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ever the directors deem it advisable to do so, the legislature is 
not likely to find much ground for action. If these gentlemen 
want a decision of this question, why do they not make up a 
test case, take the matter into the courts and there obtain a 
final settlement of the matter that causes them so much annoy- 
ance? They have appealed to every tribunal but the right one 
—have had a trial by newspaper, and by rival companies—and 
now seek the aid of the legislature, in their efforts to injure the 
Mutual, but thus far have not gained a single point. Asa re- 








TueE salvage on the Worth street fire will reduce the losses 
to insurance companies very materially. It is impossible as 
yet to fix the average amount of salvage, but as large quanti- 
ties of goods are still in the sub-cellars, covered by dedris, it is 
believed that the damage to them is chiefly from water. There 
was also considerable over-insurance, the stocks covered by 
policies having been largely reduced by holiday sales. Adjus- 
ters are busily engaged recovering stock from the ruins, but are 
unable to give even an approximate estimate of salvage. 








Tue 2tna Fire insurance company, of New York, is once 
more attracting attention. Its annual reports to the insurance 
department have shown a steady decrease of its net surplus for 
several years. The entire surplus reported on hand December 
31, was $20.70! The amount of confidence which this vast 
sum is likely to inspire must enthuse the soul of Mr. Conkling, 
president of the company. On the rst of January, 1877, the 
company had a surplus of $82,580, on the strength of which 
an illegal dividend of 12% per cent was declared. The law 
required that the surplus should equal $86 343 to warrant such 
a dividend, but, regardless of law, the dividend was made. On 
the 1st of January, 1878, the net surplus had been reduced to 
$23,314, while to commence the year 1879, the surplus was 
$21! Since the annual report was made, the two great fires 
in;New York have occurred, by which the 4£tna incurred losses 
tothe amount of $15,000 or more. The peculiar methods 
adopted by Mr. Conkling and his associate managers for doing 
business should be made public, that, interested persons may 
learn how not to follow them. It would be interesting to know 
the precise amount of indemnity that is secured to the policy- 
holders in the Atna, whose total liabilities are put down at 
$233,029, while its capital is but $200,000. As the total cash 
receipts of the company in 1878 were $60,379, and its expenses 
$79,377, it looks very much as if the company must be doing 
business on the plan of Mr. Micawber. 








Tue few dissatisfied policyholders of the Mutual Life, who 
have been so conspicuously parading their alleged grievances 
in the papers recently, have carried their complaints to the 
legislature. A resolution has been introduced in that body ask- 
ing an inquiry to be made to ascertain whether or not the 
Mutual has the legal right to carry out its rebate policy. The 
resolution has not yet been acted upon. As the charter of the 
company gives it the right to establish or change its rates when- 





sult of their efforts, the Mutual is the best advertised company 
in the world, and its trustworthiness and its methods of doing 
business have been made known to thousands who took no in- 
terest in the matter before. How much longer the rival com- 
panies are going to spend their money to build up the business 
of the Mutual, no one can tell; but whenever they wish to test 
the question of the legality of the rebate policy, or any other 
feature of its management, they have only to bring the question 
into court, where alone it can be decided, and the Mutual will 
place no obstruction in the way of a fair and impartial investi- 
gation. We submitthat until this is done, the rival companies 
should stop the expenditure of the funds of their policyhold- 
ers in assailing a policy which they had not wit enough to dis- 
cover or sense enough to profit by. 





Durinc the month just passed, there were numerous fires 
throughout the country, some of them of great magnitude. The 
extent of the disasters in several instances can be traced directly 
to that most fruitful source of heavy losses, open hatchways 


and unprotected elevator-openings. The destruction of the 
Chicago Postoftice was directly traceable to this cause. 
Originating in the engine-room, in the basement, the flames 
were at once sucked up the open elevator passageway, and 
burst out simultaneously on every floor of the building. But 
for this, the fire would have been readily controlled. This is 
but a single instance, among many that occurred during the 
month, where the open hatchway or elevator-opening con- 
tributed largely to increase the insurance losses. In many states 
there is a law upon the statute books providing that all hatch- 
ways should be closed at night, but little attention is paid to it. 
The legislatures should go still further, and enact that all hatch- 
ways and elevator-ways should open and close automatically on 
each floor as the car approaches or leaves it. Several such de- 
vices have been presented to the public, but their adoption has 
been limited, because their use was not compulsory. It should 
be made so without delay. No monopoly would be created 
thereby, for there is a variety of devices from which property 
owners can choose, and there will be plenty more as soon as 
inventors learn that there is a demand for them. Automatic- 
ally-closing hatchways are a necessity of the times. 





THE way state supervision works in New York: “ When,” 
asked an anxious inquirer, the other day, “ will the receiver 


in the company close it up 7?” A lawyer answered, “ not 
as long as the receiver lives.” Then came the conclusion : 
“ And he will not die so long as there are any assets remain- 
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ing.” For confirmation of the truth of this hypothesis, see 
Superintendent Smyth’s report to the Legislature of the com- 
panies in the hands of receivers. While the receiver lives, 
the company is not permitted to die. 





Our Hartford correspondent, ** Per Simmons,” reminds us 
that he has completed his eighth year as correspondent of THE 
Spectator. Insurance rates may fluctuate, companies come 
and go, insurance officers die or go to quod, but ‘*Per Simmons” 
goes on forever. His flag is nailed to Tue SpecTaTor mast, 
and he is prepared to fight it out on that line now and for all 
time. His letters are sprightly, instructive, logical, nonsensical, 
dogmatic, irascible, erratic, humorous, dull, sparkling, brief 
or voluminous, according to his humor, but always readable. The 
proverbial phrase that “‘ the longest pole rakes the persimmons,” 
is reversed in his case, and that particular “‘Per Simmon” takes 
the pole. 





As to the question at issue between the Governor and the 
superintendent, relative to the desirability of state supervision 
of insurance matters, the present condition of that interest is 
the best answer that can be given. It is nearly or quite thirty 
years since the state assumed a sup*rvision of interests that are 
entirely private in their nature, and never, during all those 
years, has that interest been so completely demoralized as at 
present, and so much out of favor with the general public, 
As a matter of fact, the public has had little or no protection 
from insurance swindles through state supervision ; on the con- 
trary, the insurance department has bolstered up and given 
character and credit to some of the wildest of wildcat com- 
panies, enabling them to do business, and draw money from 
the pockets of deceived policyholders, for months after they 
were hopelessly ruined. Other companies that have incurred 
the hostility of the officers of the insurance department, have 
been involved in litigation, thrown into the hands of some 
convenient friend of the superintendent as receiver, and 
stockholders and policyholders have alike cried in vain for 
the settlement of its affairs. Millions of dollars have been 
thus unnecessarily sacrificed at the instance of the insurance 
department that should have been returned to the persons who 
contributed it to the treasuries of the several companies that 
were thus ruined by too much supervision. 

Another great evil connected with state supervision lies in 
the fact that it makes little or no discrimination between the 
strong and the weak companies. A weak company manages, 
by fair means or by foul, to secure the endorsement of the 
state department, and is thus placed on an equality, in the 
eyes of the public, with the strongest. The state stands spon- 
sor for its solvency, and the public, which seldom looks below 
the surface, is deceived by official representations. This evil is 
greatly enhanced by the political entanglements that environ 
our state department. If a company is unable to stand upon 
its own merits, it has but to engage the services of some wire- 
pulling politician, of the same political faith as the superin- 
tendent, and an official endorsement of the company is readily 
secured. In fact, the insurance department of New York state 
has been but a part of a great political machine for many 








years, and as much the subservient tool of the dominant party 
as the average democratic ward striker is of Tammany Hall. 
Mr. Smyth is a recognized party leader, whose finger is dipped 
in every political pie, and his department is believed to have 
been a medium through which large sums for the prosecution 
of political campaigns have been drawn. 

% x 


An insurance department is, at best, a superfluity, but when 
conducted in the interests of politicians, becomes a burden to 
insurance companies and a false beacon to the public. The 
insurance interest is a private one, and no more needs state 
supervision than does the mercantile, the newspaper, or any 
manufacturing interest. Publicity is all that is required. Let 
the public’s instructors, the newspapers, exercise that super- 
vision over insurance affairs that they do over all other mat- 
ters, and all other supervision may be dispensed with. But 
when fraudulent schemes can obtain the official endorsement 
of state officials, as has been too often the case, even the 
newspapers are unable to prevent evil flowing therefrom. 


% *% * 


Reports from Albany indicate that Mr. Skinner’s bill pro 
viding for the abolishment of the state insurance department is 
quite sure to pass the Assembly. But the same Senate that re- 
cently acquitted Superintendent Smyth of the charges made 
against him, may, possibly, still adhere to his fortunes and re- 
fuse concurrence. Mr. Smyth’s * influence” in the Senate is 
of a peculiar nature, based in part upon his usefulness as a 
political wirepuller. The fact that he is credited with such 
power over a legislative body furnishes abundant reason why 
the department should be abolished. 


A WESTERN paper discussing the thirty per cent rebate prop- 
position of the Mutual Life, says: 

In view of the recent action of the Mutual Life, donating 
30 per cent of the regular premiums on new insurances for two 
years, thus admitting new members on terms more favorable 
than those exacted from older members, we would suggest that 
every policyholder in that company should at once write to the 
officers recalling and cancelling any proxy previously given. 
This would be a mild but effective rebuke for their conduct, 
which, to say the least, is of doubtful legality, and a warning 
to which they would certainly give heed. 

As it is an utter impossibility for the policyholders in the 
Mutual to be present in person at the meetings, they must 
either make use of proxies or go unrepresented. If they choose 
to give proxies, to whom shall they give them? To the enemies 
of the company, who are interested in destroying it, or to its 
managers, who have every inducement to make the company suc- 
cessful? By their careful management they have made the Mutual 
the largest life company in the world, and its funds are as secure 
as those of the Bank England. Because they have done this, 
they are assailed, and policyholders are requested to give 
proxies to those who are anxious to tear down the good work 
the managers have built up, and to replace a fixed, well deter- 
mined and successful policy, by one devised by men whose sole 
claim: to recognition is their jealousy of the success of others, 
and a universal sore-headedness regarding matters in general. 
Because the managers of the Mutual have beaten these men in 
a fair business encounter, they would usurp their places with- 
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out giving any indication, much less a guarantee, that they have 
the ability to replace what they would tear down. Policyholders 
are likely to think twice before they exchange their “ old lamps 
for new,” or withdraw their confidence from men who have 
made every policy unquestionably secure. 





“‘ SHALL corporations shape and manage their own business, 
or shall their rivals dictate and manage it?” is a conundrum 
which Mr. Winston recently propounded through the journals 
of the country. He has been getting numerous responses of 
late, and we trust he has found a satisfactory solution before 
this. The policyholders in the Mutual almost unanimously pre- 
fer that the managers they have selected shall control their busi- 
ness, and have so expressed themselves. It is only the oc- 
casional objector, who has some personal end to serve, who 
rushes into print with his objections. The company is going 
right ahead, according to the programme laid down, precisely 
as though it was entirely satisfied regarding the proposition put 
forward by its president. 


Mr. JAMEs Harrison, Superintendent, has submitted to the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters a detailed and very in- 
teresting report regarding the dangerous condition of the piers 
and wharves of New York, Jersey City, Hoboken and Brook- 
lyn. These constitute the river fronts of three great cities, and 
it would be difficult to find within their limits anything more 
discreditable than the piers and wharves. The piers are long 
wooden structures projecting into the rivers for convenience in 
loading and unloading vessels. Most of them are occupied 
with a constantly changing accumulation of freight of a miscel- 
laneous character, which is protected from the weather, in most 
cases, by low frame sheds. Most of the piers are supplied with 
water mains and hydrants for the convenience of vessels, but no 
adequate protection against fire is provided. Indeed, even the 
water supply is cut off at night in cold weather, because of the 
liability of its freezing in the exposed mains. Millions of dol- 
lars of values in goods and merchandise of various kinds are 
stored in these exposed places at all times, while other millions 
are invested in the steamships and other crafts that lie in the 
slips beside them. These frail sheds that cover the piers are 
exposed to unusual danger from fire from sparks from the fun- 
nels of steamships and river boats, as well as from the careless 
and reckless habits of the ignorant laborers employed in them to 
handle freight. There is a recklessness displayed here by our 
business men that is characteristic of Americans, and is kin to 
that thoughtlessness that puts a mansard lumber-yard on top of 
a costly building, so high inthe air that if it gets fire it is 
beyond the possibilities to save the structure. 

tt %% * 


But it is not alone the goods thus exposed that are placed in 
peril by these inflammable wooden sheds along our river front, 
as a serious fire occurring among them under favorable condi- 
tions places the entire city in peril. Mr. Harrison in his report 
calls attention to the fact that certain ones of the most dangerous 





piers are but a short distance from the so-called “ dry goods dis- 
trict,” wherein millions of dollars of values are constantly 
housed. The intervening space is largely occupied by wooden 
structures, which would act as feeders to a conflagration origin- 
ating on these piers, and would serve to introduce the flames, 
the wind being favorable, to the more costly buildings com- 
prising the dry goods district. Other localities are equally 
threatened from the same cause. In short, the structures on 
the river fronts of the greatest commercial city in this country 
are not only disgraceful in appearance, but are a constant peril 
to it, threatening at any moment to breed a conflagration second 
to none with which the world is familiar. The conditions of 
high wind, wooden buildings and a scant water supply are fre- 
quently found favorable to such disasters, and that New York 
has not been so visited is more a matter of good fortune than 
ordinary prudence. 
* * % 


The proper remedy for this condition of things lies in striking 
at the root of the evil, and constructing a system of piers, and 
warehouses upon them, that shall afford security not only to the 
valuable goods stored therein, but shall also be a bulwark of 
safety as well as an ornamentto the city. But this is a work of 
time, and is not likely to be achieved for many years to come. 
Meantime a temporary remedy can be supplied to overcome 
the danger from fire by converting the wooden sheds into more 
nearly fire-proof structures, and providing adequate means to 
enable the fire department to work to advantage. 


In the last number of Tue SpEcTAToR we printed in full 
the report of the special committee of the New York Board of 
Underwriters appointed to ascertain the causes of the demoral- 
ization that exists in the insurance business, and to suggest a 
remedy therefor. The committee reported substantially that 
the cause of the demoralization was the fault of the companies, 
and that the remedy lay in the formation of a Tariff Association. 
At a recent meeting this report was adopted by a vote of 79 to 
4. By this vote the companies forming the board confess their 
responsibility for the evils which afflict the insurance business, 
admit that the charges made of doing business in a ruinous and 
unbusinesslike way are true, and promise to attempt the work 
of reformation. According to the Catholic belief, “an open 
confession is good for the soul,” and we hope the companies 
that have confessed feel better. It has heretofore been a sort of 
tradition that all the insurance virtues were the special property 
of the companies forming the New York Board, but at last we 
know, by their own admissions, that they are fallible. Let us 
be thankful for so much; there is hope for him who admits 
that he is not perfect, and the New York Board may yet point 
out the way to salvation, even though it should not walk therein. 

* *% % 


Admitting the responsibility of insurance companies for the 
demoralization pervading the insurance business, the New York 
Board of Underwriters proposes to effect a cure, so far as its 
interests are concerned, by the organization of a Tariff Asso- 


ciation, the managers of the board having been authorized to 
proceed with its formation. If properly administered and taken 


in good faith, the remedy should cure the disease. But we 
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greatly fear that when the prescription is presented to the 
patient, he will question the skill of the physician who prescribes 
it, and that the good faith required as an accompaniment will be 
sadly lacking. In short, we have little confidence in the com- 
panies keeping faith with each other. So long as the proposed 
reform does not include all companies, and is made binding 
only upon members of the local board, it is almost impossible 
for them to observe its conditions. The reform must be gen- 
eral, extending to all companies. Theentire body of insurance 
is diseased, and is not to be cured by doctoring one leg alone, 
even though that be the lamest one. It is constitutional and 
radical treatment that is needed. 
% * * 


And this suggests the query now so frequently asked, * Is it 
not time to reorganize the National Board ”” There are many 
of our best and most intelligent underwriters who believe that 
it is. When it did exist, it exercised a certain control over 
insurance matters which was on the whole beneficial. There 
were mistakes made, but they were mistakes that could have 
been remedied without disorganization. The experience of the 
past few years has demonstrated the necessity for an organiza- 
tion exercising a controlling influence over wayward companies. 
With a National Board acting in good faith for the interests of 
the entire insurance business of the country, subordinate local 
boards and controlling local regulations become possible. 





Now that there is talk of advancing the rates for irisurance, 
there is considerable recrimination as to who began the cut- 
ting of rates. The large companies say the little ones did it, 
in order to get money enough to pay salaries, and the little ones 
say the big ones did it to drive the small fry out of the field. It 
has been a very pretty but costly fight they have been carrying 
on the past few years, and, in its results, threatened to be as fatal 
as the fight between the Kilkenny cats, celebrated in song: 

‘* There wanst was two cats in Kilkenny, 
And aich thought there was one cat too many ; 
So they scratched and they fit, 
And they tore and they bit, 
Till barrin’ their nails 
And the tips of their tails, 
Instid of two cats there wa’n't any.” 

Stop quarreling, good people, sprout new tails, forget the 
singeing you’ve gone through, repair damages, and live together 
in the future in that blissful state of peace and harmony so be- 
coming to respectable cats, regardless of size, “‘ color or previ- 


ous condition.” 





Durinc the month just passed two great fires occurred in 
New York, the losses by which aggregate not far from $5,000,- 
ooo. One of these occurred at the corner of Broadway and 
Grand streets, the second in the “ dry goods district,” Church, 
Worth and Thomas streets. The cheap and flimsy manner in 
which these buildings were constructed—the Brooks building 
and those destroyed in Worth street—is responsible for the dis- 
aster which overtookthem, They were handsome brown stone 
front buildings, with elegant cornices, iron columns, and every 





———— 


appearance of being substantial. But the walls were flimsy, 
the flames readily bursting through from one to the other, and 
the iron columns speedily gave way to the heat and let the 
floors fall, with all their contents, into the basements. They 
were, in fact. mere shams, filled with highly inflammable ma- 
terial, and fell an easy prey tothe flames, Had our Fire Depart- 
ment had twice the number of engines at work, the result would 
have been the same, The fault lay deeper than the firemen 
could reach—with the architects, who planned, and the owners, 
who permitted such structures to be erected. A share of the re- 
sponsibility must also fall upon the Building Department, whose 
negligent or incompetent officers allowed such unsubstantial and 
dangerous buildings to be put up in the very heart of the city, 


*% * 


These great fires and others that have occurred in other parts 
of the country within the past few weeks, have served to arouse 
insurance companies to the necessity of revising their tariff of 
rates. It is announced that the rates of the ‘* dry goods district ” 
have already been advanced 100 per cent., and that the more 
conservative companies are canceling their policies in this lo- 
cality. If their rates were not previously proportionate to the 
risk, they have no one but themselves to blame. The dangerous 
character of the buildings burned, and others in the immediate 
neighborhood, has been fully understood for years, and if the 
companies chose to assume an inevitable loss without proper 
compensation, it was their own fault. Insurance stockholders 
are, we learn, criticising the cut-throat policy heretofore pursued 
by company managers, and propose to put an end to it, if pos- 
sible. Hence the proposed Tariff Association, and other reforms 
that are talked of. Some of the smaller companies are seriously 
hurt by this accumulation of disasters—St. Louis, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Elizabeth and New York having liberally 
contributed to swell the aggregate losses recently—and some, 
it is feared, are past hope of recovery. They may struggle along 
for a few weeks or months, but in the end, will be compelled 
to put up their shutters. While we wish none of them any harm, 
we are clearly of the opinion that if some of those who have 
been taking all sorts of risks at all sorts of prices, are removed 
from the scene of their misdoings, the insurance atmosphere will 
be clearer and purer. 





Mr. Hezron A. JoHNSON is an old policyholder in the Mu- 
tual Life company. He is put forward as a person having a 
grievance, and objecting to the “‘new departure” of the com- 
pany in allowing thirty per cent rebate for two years to new 
members. Mr. Johnson’s grievance lies in the fact that his 
policy has more than doubled in amount, and pays him an an- 
nual dividend in cash. His case stands thus: In 1843, he took 
out a policy for $5,000; he has paid $3,672 in premiums; the 
additions to his policy have increased the amount from $5,000 
to $11,926; last year he received $66.68 in cash in excess of his 
annual premium. Mr. Johnson should have the sympathy of 
every one in the affliction that has overtaken him. Receiving 
dividends upon investments is such a novelty in these days, that 
the man upon whose shoulders the burden is placed should be 
condoled with. But the Mutual has been quite as happy in its 
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replies to individual complaints against its management, as it 
has to the more voluminous attacks of anonymous correspond- 
ents, who base their fault-findings upon false premises and im- 
possible contingencies. The managers have shown themselves 
so proficient in the weapons of defense as to foreshadow serious 
results should they assume the aggressive. 





MASSACHUSETTS has a law that went into effect on the first 
of January, which provides that insurance companies must state 
in their advertisements the amount, of capital actually paid up, 
and also their liabilities as reported by them to the Insurance 
Department. Sound companies that desire to do business 
legitimately will find no fault with this requirement. Only 
those whose affairs will not bear too close scrutiny will be dis- 
astrously aitected by the operations of this law. As a matter of 
fact, the time has come when an often deceived public is be- 
coming critical and suspicious regarding corporations of all 
kinds, and those insurance companies, as we have said before, 
who take the public into their confidence with the least reserve, 
will find their profit in so doing. 





TuE few policyholders of the Mutual Life Company, who 
are dissatisfied with the rebate policy adopted by the managers, 
have continued to agitate the question in the daily press, and 
by holding meetings and taking pains to have their impotent 
proceedings fully reported, have kept alive the excitement 
regarding it during the past month, There is a fable which 
tells us that a fly once alighted on the wheel of a coach as it 
was rumbling along the dusty road, and fearing to be over- 
looked by the admiring rustics who assembled to gaze at the 
coach exclaimed, ** behold! what a dust we raise!” While 
the flies do the buzzing, and keep people awake with their 
noise, the old Mutual coach preserves the even tenor of its 
way, receiving the endorsement not only of many of the lead- 
ing lawyers of the country, but of its stock and policyholders. 
It is safe to say that, if called on to vote upon the question, 
ninety-nine in every one hundred of the persons interested in the 
Mutual would sustain the managers in their action. This has 
been made manifest to them in a variety of ways, and, if it were 
worth their while to do so, the managers could overwhelm 
their detractors with endorsements received from hundreds who 
have a direct interest in perpetuating the success of the com- 
pany. The buzzing flies upon the coach wheel doubtless think 
they are deserving of attention, but the eyes of the public are 
more directly concentrated upon the coach itself. 

% *% * 

As the opponents of the Mutual rebate policy have caused to 
be printed in various cities the opinions of lawyers of local 
reputation sustaining them in their opposition, the Mutual has 
felt itself compelled to adopt similar means to protect its busi- 
ness in those localities where it was assailed in this manner. 
Elsewhere in Tue Sprecratror will be fonnd an opinion 
given by' Mr. T. D. Lincoln, of the firm of Lincoln, 
Smith & Stephens, of Cincinnati, wherein he main- 
tains that the rebate policy is not only in strict accord- 





ance with the laws and the charter of the company, but does 
not operate to the prejudice of old policyholders. Mr. Lincoln 
is one of the first lawyers in his section, having had an exten- 
sive practice for a quarter of a century, His practice has been 
largely in insurance cases, fire, marine and life, but nearly 
always in opposition to the companies. In this instance he 
concurs in the opinions expressed by the other legal advisers of 
the Mutual. 
% * # 

One point that Mr. Lincoln makes is a complete answer to 
the cry set up by the opposition that the rebate plan destroys 
the equality that should exist between policyholders. Mr. 
Lincoln shows that a perfect equality never exists between any 
two policyholders in any company, the peculiarities of age, 
health, antecedents, habits, etc., of individuals being so entirely 
at variance that it is utterly impossible to establish an equality. 
The young man, in robust health, and possessed of a vigorous 
constitution, pays more proportionately for his insurance than 
does an older man less vigorous, and whose antecedents and 
habits are not so good. If natural conditions produce inequal- 
ities, the conditions of business may also do so. If, in the 
depressed condition of affairs, the company sees fit to pay a 
greater premium for new business than heretofore, and to give 
the insured the benefit of such premium, it undoubtedly has the 
legal right to do so. So far from prejudicing the rights of old 
policyholders, this new business cannot fail to inure to their 
benefit in the end. No argument has yet been adduced by the 
opposition to show that this is not a fact, and, until they do so, 
their clamoring is not likely to bring much discredit upon the men 
who, during a quarter of a century’s management, have made 
the Mutual the strongest and best known life insurance com- 
pany in the world. 





THE annual statements of insurance companies emphasize 
a fact already well understood that there are too many com- 
panies. The competition for business is so great that the smaller 
ones cannot hold their own with those having a larger capital, 
and that have established themselves in public confidence. To 
make anything of a show of business, and to fulfill the end for 
which they were established, viz , pay good salaries to a small 
army of officers, they have been forced to cut rates to an extent 
that has been of great injury to the entire insurance interest. 
There are companies in New York, occupying elegant and 
costly offices on Broadway, and paying fat salaries to a small 
army of retainers, that have never put forth a reasonable excuse 
for their existence. Having but small amounts as capital, they 
do not command the confidence of insurers, and, as a conse- 
quence, scarcely take in money enough in the course of a year 
to support a respectable corner grocery. By subsidizing a few 
brokers they manage to obtain an occasional risk, but a good 
sized fire would overwhelm them with disaster; their surplus 
would be exhausted, and their capital impaired beyond repara- 
tion. The existence of such companies is a reproach anda 
positive injury to the insurance business, yet they are found in all 
sections of the country. Amalgamation should overtake them 
at the earliest possible moment. If there are decayed capital- 
ists among the officers who must be provided for, put them on 
the retired list of the consolidated companies, and give the man- 
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agement to young and ambitious men. Those companies having 
a fair amount of capital behind them have demonstrated, not 
only their right to live, but that there is profit in their doing so. 
The sooner these impecunious and deceptive companies are 
weeded out the better for the public in general and the insur- 
ance interest in particular. 


In the January number of the SpEcTATOR we printed an 
article on ‘* The Compensation of Agents,” in which we set 
forth that the compensation usually paid to agents was greater 
than the companies could afford, and greater than men of equal 
ability were receiving in other lines of business. Our corres- 
pondent, “* Agent,” comes to the defence of agents in this number, 
and argues that the compensation of agents should be governed 
by their experience and ability to control business. If this prin- 
ciple was acted upon by the companies, there would speedily 
be a reduction of the amounts paid to agents, for there are 
many in the business who could not earn a living if paid only 
what they are worth. A few would find their compensation in- 
creased, which they richly deserve, as they are invaluable to the 
companies they represent. The suggestion we made was this: 
“Pay the agents a straight commission of ten per cent. on 
gross premium receipts, and ten per cent. on the net pro- 
fits of the year’s business, after deducting all losses and 
expenses incurred during the year.” These rates were stated 
simply to illustrate the method we had in mind; companies 
adopting it would, of course, fix their own per centages. But 
it seems to us that any competent agent should have confidence 
enough in himself to take a part of the risk. By so doing he is 
likely to be more careful in accepting risks, and to interest him- 
self to save his companies from losses. Salesmen for large 
business houses are paid’ according to the amount of goods they 
sell, and these sales represent profit to their employers, so that 
their salaries are virtually based on the amount of profit they 
bring to the houses they represent. Why should not insurance 
agents be employed ona similar basis? The plan now in vogue, 
of paying good and bad agents equally, according to a cast-iron 
schedule of per centages, is absurd, and should be succeeded 
by something more sensible and equitable as speedily as possi- 
ble. 





THE question whether or not State supervision of insurance 
interests is of value either to the insurance companies or the 
public, is again attracting attention. Governor Robinson, in 
his annual message to the New York Legislature, expressed 
opposition to it in very decided terms, recommending the 
abolishment of the insurance department, and the relegation of 
the supervision of insurance matters to the State comptroller. 
As an offset to this, Superintendent Smyth addressed a letter to 
insurance companies, asking them the direct question whether 
they considered State supervision beneficial or otherwise. 
Many companies have responded to this in the affirmative. 
They could scarcely be expected to do otherwise, considering 
the fact that the State superintendent has it in his power to 
cause them much annoyance and expense—to injure greatly 
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their business, in fact—if they had the temerity to array them. 
selves in hostility to him. While, therefore, it is not surprising 
to find many companies endorsing State supervision, it affords 
another illustration of the cowardly truckling to “ brief auth- 
ority” which capital is willing to indulge in, If anybody but 
the State superintendent of Insurance had called upon these com- 
panies for their opinions as to the value of State supervision, as 
exemplified in New York, many of them would not have 
hesitated to condemn it as vigorously in writing as they have 
frequently done in private conversation. The fact that the 
State superintendent should personally solicit an endorsement 
of his department from the insurance companies is a species of 
bulldosing, fully appreciated by the companies, and calculated to 
prevent an honest expression of opinion. 
% * x 


It is gratifying to know, however, that there were certain 
companies that had the manliness to say what they thought on: 
the subject, and from whose replies the superintendent could 
have derived but little consolation. We do not mean to be 
understood as implying that all the companies represented as. 
favoring State supervision stultified themselves at the request of 
the superintendent; but we do assert that some of them have 
privately expressed opinions directly opposed to the letters 
they have written at his solicitation. Others, we do not 
doubt, are honest in their endorsement of the insurance de- 
partment. Some men are grateful for favors received, 
others for favors to come. Most certainly the superintendent, 
possessing the power that he does to injure or favor insurance 
companies, was not a proper person to solicit information on 
the subject in question. If it was desirable for the Legislature 
to have such information, it could have been obtained more 
impartially through less interested channels. 





LIFE INSURANCE LEGAL NET VALUES. 


HE law requires that a life insurance company shall 
hold—invested in certain prescribed classes of securi- 
ties—the ‘ net value” of every policy it has in force. A pop- 
ular explanation of the simple principles upon which calcula- 
tions of these values are based, will enable those interested to 
form an intelligent opinion in regard to the disposition that 
ought to be made of this fund in case the policy to which it 
pertains is not continued in force by the payment of a premium 
when due. The aggregate accrued net value of life insurance 
policies now in force in this country is more than three hundred 
million dollars, and the amount is rapidly increasing. The policy- 
helders furnish the money upon which this gigantic business is 
conducted, and every policyholder ought to have some idea of 
the practical meaning of this law, which was enacted for the 
government of the corporation that has the handling and con- 
trol of the money he pays to secure his heirs from poverty and 
want. 

For present purposes of illustration it is not now necessary 
to explain in detail the simple arithmetical principles used in 
calculating net premiums in life insurance. The net annual 
premium that will—if paid at the time the policy issues and 
the payment is renewed at the beginning of each succeeding 
policy-year that the policyholder is alive—be just sufficient to 
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insure a given amount to his heirs at the end of any year in 
which he may die, is readily susceptible of definite arith- 
metical computation, based upon any table of mortality and 
rate of interest. 

Assuming that the actuaries’ table of mortality and four per 
cent interest are designated by law as the bases for calculating 
the “ net value” of a life insurance policy, the net annual pre- 
mium, at age 20, to insure $1,000 for life is $12.94. The xet 
annual premium takes no account of expenses, profits, or con- 
tingencies — these are provided for by an addition called 
* loading.” 

The policyholder, at age 20, pays the net annual premium 
$12.94, and is insured forone year. If he is alive at age 21 
and pays at that time a renewal net annual premium, $12.94, 
he is insured the second year. But the net. annual premium 
necessary at age 21 to insure $1,000 for life is $13.27. The 
insurer who accepts at age 21 a net annual premium $12.94 
to insure $1,000 for life, must have on hand, to the credit of 
this policy, an amount equivalent to the value at this age of a 
life series of annual payments each equal to $13.27 less 
$12.94 = $0.33. The value at age a1 of a life series of annual 
payments each equal to $0.33 is $6.37. This $6.37 is the 
*‘ net value” which the law requires the company to hold for 
this policy at age 21. The net annual premium which was 
paid at age 20 was sufficient, on the legal data, to pay net 
cost of insurance on this policy the first year and leave $6.37 
in the hands of the company to the credit of this policy at 
the end of the year. 

If this policyholder is alive at age 22, and pays at that time 
a renewal net annual premium $12.94, the company can 
insure him for this net annual premium, notwithstanding the 
fact that the net annual premium necessary at this age to 
insure $1,000 for life is $13.61. This can be done, however, 
only in case the company holds at this time to the credit of this 
policy an amount equal to the value at age 22 of a life series 
of annual payments each equal to $13.61 less $12.94 = $0.67. 
The value at age 22 of a life series of annual payments each 
equal to $0.67 is $12.96. This $12.96 is the legal net value 
of this policy at the end of the second year. It was formed 
partly by the legal net value $6.37 held by the company to the 
credit of this policy at the end of the first year, and partly by a 
portion of the net annual premium paid at the beginning of the 
second year. The other portion of the second net annual 
premium was just sufficient to pay net cost of insuring this 
policy during the year between age 21 and age 22. 

In like manner at the beginning of each policy-year that this 
policyholder is alive the net annual premium, $12.94, will effect 
his insurance, provided the company holds the prescribed legal 
net value; because this net annual premium and this net value 
are together equivalent at each age to the net annual premium 
necessary at each age to insure $1,000 for life. 

In case a policyholder dies in any year, the net value of his 
policy is used by the company in part payment of this death loss ; 
but if the policyholder is alive, and continues his policy in force 
by the payment of a renewal premium at the beginning of the 
next policy-year, the net value is held by the company, and is 
to be used in part payment of the policy to which it pertains 
when this policy matures. The net value increases every year 
that a policy continues in force; at the table limit of mortality 
it is equal to the amount of the policy. As the net value in- 
creases, the amount the company has at risk on this policy 





diminishes every year that the policy continues in force, and be- 
comes zero at the end of the table of mortality. The net 
annual premium is composed of two distinct parts, one of which 
goes to pay net cost of insuring the amount at risk each year, 
the other goes to form “ net value.” After a policy has been 
in force for a number of years the net cost of insuring the 
amount at risk becomes greater than the net annual prem- 
ium—in this case the balance of the net cost is made good from 
interest on the net value during the year—leaving, however, 
enough of this interest to bring the net value at the end of the 
year up to the amount required by law. . 

Returning to the policy for $1,000 taken out at age 20; sup- 
pose this policyholder is alive at age 60 and has paid his annual 
premiums regularly every year. The net annual premium ne- 
cessary at age 60 to insure $1,000 for life is $57.55; but the 
company can, at this age, insure this policyholder for the net 
annual premium, $12.94, because the company is required to 
hold to the credit of this policy an amount equal to the value at 
age 60 of a life series of annual payments each equal to $57.55 
less $12.94=$44.61. The value at age 60 of a life series of 
annual payments each equal to $44.61 is $464.39. This is the 
* net value” of this policy at age 60. This policyholder has 
paid year by year, in advance, the net cost of insuring the 
amount at risk on his policy each year, and he has paid every 
year—out of the “ loading” part of his premiums—his propor- 
tion of the expenses, profits, and contingencies. In addition, the 
company holds $464.39 to the credit of this policy, which 
amount enables the company to continue the insurance upon 
receiving the net annual premium, $12.94, although the net 
annual premium necessary at this age to effect the insurance is 
$57-55. 

Now suppose this policyholder does not pay his renewal 
annual premium at age 60, what ought to be done with the 
$464.39 ? Many companies settle this question by so wording 
the policy that the insured agrees to forfeit all his interest in it 
in case he fails at any time to pay a renewal premium when 
due. This forfeiture is indefensible in equity, and not called 
for by any proper consideration for the rights of those policy- 
holders who continue to pay renewal premiums. 

The net value of a life insurance policy at the end of any 
policy year is as clearly a part of the policyholder’s payments 
for his policy as the renewal premium then due will be if he 
pays it. The net value was formed out of portions of the net 
annual premiums he has already paid, and for which he has re- 
ceived no equivalent. The legal net value may, therefore, be 
considered “ unearned premium.” 

If there is no legal contract to the contrary, this unearned 
premium—which the companies call “ reserve,” but which the 
law calls “‘net value”—should be applied to the purchase of 
paid-up insurance for the policyholder who does not continue 
his original policy in force by the payment of a renewal 
premium when due. 

Life insurance corporations should not be permitted, in 
future contracts, to appropriate to themselves the accrued legal 
net value; but the law should require that paid-up insurance 
be issued for such an amount as the net value—less any indebted- 
ness of the policyholder to the company—will purchase at the 
time a renewal premium is due and not paid. In applying the 
sum thus determined to the purchase of paid-up insurance, 
fair allowance should be made for expenses and contingencies 
connected with the new paid-up policy. 
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THE INSURANCE CONTRACT. 
II. 


HE second condition of the form of policy under consider- 
ation is as follows: 


2. This insurance does not apply to or cover jewels, plate, watches, 
musical or scientific instruments (piano-fortes in dwellings excepted,) 
ornaments, medals, patterns, printed music, printed bocks, engravings, 
paintings, picture frames, sculpture, casts, models or curiosities, unless 
particularly specified in this policy. This company shall not be liable 
by virtue of this policy, or any renewal thereof, until the premium 
therefor be actually paid; nor for loss by theft at or after a fire; nor 
for money or bullion, bills, notes, accounts, deeds, evidence of debt, 
or securities of property of any kind; nor for any loss or damage by 
fire caused by means of an invasion, insurrection, riot, civil commotion, 
or military or usurped power ; nor for any loss in buildings unprovided 
with good and substantial stone or brick chimneys, the absence of 
which has been the cause of the fire; nor in consequence of any 
neglect or deviation from the laws or regulations of police, where such 
exist ; nor for any loss caused by the explosion of gunpowder, or any 
explosive substance; nor by lightning, or explosions of any kind, 
unless fire ensues, and then for the loss or damage by fire only, which 
loss shall be determined by the value of the damaged property after 
the casualty by explosion or lightning. 

We do not approve of the exemptions enumerated in the 
first part of this condition. It must be borne in mind that the 
only object of insurance, so far as the assured is concerned, is 
indemnity for loss of property. If the property exists, and is 
of value, whether the value be great or small, the assured is 
entitled to protection from loss upon it. The particular value 
or character of the property, of any especial portion of it, is a 
matter that does not in the least concern the insurer, except as 
to the amount of insurance to be granted, for the rate is sup- 
posed to be commensurate with the hazard of the risk, and 
sufficient to entitle the assured to complete indemnity in the 
event of loss. 

The exemption, “ jewels,” is unnecessary, for they con- 
stitute a separate and independent subject, and as such must 
be specifically mentioned, the same as building, stock, house- 
hold furniture or wearing apparel. Jewels are articles of 
personal adornment, and are entirely distinct as a class of 
property; therefore, unless especially mentioned, they would 
not be covered by insurance, and no exemption is necessary to 
exclude them when the insurance is upon any other class of 
subjects. This exemption is necessary only where the property 
of the assured is covered generally without reference to class 
or description, as “‘on his property,” or ‘on his household 
effects,” &c. Under such broad language jewels would be cov- 
ered without specific mention. But this kind of policy writing 
is not permissible under the present rules of practice in under- 
writing; hence the exemption is unnecessary. The next 
article mentioned, “ plate,” constitutes a part of household 
furniture, and as such is and ought to be covered. Whether 
the household furniture embrace plate, or crockery, should make 
no difference with the insurer. It is the value of the whole 
that is to be considered by the underwriter, and not of any part. 
Whether the loss be upon a few costly articles, such as plate, or 
upon many articles of little specific value, such as queensware, 
is a matter of no importance to the insurer, with the exception 
that the few valuable articles are preferable, because more 
easily removed in case of danger, thereby giving better oppor- 
tunity for salvage. Under total loss, it is wholly immaterial as 
to what is lost. As well cut off silk or velvet in a policy on 
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merchandise, because small in bulk and valuable, as to exempt 
plate from the operation of a policy on househould furniture, 
because especially valuable. Is not the amount at risk pro- 
portioned to the value of the property to be covered regardless 
of class ? Most certainly. Then why the exemption ? What 
difference does it make to the insurer whether plate or crockery, 
‘silk or cotton be destroyed so long as the value was in the 
property ? Surelynone. Plate should be covered under house. 
hold furniture, as it would be without the exemption. 
‘ Watches,” like jewels, are especial articles of personal adorn- 
ment, and like jewels, constitute a separate class of subjects for 
insurance, and to be covered need to be particularly mentioned, 
No exemption is necessary, for they are not covered unless 
especially named. The word “ watches” could very well be 
dropped from the list of exemptions. 

** Musical or scientific instruments” constitute two distinct 
classes of subjects, and like ‘‘ watches,” and ‘ jewels,” would 
not be covered by an ordinary policy, unless especially referred 
to, except such musical instruments as, from their common use, 
have became recognized as a part of household furniture ; for 
instance, pianos and melodeons or cabinet organs. But other 
musical instruments, such as violins, guitars, flutes, music-boxes, 
&c., would not be covered without especial mention, as they are 
not recognized as constituting a part of household furniture in 
common use. 

The exemption of “ ornaments,” in this day of bric-a-brac 
art, when articles of virtu and ornamentation adorn nearly every 
home in the land, is ridiculous and out of keeping with the 
advance in the mode of living and art display which character- 
izes this latter half of the nineteenth century. Whether the 
article destroyed be a bureau or a mantle ornament matters not, 
so long as the article was of value. If the idea of the under- 
writer be to hedge against damage which may occur by reason 
of the delicate nature of the ornaments exposed to fire, we have 
simply to say that this damage is just what the assured desires 
to cover by his assurance, and to hedge him out of it by ex- 
emption is not acting fairly, or within the spirit of the con- 
tract. It is indemnity which the assured wants, and the pre- 
mium paid should entitle him to it. Bric-a-brac ornaments are 
now-a-days a component part of household furniture, and, in- 
deed, constitute a considerable part of the value, in many 
instances. Their exemption is simply a fraud upon the 
assured, and should not be insisted upon by companies. Fur- 
thermore, the exemption is regarded of little practical value 
by the insurer, for whenever the assured desires to have “ orna- 
ments” covered the language of the policy is readily extended 
to include them, and without extra charge. As a rule, when 
not covered generally, they are covered specially. The exemp- 
tion rarely stands. 


“* Medals” constitute a separate class of subjects, the same as 
watches or jewels, and need not be in list of exceptions, for 
reasons already given, except where, in the nature of the case, 
they are a part of stock, and as such included in the general 
term. 

“Patterns” are also a distinct class of subjects, and should 
be treated as such, except where they are a necessary part of 
the tools or implements of the assured, and legitimately covered 
as such; as, for instance, the patterns zz use of a foundryman 
or moulder, which are essentially tools or implements of trade, 
and would be covered as such. But a stock of obsolete pat- 
terns, or those not in use, would not be entitled to this liberal 
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classification. They must be regarded as special subjects re- 
quiring specific insurance. 

“Printed music” and “ Printed books,” are special sub- 
jects, and should be treated accordingly. As a matter of 
course, they are not covered unless mentioned specifically, or 
generally under the term “ library of printed books,” which 
is sufficient to include all printed matter in book form, ‘ Printed 
matter” and “ printed books” might as well be omitted, 
for no exemption is necessary as to them under ordinary 
insurance. 

‘“‘ Engravings, paintings and picture-frames” are at this time 
as much a part of household furniture as carpets or sofas, and 
should not be excluded from insurance by exemption, The 
throwing out of such articles is unwarranted, and unjust to the 
assured. If any of the engravings or paintings have especial 
value, the amount of insurance will be undoubtedly proportion- 
ate to the value of the whole, and each should be covered, re- 
gardless of particular value, the same as silk is covered as well 
as cotton in a stock of dry goods, or atter of roses as well as bay 
rum in a drug stock. 

“ Sculpture” and “casts” are not yet common articles of 
household furniture, although in certain localities they might 
almost be regarded as common. But as they do not come un- 
der the general term “ household furniture,” as ordinarily un- 
derstood, it is proper to regard them as constituting distinct 
classes of property to be especially mentioned in order to be 
covered by insurance. As distinct classes, they should not be 
included in the list of exemptions, for reasons already stated. 
The same thing may be said of ** models or curiosities.” They 
are special subjects, and should be so treated. 

In short, the rule is this : Separate classes of property con- 
stitute separate subjects of insurance, and as such should be 


specifically covered. Property of one class is not covered by. 


insurance upon another class, and exemption as to that class 
not written upon is superfluous. General terms applied to dis- 
tinct subjects will cover of necessity all articles naturally em- 
braced in each class of subjects named. The exemption of 
articles legitimately covered from the operation of insurance 
under general terms is an injustice to the assured, and smacks 
of an attempt to avoid the natural results of the contract. The 
assured is entitled to have all his property covered, and general 
terms should be given their fair import without hedging by 
exemptions. 

The next clause relating to the payment of premium is 
unnecessary. Upon the established principle of commercial 
law that every contract must have a valid consideration which 
must pass from one and be received by the other party to the 
contract, unless waived and a credit be given by the latter, this 
clause is rendered unimportant. If no premium be paid, 
actually or constructively by giving credit, the insurance con- 
tract would fail for want of consideration. As a question of 
law, the premium must be paid to the company or its agent, 
or accredit must be given, or the insurance will be void, and 
the company will not be bound. No clause is necessary to 
enforce this doctrine. 

The next clause, referring to “ loss by theft at or after a fire,” 
is open to criticism, because the loss a¢ a fire is, in most cases, 
an unavoidable result of the fire, and is a matter beyond the 
control of the assured. Loss by theft is in fact a loss occasioned 
by the fire, though indirectly. It is a loss which the insured is 
innocently compelled to sustain, and one which in equity ought 












to be paid as a fire loss. Originally loss by theft, for which the 
assured was not at fault, was paid as a part of the legitimate fire 
loss, but latterly when hedging commenced, the theft exemption 
was introduced. Unavoidable theft loss is as much a loss from 
fire to the assured as actual loss by burning, and in justice 
should be so considered. Due diligence on the part of the 
assured to protect exposed property from loss by theft, is all 
the insurer shou'd require, for it is all that common justice 
requires. In case of loss by theft after a fire, ¢. e., after the 
fire be past, and when the assured can protect the property 
from theft, the liability of the insurer would not naturally nor 
legally attach, as his liability ended when the cause of destruc- 
tion ceased, and no especial exemption is needed, The liability 
of the underwriter ceases when the danger or peril ceases, and 
no clause of limitation is necessary. Therefore, as the first 
part of the exemption clause is unjust, and the second unneces- 
sary, the whole migkt be omitted. 

The next clause, relating to non-liability ‘for money, or 
bullion, bills, notes, accounts, deeds, evidences of debt, or 
securities of property of any kind,” seems hardly necessary, 
because neither gold nor bullion belongs to any of the classes of 
property ordinarily covered by insurance, although there are 
one or two early marine decisions declaring that money, or 
dollars, would be covered under certain circumstances under 
the general terms ‘*goods, wares and merchandise.” We 
know of no decisions in fire insurance going to this extent, nor 
do we believe the marine decisions alluded to would be affirmed 
at this date, for we do not regard them as strictly sound. We 
maintain that gold or bullion being special property must be 
specially covered; therefore, no exemption is required. As 
for bills, notes, &c., they would not be covered by the use of 
any general terms. To be covered they must be mentioned 
specifically by name, and consequently need not be enumerated 
among the exceptions. 

The next clause relating to non-liability for “ loss or damage 
by fire, caused by means of an invasion,” etc., is well enough, 
for the exemptions involve a degree of hazard not contem- 
plated by the underwriter, and which are foreign and unnatural 
to the risk. Accidental loss, and not such as may be intentional 
as an act of war, or in consequence of civil commotion, is the 
loss against which the underwriter insures, and the exemption 
from extraordinary causes is quite legitimate; for without the 
exemption the insurer would be liable for whatever loss might 
be sustained by fire, no matter what the cause, and the right to 
recover back from the wrong doer might or might not exist 
according to circumstances. 

The next clause, “‘ nor for any loss in building unprovided 
with good and substantial stone or brick chimneys,” etc., is an 
excessively foolish condition and one which should never have 
been introduced. In the first place, no building should be 
written upon without being inspected by the insurer or his 
representative, whose duty it is to see if the building have 
chimneys, and of what kind, or else this matter should be 
determined by an application from the insured. In short, either 
the risk should be inspected, or an application should be taken 
before writing upon the property. With knowledge of the facts 
on the part of the insurer, the clause is absurd, and to write 
without knowledge is equally absurd, and no one should suffer 
the consequences of the absurdities more than the insurer. 
Furthermore, the clause opens the door to litigation in deter- 
mining what is “a good and substantial” chimney. On this 
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point the insurer and the insured might differ. This clause 
ought to be entirely omitted. 

The next clause, relating to laws and police regulations, is 
somewhat objectionable, because it virtually introduces into the 
contract, as conditions to be observed, matters which are out- 
side of and foreign to it, and wholly beyond the contract of 
either party ; and, furthermore, matters of which both parties 
may be partly or wholly ignorant, as laws and police regula- 
tions frequently change, and the insurer may be as innocent 
of knowledge of them as the insured. Nothing should be 
made a condition which is beyond the control or probable 
knowledge of the contracting parties. There are conditions 
enough which are necessary without introducing those which 
are uncertain, and with which neither party has anything to 
say in making. This clause is far fetched, and might very 
well be dropped. 

The next clause, “nor for any loss caused by the explosion 
of gunpowder, or any explosive substance,” standing as it does 
alone and disconnected from the one following, is open to 
criticism, for the reason that it exempts all loss from explosions, 
whether the result of fire, or whether fire ensue. The language 
of this clause should be amended so as to exclude only explo- 
sions not induced by fire, nor followed by fire. In other words, 
the losses by explosions resulting from fire should be considered 
as fire losses, fire being the proximate cause of the explo- 
sions, and losses by fire following explosions should be 
regarded as legitimate fire losses, to be measured by the loss of 
property by fire and not by explosion. As the clause now 
reads, all explosions regardless of fire are excluded. This 
should not be. The loss by fire, whatever it be, should be 
covered, whether associated with explosion or not. 

The next and last clause, “‘ nor by lightning or explosion of 
any kind, unless fire ensue,” etc., is well enough, for it is the 
fire hazard that is the underwriters’ part in the risk, and it is 
proper to limit his liability accordingly. 

From the standpoint of the legal, as well as the underwriters’ 
meaning of words, also that of justice to the assured within the 
spirit of the contract of insurance as an indemnifying agree- 
ment, we see that the second clause of the common form of 
policy can be very much modified without injury to the interests 
of either party. 











NEW YORR’S WATER SUPPLY. 


EW YORK has long boasted of her famous Croton water, 

and the excellent system of distribution adopted, by 
means of which it is brought to the doors of the rich and poor 
with equal facility. The water is excellent in quality, and, in 
years past, no limit was placed upon the amount each in- 
dividual might consume. The system which gives us this 
water supply is an elaborate one, consisting of a series of dams 
with which to gather the water in lakes and ponds, an aqueduct 
some forty miles in extent, which crosses one large stream— 
the Harlem river—and several smaller ones, and reservoirs of 
great extent and capacity. Yet New York has considerably 








outgrown this system. It was entirely adequate to the demands 
made upon it twenty years ago, but, even with the additions 
made to it within the past few years, is now insufficient to sup- 
ply the ordinary wants of our citizens. Within twenty years, 
New York city has more than doubled her area, and nearly 
doubled the number of her population. This addition to her 
area does not materially affect the water supply, for the added 
district lies above the Harlem river, is suburban in its charac- 
teristics, and is not entirely dependent upon the Croton system. 
But the additions to our population have built up the city 
proper into a solid mass of business and residence blocks of 
houses, extending from the Battery to. Harlem river. Twenty 
years ago, the region around, above and including Central Park, 
was a rocky waste, inhabited only by “ squatters,” and stray 
goats. Now it is closely built up with costly residences, some 
of them the most elegant the city boasts of. It is this thicken- 
ing up of our population that overtaxes our Croton system, 
and renders the water supply unequal to the demands made 
upon it. Every summer for the past five or six years there has 
been a great outcry over the scarcity of water, and, in some 
sections, the pressure was so slight that it would not rise above 
the first ftoor. In the daytime, when all our great manufacto- 
ries are in operation, and drawing their water supply without 
stint from the Croton mains, the supply for domestic purposes 
has been very greatly restricted, to the serious inconvenience 
of housekeepers. 

Great danger to the city lurks in this insufficient water sup- 
ply. Already on several occasions, the fire department has 
been retarded greatly in its work at fires from a lack of water 
with which to supply the engines. This has arisen partly from 
an insufficient supply of water, but principally from a lack of 
capacity in the street mains. In large areas, that are now com- 
pactly built up in residences and business blocks, small street 
mains were put down years ago, when the houses were scat- 
tered, and the water demand limited. Fortunately, the resources 
of the fire department are so great that it has been able to over- 
come this difficulty without serious results flowing from it. But 
let a Chicago or Boston conflagration break out, and almost the 
first cry that would be heard would be lack of water. Either 
the supply itself would run short, or the pipes through which 
it is distributed prove inadequate to convey the quantity 
required to the point of danger. There is a constant. appre- 
hension felt among fire and insurance authorities in regard to 
this subject, and when an alarm indicates a fire in certain dis- 
tricts, they are instantly on the alert, and impatient and nervous 
until they learn that the fire is subdued. For any ordinary fire 
the present water supply would suffice, but let that great cdn- 
flagration which everybody anticipates once get started, and the 
fire department would be placed at a disadvantage at once, be- 
cause of the limited facilities for obtaining water. It occurs 
quite frequently now, that when two or three steamers are 
taking water from one of the small mains the supply is ex- 
hausted, so that other engines are obliged to go to other hydrants 
located on other mains at long distances from the fire. Every 
foot added to a line of hose impairs the efficiency of the engine. 
In case of a great fire, when all the engines should be brough} 
to work within a limited area, there would be many of them 
that would be unable to obtain water from the Croton system 
of street mains. 

An auxiliary water supply for fire purposes is an absolute 
necessity for the safety of the city. With a magnificent river 
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on either side of the city, such supply would not be diffi- 
cult to obtain, but would involve considerable expense. Stand- 
pipes located at convenient points on either river, into which 
the water should be pumped by powerful machinery, would 
give the required pressure to distribute it to any part of the 
city. This would necessitate a separate and distinct system of 
street mains for the conveyance of the salt river water. But 
the water so obtained could be used for many other pur- 


poses. It would do for many business enterprises where large 


quantities of Croton are now used, thus saving the Croton for 


domestic uses. It could also be used for street cleaning, and 
in a great variety of ways, sufficient to pay for the cost of the 
required works. With sufficient pressure from the stand-pipes 
effective fire streams would be obtained at the hydrants, thus 
doing away with the cumbersome steam fire engines, and saving 
a large portion of the cost of maintaining the fire department. 
With such an auxiliary water system, giving us an abundance 
of salt water for manufacturing and fire purposes, reserving all 
the Croton supply for domestic uses, the present Croton sys- 
tem would be found adequate for many years to come. It is the 
great waste of water, and the drafts made upon the supply for 
manufacturing purposes, that make the supply of Croton short 
every year, ard raise the annual apprehension of a water famine. 
New York stands in constant peril of a great conflagration, in 
contemplation of which no effort should be spared to provide a 
suply of water that can be depended upon. A lack of water, 
and street mains of inadequate capacity, made the Chicago 
fire possible. After the fire the citizens of that city insisted 
upon better water facilities, and having obtained them, they 
have little apprehension of another such calamity. New 
York should be wise in time, and take similar precautions 
before the calamity instead of after it. A bird in the hand is 
better than a stolen horse, and a lock on the stable door is worth 


two in the bush. So saith the proverb, or words to that effect. 





HEATING CITIES BY STEAM. 


HE proposition to introduce steam for heating purposes 

is being considered just now by several cities, and 

the Common Council of New York has gone so far as to 
grant to a private corporation the privilege of laying pipes in 
the streets for the purpose of distributing steam to consumers, 
as water and gas are now distributed. Another corporation 


proposes to substitute hot water for steam, and to serve the pub- 4 


lic with it in a similar manner. The proposition is to have 
large central stations where the steam is to be generated or the 
water heated in immense boilers, and conveyed thence in pipes 
to the business places or residences of citizens. It is represent- 
ed that this will be a great saving in the expense of heating, 
and will, in addition, do away with all the inconvenience and 
annoyance of maintaining so many separate coal fires. It is 
further claimed that the steam-heating system will furnish 
motive power for driving machinery, and provide the means 
for cooking, and performing all domestic operations that 
require the use of heat. But one city has given this plan 
a practical test, and that is Lockport, N. Y., the home of 
Mr. Holly, who first conceived the idea. There the experi- 





ment is pronounced a success, its advantages lying not so much 
in the lessening of the expense of heating, as in the greater 
comfort and convenience it affords over the ordinary means of 
heating. Consumers find that a more even temperature can be 
maintained in their houses by the use of steam than by coal or 
wood fires in stoves or furnaces, while the supply of steam is 
constant, and obtained without trouble or annoyance. 

There seems to be no good reason why this system ghould not 
be successfully adopted in New York as well as Lockport, and 
the wonder is that the plan had not before suggested itself to 
some enterprising and inventive mind. Steam power is trans- 
mitted from one building to another without difficulty, and 
in some instances throughout an entire block ; steam itself is 
conveyed in pipes throughout large buildings, heating numerous 
rooms, thereby covering large areas. Why this area should 
not be extended seems dependent only upon the supply of steam. 
In Lockport, steam is conveyed a distance of four miles from 
the point where it is generated, performing the service required 
of it at the end of the line as well as at the beginning. It 
seems probable, therefore, that the experiments about to be 
made here will be crowned with success, so far as doing what 
is claimed for the system. 

Whether or not it will do more, and result in disaster instead 
of good, is a question in which insurance companies are inter- 
ested. It is urged that the introduction of steam pipes into 
buildings will do away with stoves and furnaces, those fruitful 
sources of conflagrations. It is just possible, however, that the 
steam pipes will perform the same disastrous feats with equal 
success, but more insidiously. It is a demonstrated fact that 
steam pipes are a frequent cause of fire, while it is strongly 
suspected that they are responsible for many fires whose origin 
is classed as “‘ unknown.” Steam pipes, running in close prox- 
imity to woodwork, very soon dry the life out of the wood, 
and, in fact, reduce it to charcoal, which ignites readily under 
a moderate degree of heat. Instances without number can be 
cited of woodwork having been thus reduced to the condition of 
tinder, and ignited without the agency of a flame. Mr. Braid- 
wood, the organizer of the London Fire Brigade, in an exam- 
ination before a committee of the House of Lords, said: * It is 
my belief, that by long exposure to heat not much exceeding 
that of boiling water at 212°, timber is brought into such con- 
dition that it will take fire without the application of a light. 
The time during which this process goes on until it ends in 
spontaneous combustion, is from. eight to ten years, so that a 
fire might be hatching in a man’s premises during the whole 
time of his lease, without making any sign.” He relates that 
“in a fire in the Bank of England, the hearth on which the 
stove was placed was cast iron, an inch thick, with two-and-a- 
half inches of concrete underneath it, but the timber below it 
was fired.” Steam pipes, which are often heated to a degree 
far above the boiling-point, may be found all through our mod- 
ern buildings in close contact with base-boards, wood partitions 
and pine floors, which would ignite at a lower degree .of heat 
if in immediate contact. Immediate contact being avoided, the 
process of reducing the wood to tinder goes on, until, under 
favorable conditions, combustion takes place. There is a big 
fire, and a great mystery as to its origin. Mr. Bird, in his book 
on “ Protection against Fire,” gives numerous instances where 
fires have originated from woodwork placed near steam or hot 
water pipes. Steam pipes enclosed in wooden boxes and sur- 
rounded by sawdust, have frequently set fire to their surround- 
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ings. Dr. Jackson, a writer on the subject of fires, says he has 
often set fire to charcoal at a temperature less than boiling 
water, without the intervention of a flame. A pile of charcoal 
was destroyed by spontaneous combustion in seven days. 

If the general introduction of steam pipes into every room of 
every building in the city, is going to reduce all woodwork to 
a condition of tinder, or charcoal, it will prove a blessing not 
unmixed with evil. Our modern structures are little better than 
lumber yards, filled with highly seasoned lumber in its most 
combustible forms, and the danger from fire, from causes 
already existing, is very great. If the steam-heating system is 
to add still another element of danger, the proposition should 
be well considered before being adopted. The danger may not 
be apparent in one year, or two, but if the process of reducing 
wood to charcoal progress from year to year in all our dwellings 
and places of business, the list of fires is likely to be largely 
augmented in the future. 

This is a phase of the new system of heating cities in which 
insurance companies are deeply interested. The advantages to 
be derived from it promise to be very great, and foresight and 
prudence can provide against the evils that are threatened. If 
the steam pipes are properly placed and carefully protected, 
there need be no apprehension. But the reckless manner in 
which they are now placed in buildings must be done away 
with, and steam fitters must be taught that almost any kind of 
wood can be set fire to by heat, even where there is no flame. 
Insurance companies would do well to watch carefully the ex- 
periments made in this matter, and to see that their interests 
are not jeopardized by them. 








THAT IMPORTUNATE AGENT. 


E had heard of him before. With politic assurance in 
his face and blank applications for insurance in his 
pockets he was said to secure and insure every victim whom 
he laid hold of in dead earnest, whether already insured or not. 
We had never seen him, but we knew his reputation well, for 
it had often been told us how another company had tried to 
secure his services by an offer of $10,000 a year, salary and 
commissions, and how promptly and scornfully he had rejected 
the offer. We had long desired not so much to meet this man 
as to stand aside as a third party and witness, on some favorable 
opportunity, an exhibition of his skill. This coveted scene, 
however, was not ours to enjoy, but in place of it we were 
destined to a personal encounter in which we were made the 
party of the second part. 

This enterprising solicitor, full of solicitude for the mortal 
welfare of ourselves and family, all of whom were as unknown 
to him as the heathen (or dwellers on the heath) sought us out 
in the full missionary spirit, his face aglow with the inspiration 
of a great cause for which he was the ‘** commissioned ” bearer 
of good tidings. He gained access to the editorial rooms of 
THE SpEcTATOR in busy hours on grounds of urgent personal 
business. He approached us with all that direct and cordial 
frankness which the self-introduction of a well known public 
man always carries with it. There was urbanity of manner. 
There was immediately manifest great knowledge of experience 








if not a considerable experience of knowledge. With the 
frank announcement of name and position he did not abruptly 
announce his errand, and we were wholly unsuspicious of it, 
Onur first thought was that we were about to receive some item 
of insurance news, or the suggestion of some pleasant and 
timely topic for editorial discussion ; for his beaming counten- 
ance said that he did not come to rebuke us for editorial sins 
of omission nor to confess or report any agents’ sins of com- 
mission. 

While his errand was not introduced abruptly, no moment was 
wasted in useless talk, about present or prospective meterological 
conditions, but his avoidance of the subject gave us the credit of 
knowing as much of it as he did, and this pleased and pre- 
possessed us. Then he suggested how much and how long 
he had admired Tue Spectator. We liked that narrative 
and, consequently, the narrator, because it was apparent that he 
was a man of sense and discrimination. We felt assured, too, 
already, that he liked us, and that he spoke knowing our con- 
nection with that journal, and as our countenance mellowed 
with appreciation at his wholesome views, he proceeded to 
specify, and say how he specially enjoyed the editorial matter, 
and, meeting with encouragement, he added that he observed 
continual improvement in it. Then he illustrated his remarks 
by referring to what he had printed on life insurance, the im- 
portance of every man insuring early, and also often, as he be- 
comes able to carry more. Then he skillfully drew us out on 
plans of insurance, till he discovered our taste, when he began 
to show that he had a plan for every man, and could write life 
insurance to suit the most fastidious. Then he dropped into 
pleasant anecdote regarding his success in securing applications, 
and declared that he had been more remarkable than any of his 
competitors in the field in gaining insurance men as policy- 
holders, and especially insurance editors and journalists. Illus- 
trations at this point seemed to attest the correctness of his esti- 
mate, and we had become too deeply interested not to welcome 
the inquiry as to whether we were carrying all the life insurance 
that we could pay for. We promptly declared, however, that 
we could not carry another pound, as we now found ourselves 
without surplus revenue at the end of the year; besides, we 
considered ourself a too healthy risk to need more at present. 
He at once begged to differ from us in this particular, as his 
experience had taught him that a large number of persons of 
our age and physique had lived to pay but a single premium ; 
and here again his pet illustrations could not be gainsayed or 
denied. Our appeal to the universal longevity of our ancestors 
and collateral relatives was met by the remark that in the 
multifarious business of modern life horrible accidents often 
crushed out the lives of the most healthful and vigorous persons, 
and here, too, illustrations drawn from historic facts silenced us. 
Having convinced us of the importance of the subject, he well 
understood the next stage of procedure, and, therefore, quietly 
remarked that he, of course, did not know our circumstances, 
but in any case life insurance was most applicable. If we had 
no money to pay premium on additional insurance, the existing 
policies would be excellent security on which to borrow some; 
and if we were deeply in debt already, the only sure way of 
securing Our creditors against loss in the event of our death 
would be to provide for them by large policies of life insurance. 
Or, on the other hand, if creditors were likely to devour all our 
substance, the only way that we could lay up money against 
their greedy demands, and secure bread for our future family, 
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or family bread for the future, would be through the medium of 
life insurance. While life insurance, he said, was altogether 
the most profitable system of banking for the rich, he thought 
it particularly adapted to the poor who are dependent on 
moderate salaries for their living. He asked our age. He 
quickly made figures to convince the most obstinate, for every- 
one knows that figures never lie, and we hardly need say that 
we were obliged to double the amount of our interest in life 
insurance. 

This narrative is not written for the encouragement of all 
agents to apply at this office to obtain a risk on us, nor simply 
to announce that none need apply on the ground that we are 
now fully insured in matters of life, accident and fidelity, but 
our object is to point a moral by this unadorned tale. We 
desire to commend the logical persistence of this agent. He 
knew his business and he knew human nature. We ourselves 
were unskilled in his department of thought and activity, but 
had we been a judge of it, an unjust judge, a judge who neither 
feared God nor regarded man, yet because of his importunity 
we should have granted him all his desire. Such an agent can 
earn $10,000 a year for any company, for he takes hold of every 
man with a bull-dog grip, and does not let go till the game is 
secure; and yet he does it so sweetly that he never seems to 
bully or bulldoze anybody. His repeated visits grew more and 
more welcome as his arguments began to gain the force of 
persuasion, till at the climax, we would have risen at midnight 
to lend him three loaves or three times the amount of our 
premium. 

Business is successfully done in these times, or in almost any 
other, by the methods and the tact exhibited by this enterpris- 
ing agent. Men will not be driven into anything, however 
good, even though it involve both their life and their immortality, 
but they can be reasoned with and persuaded by the appliances 
of skill and patience. When agents, salesmen and hundreds 
of professional men complain of ill luck and hard times and 
harder employers, often the hardness is in themselves and 
everybody but themselves knows it. They can profitably study 
the methods of the cat, the spider, the serpent (for a serpent is 
literally a creeper, with no allusion to bite or poison,) and with 
all the wisdom of these creatures may be innocent as doves. 
Efficiency in the art of persuasion is a great gift, whether it be 
exercised upon and for the. good of individuals, or applied to 
assembled multitudes. With the contraction in the number of 
companies and diminution of rates, if there could be the same 
decrease in the various solicitors of insurance, and the best 
could receive the enlarged field to which their merits entitle 
them, it would be easier for the companies and for the agents, 
and also pleasanter for insurers who always prefer the skillful 
service of the professional to the bungling experiments of the 
apprentice who has often done much to bring the cause into 
contempt. 








INSURANCE CAPITAL. 


EVOLUTIONS never go backward” is a trite and true 

saying, and is as applicable to social and business mat- 
ters as to political. The mind of man demards progression, and 
will not tolerate retrogression, or even a standing still in any of 
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the affairs of life. From ox teams and corduroy roads to stone- 
ballast, double-track, steel rail, steam car roads, and from mail 
bags on horseback to the cablegram, the march of events has been 
one of steady progression. ‘* Onward and upward” has been and 


is still the motto of universal action. Society moves, business 
moves, the world moves, and none can be so blind as not to ob- 
serve the spirit of progress in the panorama of the times in 
which we live. The event of to-day is forgotten to-morrow in 
wonderment at some fresh development. Each day gives birth 
to new thought and new ambition, and old things are discarded 
and dropped by the wayside in the “onward march” of life. 
Every avocation in which men find themselves engaged is 
buoyed up and stimulated by this all-pervading atmosphere of 
not only ideal but material progression. 

Insurance as a business finds itself surrounded by the inftu- 
ences which operate in every other direction. It has kept and 
must still keep pace with the progress of events throughout the 
business world. The time has been when small capital would 
suffice as a basis upon which to transact the business of insur- 
ance. Neither the demand upon insurance nor the demands of 
the public outmeasured the capital proportions of companies in 
times past. But as the business grew in volume and import- 
ance the requirement for larger capital became general, and the 
indemnifying power of companies was increased by an increase 
of capital to meet the demands of the business. Ten thousand 
dollars in cash, z. e., one hundred thousand subscribed capital, 
with ten per cent. paid in, was regarded ample to start with not 
many years ago. Then fifty thousand dollars cash was re- 
quired ; then the full one hundred thousand ; then two hundred 
thousand, which is the present minimum figure of organizing 
capital. Some of the more progressive and ambitious com- 
panies have gone into the millions as capital bases. From their 
action one million dollars has about become the standard of 
capital to a first-class company. The experiences of Chicago, 
Boston and Portland have shown the necessity for having large 
capital for successful operation. Indeed, the record of the past 
in general argues that small capital is not altogether reliable, 
even if exempt from the demands of disastrous fires. The 
wrecks which mark the history and swell. the death-roll of in- 
surance corporations, bear funereal testimony to the results of 
small capital in so precarious and power-testing a business as 
underwriting. Hundreds of small companies have “ gone the 
way of all the earth,” leaving behind a cloud of witnesses to 
their insufficiency and to mourn their unfortunate demise. 
True, all companies with large capital have not been success- 
ful, but the want of success was not on account of capital, but 
in most instances was attributable to mismanagement or special 
disasters. 

As a general proposition, large capital is safer than small, 
and this for various reasons. Large capital is more conserva- 
tive ordinarily than small. It commands better talent, better 
business and better rates, with less ratios of expense and of loss. 
Just in proportion as insurance companies are rendered safe for 
the insured are they desirable, or deserving of the patronage of 
the public. Therefore any measure calculated to improve their 
condition and to better fit them to discharge the obligations 
which they may assume, is to be encouraged, and should meet 
the approval of all. In our opinion the time has come when 
the minimum standard of cash capital for a fire insurance com- 
pany should be increased to $500,000, and when no stock com- 
pany should be hereafter permitted to organize for business 
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unless possessed of at least this amount of paid-up cash capital. 
We need fewer and stronger companies, and there is no better 
time to inaugurate the change than the present. In this connec- 
tion we repeat what Tue Spectator has already advocated, 
the amalgamation of New York City companies until the mini- 
mum capital of each representing this plan shall equal at least 
$500,000. In short, we desire to see $500,000 made the basis 
capital of all companies organized in this State. 

With reference to foreign companies, z. e., those organized 
under foreign governments, we think the deposit now required 
of $200,000 should be increased to $500,000, and treated as 
special American capital, and subject to the same conditions as 
the capital of American companies. Any foreign insurance 
company, worthy of the confidence or patronage of the Ameri- 
can people can readily and should willingly comply with this 
requirement ; and any company which has neither the ability 
nor the willingness to comply, should be excluded from the 
privilege of doing business in this country. There is as much 
difference between foreign, as American companies, and this 
mode of testing the strength and disposition of the former is 
just and reasonable. We are not advocating any measure pre- 
judicial to the interests of worthy foreign insurance companies, 
but we want the same tests of solvency and strength applied to 
them that are applied to our own companies. This is simply 
even-handed justice, and should meet the approbation of all 
responsible foreign companies. 





CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


THE DANGER FROM CELLULOID. 


WRITER in a scientific journal said some short time ago that 
A celluloid factories in large cities are not desirable, and that they 
must be classed among the extra hazardous as far as fire insurance is 
concerned. Our good friends on Park Row had doubtless a very good 
reason for making such a statement. As a matter of policy, such 
risks are not much sought after, and some companies decline to write 
them at any rate, for they have not forgotten the explosion of the cel- 
luloid works in Newark, N. J., in 1875, when the making of celluloid 
was in its infancy. If the manufacturing of this material in its raw 
state is attended with so much danger, can it be said to be divested of 
its dangerous properties to any extent, by an alteration of its chemical 
composition or ingredients, when made into articles of every conceiv- 
able shape and size? There are those who affirm that these things 
are perfectly harmless, and yet celluloid is at times called “ xyrolene.”’ 
Why the name should be changed we cannot imagine, unless it is 
objectionable from an insurance point of view. A change of name 
does not always imply a change of character, for somebody said, 


** You may dress a bad boy in gold lace if you will, 
But the bad bey dremel. is a bad boy still.”’ 


Up to the present time, so far as we are aware, underwriters have 
not been called upon to pay any considerable amount for losses sus- 
tained by celluloid ; but it is a question for consideration, whether the 
rapid extent of the business, and the consequent manufacture of things 
in daily use from this inflammable material, will not sooner or later 
cause a pretty big leak in the good ship Insurance. ‘‘ There are now,” 
says The Newark Advertiser, “some seven or eight different establish- 
ments in the city.” These employ about 1,000 hands, and have in all 
probability more than a million dollars invested in the making of cel- 
luloid necklaces, piano keys, knife handles, dental plates, billiard balls 








and a score of other articles which look the reverse of anything ap. 
proaching to danger, but each and all will burn with fury. The extent 
of the trade may be estimated from the fact that one firm alone makes 
from two to three tons of piano keys every month. Celluloid is not 
only made to look like ivory, but it can be nicely colored to represent 
coral or imitation jewelry. 

It may be just possible for many who read even THE SPECTATOR to 
be in a state of happy ignorance respecting what has been called “ the 
fiendish nature of celluloid,” and a few words about its composition 
may help them in forming an opinion of its inflammable properties, 

Celluloid is a term borrowed from cellulose, which is found in the 
solid parts of every vegetable, and when pure resembles starch. It may 
also be seen nearly pure in cotton or linen fabric. The cellulose of 
cotton, when steeped in a mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids, and 
washed and dried at a high temperature, is not changed in appearance, 
but is so changed in its character as to be highly explosive and in- 
flammable, and, if kindled by a spark, flashes off quicker than gun- 
powder ; hence its name, gun-cotton. Gun-cotton dissolved, or rather 
diluted with ether, forms a glutinous and adhesive substance termed 
collodion, and if this is spread upon a surface the ether will evaporate 
and leave a transparent film explosive and inflammable, and ccllodior, 
wherever used, is no friend to the underwr.ter. Celluloid is formed by 
a combination of camphor and gun-cotton, but it is the gun-cotton 
which does all the mischief. The first establishment in England for 
the manufacture of gun-cotton was blown to atoms by an explosion 
of the substance, and the proprietor (a relative of the wr.ter) and seve- 
ral of his employes killed. 

Gun-cotton has more explosive power than gunpowder, for one 
pound of the former will carry a shot as far as four pounds of the 
latter. In one respect only is gunpowder safer than gun-cotton. Tne 
powder is in fine grains, which may be sprinkled about or fall through 
some crevice, but gun-cotton will hang together. 

The principal ingredient in celluloid is this terribly destructive agent, 
gun-cotton ; and although it may be crushed, rolled, heated, dissolved, 
or colored and moulded into so many forms, the dangerous and explo- 
sive element remains, only waiting for a convenient opportunity to 
prove its tremendous force. 

The makers of celluloid in this country should be compelled to do 
what they have had to do in another part of the world. In Germany, 
collodion cotton was found to be so explosive and dangerous a sub- 
stance, that a law was passed prohibiting its transportation. In the 
United States, the manufacturers, had they been in a similar position, 
would, of course, have bribed a few senators to get the law repealed ; 
but in Germany, law means law, and there was no atiempt to evade’ 
it. The Berliners did not want to lose their trade, and we find that a 
manufacturing chemist of Berlin, has succeeded in making a product 
called celloidin, which is free from all organic substances, and is not 
combustible ; but burns like paper, and may be transported with per- 
fect safety to any part of the kingdom. In Germany, however, life 
and property are supposed to be worth preserving, which is more than 
can be said of our republic, at this parti¢ular time. 

Underwriters may not agree upon any particular rate for a certain 
class of risks, but all will admit that there is not the least occasion*for 
multiplying the number of hazardous risks already in the market. 
We know that unprincipled men have made, and will continue to 
make for the sake of gain, many substances unfit to eat. and others 
unfit to wear. They may injure the system, pain and suffering may 
follow, but the cause being undetected, remains a mystery, and the 
delinquent escapes the punishment which he richly deserves, In the 
case of celluloid, there is no mystery, and it has not one redeeming 
feature. The ingredients used are known to be highly combustible, ° 
the manufactured goods are sent into every house, and are handled by 
men, women and children, who in some mysterious and wonderful 
manner have not suffered from contact with the most explosive ma- 
terial (dynamite excepted) of modern times. No human law should, 
and no Divine law does, sanction the making and selling of anything 
which is liable at any time to produce a vast amount of harm, 
especially when it appears asa toy ora bracelet. Gunpowder has a 
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name, nitro-glycerine has a name, and so have dynamite and gun- 
cotton. Celluloid should in the interest of insurance companies in 
particular, and in the interest of humanity in general, have the name 
« dangerous” on everything made from it, or its manufacture should 
be prohibited in the United States. 














MISCELLANY. 


THE CONTRAST OF TEMPERANCE WITH 
ABSTINENCE. 
By SiR JAMES PAGET. 
[From the Contemporary Review for November.] 


It may be assumed that there is no need now to write such argu- 
ments against intemperance as would be required if it were defended 
by any reasonable, sober person. All reasonable people hold it to be a 
hideous evil, and few know more of its mischiefs than do surgeons, 
who see its baneful influence in multiplying the injuries due to accident 
and violence, and in hugely increasing the danger and mortality of 
operations and of injuries such as sober people bear with impunity. 

The arguments against intemperance are complete and unanswer- 
able, and in favor or defence of it therc are none. But the necessity of 
total abstinence from alcoholic drinks is now, as for a great national 
advantage,,urged on those who are habitually moderate with nearly as 
much vehemence as on the habitual drunkards. It is said by some 
that there is not any habitual use of alcoholic drinks which is not im- 
prudent, even if it may not be called intemperate, and that even in 
small quantities they are always, and to all healthy persons injurious, 
slowly, it may be, but surely. And some, who see in them no direct 
harm, yet maintain that they are useless and unnecessary, and ought 
to be disused, so that, by overwhelming examples and custom of total 
abstinence, the crime and folly of intemperance may be put down. 
Statements such as these are confidently made; but if we look for 
evidence there seems to be very little in favor of them, ang there is 
more that inclines the other way. The whole of the evidence, indeed, 
which has as yet been collected for a comparison of the respective in- 
fluences of temperance and of abstinence on nations, or on large bodies 
of men, may seem not sufficient for a complete final decision. The 
subiect is a very large one, and very complicated ; and though the cen- 
tral question may seem narrow, it is involved in so many more that 
the final general answer must be subject to exceptions for particular 
cases, only to be settled by many future and careful researches. Still, 
on the whole, and on the question of national health and strength, I 
cannot doubt, with such evidence as we have, that the habitual moder- 
ate use of alcoholic drinks is generally beneficial, and that in the ques- 
tion raised between temperance and abstinence, the verdict should be 
in favor of temperance. 

The evidence of the evils of intemperance is abundant, clear and 
complete. If any one accustomed to weigh facts will compare with it 
what is given as the evidence of the evils of a moderate use of al- 
cohol, this must appear as, at the best, quite insignificant. Against 
intemperance we have the vast experience of life assurance offices, 
the records of large hospitals, the unanimous opinion of all prac- 
titioners of medicine, the results of all physiological studies, the 
belief of all reasonable persons. Against moderation we have none of 
these. 

So far as I know, no large insurance office or general hospital has 
yet begun to collect facts for statistics bearing on the respective influ- 
ences of moderation and of abstinence. Their records are of the “ tem- 
perate ’’ and the “ intemperate,” in various degrees; if they have any 
records of the “total abstainers,’’ they are far too few for any useful 
comparison. And it is hard to see how in any of these institutions 
sufficient statist'cs can be gained for a decision of the general influ- 
ences of habits so little apart, and practiced under so great variety of 
conditions, as are moderativn and abstinence. The least that could be 
used with any chance of getting at the truth would be a careful com- 
parison of five hundred total abstainers who have never been intem- 
perate, and were not bern of intemperate parents, with five hundred 
habitually moderate persons similarly born and bred, pursuing similar 
callings, and living under generally similar conditions ; and this com- 
parison should have regard, not only to average length of life and to 
health at different periods of life, but to the quantity of muscular work 
and of good mental work done by each group. With less evidence 
than such comparison as this might supply, I cannot suppose that any 
Statistics can be worth using in the question between moderation and 
abstinence, The reports of the health of prisoners, and of the quanti- 
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ties of work done by them, whilst both total abstinence and work are 
compulsory, cannot safely be used. Two sets of conditions can hardly 
be more unlike than those in a prison and those out of it. In the 
prison every arrangement is made for the maintenance of health and 
of fitness for work; every arrangement must be submitted to as abso- 
lutely as total abstinence ; every prisoner’s day’s work must be done. 
But we cannot so much as guess what would be the health and 
what the power and kind of work of the same prisoners if, when 
free, they could do as they please in everything but total abstinence. 
And what is true of prisoners is, in this view, equally true of the in- 
mates of workhouses. 

Thus we have no statistics, and are not within the reach of any, for 
deciding the question between moderation and abstinence. 

As for the opinions of the medical profession, they are, by a vast 
majority, in favor of moderation. It may be admitted that, of late 
years, the number of cases has increased in which habitual abstinence 
from alcoholic drinks has been deemed even better than habitual 
moderation. But, excluding those of children and young persons, the 
number of these cases is still very small, and few of them have been 
observed through a long course of years, so as to test the probable 
influence of a life-long habitual abs inence, Whatever weight, then, 
may be assigned to the balance of opinions among medical men, it 
certainly must be given in favor of moderation, not of abstinence. 

Then, we have some deductions from physiological observations, 
which are supposed to indicate a mischief in even habitual modera- 
tion. But some of these are really such that if, in the place of 
“alcohol” we were to read “ common salt,’’ we should be led to con- 
clude, if it were not for experience to the contrary, that we are 
destroying ourselves by the daily excessive use of a material which, in 
its excess, can alter the constitution of our blood, or the permeability 
or other properties of our tissues. And even the best of the physio- 
logical observations on alcohol do not touch the question between 
abstinence and moderation more nearly than as suggesting some of the 
directions which further inquiries should take. Medical science has 
always been full of facts derived from physiology ; facts which seemed 
certainly good guides to practice, safe signals of what must be true 
for training in health or for remedy of disease. Some of these have 
so proved themselves, and have led to some of the best knowledge we 
possess ; but many more have proved fallacious ; and I suppose that 
all who are actively engaged in practice are sure that experience 
alone can be trusted for deciding the practical value of a deduction 
from physiology. ‘Till we have this experience, large and clear, we 
must not regard the facts of physiology concerning alcohol as more 
than reasonable suggestions, facts or opinions to be received with all 
respect, but to be practically tested before they can be regarded as 
practically useful, or as decisive of the question now discussed. 

The beliefs of reasonable people are, doubtless, by a large majority 
favorable to moderation rather than abstinence, and this should not 
be regarded as of no weight in the discussion. For, although the sub- 
ject be one in which few even among reasonable people have made 
any careful observations, and fewer still have thought with any care, 
yet this very indifference to the subject, this readiness to fall in with 
custom, a custom maintained in the midst of a constant love of change, 
and outliving all that mere fashion has sustained, all this is enough to 
prove that the evidence of the custom being a bad one is not clear. 

Thus, then, from all the witnessses to the evils of intemperance we 
fail to get any clear evidence that there is mischief in moderation. 
Looking further we find in them certain indications that it is, on the 
whole, generally beneficial. The long-abiding custom of which I just 
now spoke makes this very probable. The use of alcohol, and, speak- 
ing generally, its habitually moderate use, has been for many centuries 
the custom of a large majority of civilized nations. We may safely 
say that there is a natural disposition among adult men to drink; a 
natural taste for alcoholic drinks, whether for their cheering influence 
or for any other reason. In the absence of any clear evidence to the 
contrary, there must be a presumption that such a natural taste has its 
purpose rather for good than for evil. In a general view of the 
natural tastes of all creatures for foods and drinks, we see that tastes 
are guides to good and not toevil. There may be an exception in 
our own case in relation to alcoholic drinks ; there may have been a 
universal fallacy in the minds of even reasonable, virtuous and self- 
denying people, who have believed that in the moderate use of wine or 
beer they gratified a natural and useful desire ; but the evidence of such 
a mistake ought to be very clear. 

For when it is said that the taste for these drinks is not natural, but 
artificial or acquired, there is error as to what in this case * natural” 
should mean. Our natural state is that in which we now live; the pre- 
sent state is to each race of men, if not to every one man, the natural 
state—the state atiained in the natural course of development. In 
this state men are disposed to drink alcoholic liquids, and the pre- 
sumption must be that these drinks are beneficially adjusted to some 
of the conditions of our life which have been attained in our develop- 
ment from some less civilized or completely savage state. Considering 
how largely our nature has been changed from that state by the 
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gradual developments of society, and by the various habits, dispositions, 
and capacities therewith associated, it is in the highest degree probable 
that, with these changes, we should have beneficial adjustments of 
different foods or other means of sustaining us in our work. Among 
these we may reckon the greater part of the comforts and of what 
now seem to be the necessities of our civilized, that is, our natural 
state, such as wheaten bread, potatoes, cultivated fruits, and well-fed 
meats ; and similarly among them we may reckon, unless there be clear 
reason to the contrary, such things as tea, coffee, and alcoholic drinks, 
and, I even venture to think, tobacco, though, probably, for only much 
smaller groups of men. Doubtless all these things are used by some 
persons in a mischievous excess; but so may be bread and cheese ; 
and many persons, complying with custom or fashion, may use them 
to whom even in moderation they are useless or mischievous ; but the 
fact of general or nearly universal custom is, in a matter of this kind, 
very weighty ; it gives a strong presumption in favor of the belief that 
these are beneficially adjusted to natural necessities. And the pre- 
sumption is equally strong, whether we regard the matter from the 
view of natural theology, and think of these things as providential in- 
sertions in a divinely guided course of nature, or from the view of 
natural history, where they may appear as instances in which the 
gradually developing human mind discerned, though it may have been 
almost unconsciously, the things fittest for its maintenance and pro- 
gress. All our foods have thus been provided or chosen; they have 
suited men’s tastes, and therefore have been desired and used, with- 
out any clear knowledge of their utility and fitness. Science has ascer- 
tained the reasons for their fitness; in the same course it may in time 
make us more sure of the fitness of the moderate use of alcohol. 

The presumption in favor of moderation being generally better than 
abstinence is strengthened by a comparison very broadly made be- 
tween those of our race who do not and those who do habitually use 
alcoholic drinks. In this view we may broadly compare the eastern 
with the western races, adding to these the North Americans, Cana- 
dians, and Australians. We may again take, as fair tests of the com- 
parative influences of moderation and of abstinence, the average 
length of life, average health, the quantity of muscular work, and the 
quantity of mental work. For the first two we have, I think, no 
evidence that can be relied on; but, at least, there is no reason to 
suppose that the easterns live longer or are healthier than the westerns 
and their descendants. But as to working power, whether bodily or 
mental, there can be no question that the advantage is on the side of 
those who use alcoholic drinks. And it is advantage of this kind 
which is most to be desired. Longevity is not the only or the best test 
of the value of the things on which we live. It may be only a long old 
age, or a long course of years of idleness or dulness useless alike to the 
individual and the race. That which is most to be desired is a national 
power and will for good working and good thinking, and a long duration 
of the period of life fittest for these; and facts show that these are 
more nearly attained by the peoples that drink alcohol than by those 
who do not. It may not be positively asserted that the alcohol does 
this good ; it may be due to many other things; but in trying to ac- 
count for it the influence of alcohol must not be excluded or counted 
as evil. 

We find a similar result in a comparison of the races of Europe, 
among whom different proportions of alcoholic drinks are habitually 
consumed. Comparing north with south we certainly compare those 
who drink more with those who drink less ; and the advantage is with 
those who drink more, especially when we compare them in respect 
of general activity and force of mind and body, in readiness and fit- 
ness for work, in enterprise, invention, production, and all the signs 
of the best mental activity and strength. Doubtless, in all these cases, 
the result may depend more on other conditions than on the use of 
alcohol; possibly, it may be even in spite of alcohol ; but this is neither 
proved nor probable, and we have no right to imagine it. 

It is to be observed that, in all these comparisons, the case in favor 
of moderation is burdened by the inclusion of the intemperate among 
the moderate. If the shortened lives and damaged healths, the idle- 
ness and bad work, of the drunkards, and all the miseries entailed 
upon their children, could be excluded from the reckoning, the evi- 
dence in favor of alcohol would be very greatly strengthened, and 
the reasons for preferring moderation to abstinence might seem con- 
clusive. 

We are bound, further, to consider the great length of time during 
which the nations compared have followed their different habits in 
regard to drinking. Let us count it—for the sake of a round number 
—at a thousand years, a time much below the truth. Knowing as 
we do the mischiefs that are transmitted through inheritance from 
the intemperate, it is hardly conceivable that, if moderation were in 
any degree mischievous, its evils should not by this time have become 
very evident. The accumulated evils of thirty generations of men 
given to moderate drinking should now be notable ; they should have 
risen to the level of the manifest evils of one or two generations of 
excess, or, if they were not positively distinct, they should have 
appeared in a comparison of the heirs of these drinking generations 





with the heirs of thirty generations of abstainers. But the result ig 
the reverse of this. West against east, north against south, the 
heirs of the moderate drinkers are better men in force of body and 
mind than are the heirs of the abstainers. I say, of moderate drinkers, 
Some would: say that before our time there have been centuries of 
habitual vile intemperance, and that our ancestors, for so long as we 
have records of them, drank hideously hard. I do not believe this, 
We have tales of the intemperance as of all other extravagances of 
former times, and, as usual,.the more customary moderation is not 
recorded, being not remarkable. But the worse that is said of our 
ancestors the less does any probability of harm, and the greater does 
the probability of good, from alcohol appear. 

It may be worth pointing out how great would be the force of any 
hereditary evil accumulated in a succession of many generations, 
Blackstone says, “It is, at the first view, astonishing to consider the 
number of lineal ancestors which every man hath within no very 
great number of degrees ; and so many different bloods is a man said 
to contain in his veins as he hath lineal ancestors. Of these, he hath 
two in the first ascending degree, his own parents ; he hath four in the 
second, the parents of his father and the parents of his mother; he 
hath eight in the third, the parents of his two grandfathers and two 
grandmothers ; and by the same rule of progression he hath an hun- 
dred and twenty-eight in the seventh, a thousand and twenty-four in 
the tenth, and, at the twentieth degree, or the distance of twenty gene- 
rations, every man hath above a million of ancestors, as common 
arithmetic will demonst~ate.” * 

This calculation is not quite accurate, for it neglects the cases of 
marriages of cousins and of other blood-relations. A person who 
is the offspring of first cousins may count only six great-grandparents ; 
but, allowing for these and ail such cases, we may safely estimate that 
at “the distance of twenty generations every man hath”’ many more 
than half a million of ancestors : and the estimate of ‘‘ abovea million,” 
though inaccurate for the number of ancestors, is necessarily aecurate 
for the number of times of transmission of hereditary properties, and ot 
the converging lines along which, in twenty generations, they must 
meet on every one born in the twenty-first. Let us then suppose that 
the moderate use of alcoholic drinks is, in even a very small degree, 
mischievous, and that the evil due to it is in some degree transmis- 
sible, as are those of intemperance, by inheritance : what should be the 
conditicn of every one among us, seeing that on each of us some 
measure of evil must have come along each of more than a million lines 
with constantly accumulating and convergent force? It may be said 
that there were, probably, many total abstainers among the half-million 
or more of ancestors, but, as probably, there were many drunkards ; and 
these two groups, each of which we may be nearly sure were a small 
minority of the whole number, may balance one another, and leave us 
free to think of the influence of several hundreds of thousands of 
transmissions of whatever evils can be transmitted from the effects of 
habitual moderation. I think it would be difficult to find a healthy 
family born of three successive generations of drunkards, or of persons 
all suffering with the same heritable disease. If, then, healthy families 
are born after thirty generations of habitual drinkers of alcohol, how 
can we fairly charge its moderate use with doing mischief? Is it not 
fair to think it probable that it has rather been beneficial, and one 
among the conditions to which we owe the still gradually increasing 
healthiness and working power of our race? At least it must seem 
clear that the effects of excess, and those of moderation, in the use of 
alcoholic drinks are so incomparably different in degree, that they may 
be reckoned as different in kind; and that though the one is always 
injurious, the other may be always harmless, and often or usually 
beneficial. 

It is, perhaps, due to the want of a sufficient appreciation of the 
different effects of the same substance, or the same force, applied in 
different quantities to the living body, that a moderate use of alcoholic 
drinks appears to some persons to be necessarily mischievous. If a 
large quantity does great harm, a smaller quantity, it is thought, must 
do some harm, however much less it may be. But the facts are the 
other way. Large quantities of quinine will make a man, at least for 
a time, deaf and blind; smaller quantities may do nothing of the kind, 
but may cure his ague; and yet smaller may leave him with his ague 
and all his senses unaffected, but may improve*his appetite. One 
y ramen of arsenic may kill any man; another much smaller may 
strengthen him, or cure his neuralgia, or some disease of his skin. Or 
a Styrian may (perhaps) be all the better for taking, in a year, as much 
arsenic as if he took in a day would be fatal tohim. And the same 
thing is to be seen in other conditions, though less plainly than in the 
use of poisons and medicines. The best way to make muscles large 
and strong is by moderate exercise gradually increased ; by the same 
exercises in excess they may be weakened and brought to waste: the 
nerves of sight and Base may be improved by moderate and 
graduated exercises, ruined by excess of similar exercises: our cuticle 
may be made to grow thick and strong by duly adjusted friction, and 


* Commentaries. Ed. Sweet, 1844. Vol. ii. p. 202. 
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may be spoiled or detached by similar friction not duly adjusted. And 
the rule is very general: the same influences which in one degree are 
destructive, are, in a less degree, beneficial. It would only be con- 
sisted with this rule that alcohol should be, in large quantities, injuri- 
ous, in small quantities useful. i 

I have dealt with the question between temperance and abstinence 
entirely from the side from which my profession has enabled me to 
study it so far as may justify my giving an opinion on it. My study 
makes me as sure as I would ever venture to be on any such question, 
that there is not yet any evidence nearly sufficient to make it probable 
that a moderate habitual use of alcoholic drinks is generally, or even 
to many persons, injurious; and that there are sufficient reasons for 
believing that such an habitual use is, on the whole and generaliy, 
beneficial. It may be assumed that further study of the matter, by com- 

tent and calmly minded scientific persons, will discover many facts 
concerning the use of alcohol which will lead to the remedy of such 
harm as, even in moderation, it may do to some persons, or to some 
whole races of men, and to its use being better directed and limited 
than in our present customs. But knowledge of this kind will not 
change the general conclusion in favor ot the general utijity of a 
moderate use of alcoholic drinks; and till this knowledge is gained 
every one may assume that he may safely use them in such moderation 
as he does not find to be injurious. 

But, as I have said, there are many who, even if they would admit 
this, would yet maintain that the mischiefs of intemperance are so 
much greater than any conceivable advantages of moderation, that we 
ought not to promote or defend moderation, because its promotion 
hinders the general adoption of total abstinence, which, they say, is 
the necessary and only sure remedy for intemperance. Here, I can 
only doubt. I should think that in this, as in other things lawful yet 
tempting to excess, the discipline of moderation is better than the 
discipline of abstinence. But it is certain that we have no facts at all 
by which to estimate whether the whole benefits of moderation, or 
the whole possible benefits or evils of total abstinence, or the whole 
sure evils of intemperance, would be the greater; we have nothing 
from which we may make even a fair guess, or which would justify a 
great experiment. Without sueh knowledge it seems unreasonable to 
urge the discontinuance of a custom which is certainly pleasant and 
probably useful and very unreasonzble to require temperate persons, 
who are an immense majority of the population, to cease to do that 
which is lawful, useful, and agreeable, in order that the intemperate 
minority may be induced to cease to do that which is unlawful and 
mischievous. It would be not less unreasonable to urge that honest 
people should cease to gain money because there are some misers, 
thieves, and swindlers. 

But some will say, What is this moderation? How may we define 
it? Let those who thus ask try to define, to the satisfaction of any ten 
persons, what, under all circumstances and to all people, is moderation 
in bread or the wearing of jewels, in hunting or the language of con- 
troversy. 











THE INSURANCE CYCLOPEZDIA. 


The London Times of January 2 printed an extended review of this 
most important work by Cornelius Walford, F. I. A., F. S. S., from 
which we quote the extracts below given. The delivery of this work 
in this country which has been interrupted for some time, is shortly to 
be resumed, and the entire work will be available to American sub- 
scribers without further delay. Enough of it has been seen already to 
convince underwriters of its great value, and it promises to become a 
standard authority here, as in England. The following extracts indi- 
cate how exhaustively the author pursues each subject treated of, and 
these cover the whole range of topics incident to the insurance busi- 
ness : 

To the uninitiated “Insurance” appears a very simple and prosaic 
matter. A tradesman insures his goods and wares, a merchant his 
ships, professional men and others their lives. The contingency in view 
in each case arrives sooner or later, and the insurance office pays the 
money which it has engaged to pay. Yet behind ail ihis apparent sim- 
plicity there are lying hid great scientific principles, such as the mathe- 
matical doctrine of probability, the laws of chance, and the operation of 
averages. What is more, there seems to belong to the subject of insur- 
ance a history extending to remote antiquity, and a vast range of lit- 
erature, but little known as yet to the outer world. These facts, and 
many more besides, are to be gleaned from the tour large octavo vol- 
umes before us, embracing in all more than 2,500 closely-printed pages, 








and which, we understand, constitute only about half of the entire 
work, 

It is never a very easy task to describe the contents of a work of 
reference ; but this Cyclopedia is something more, for it embodies the 
history and literature of the subject of which it treats, and furnishes us 
with memoirs of all those persons who have risen to eminence in the 
insurance world on either side of the Atlantic. In dealing with it we 
will adopt the simple method of turning rapidly over its pages, and 
noting a few of their principal contents. The first important title which 
strikes us is that of “ Accident Insurance,” Here we meet with the 
curious historical fact, that when in 1665 England declared war against 
the United Netherlands, that Republic com a proclamation announc- 
ing the amount of recompense which would be awarded to soldiers 
wounded in the service of their country, as (reduced to English money) 
£14 12s. for loss of one eye, £ 62 10s. for loss of both, so much for loss of 
arms, legs, hands, feet, fingers, &c.; a feature which has come to be 
adopted in accident insurance nearly two centuries later. It seems that 
railway enterprise first brought into play among ourselves the idea of 
modern accident insurance, although that business has since taken-a 
much wider range, and is now extended to accidents from all causes. We 
pass on to another title, “‘ Amsterdam,’’ which gives an account of the 
Marine Insurance Ordinance there promulgated in 1598, curious as con- 
taining a form of policy under which the diamonds and other precious 
stones sent to Holland to be “‘cut’’ were insured against all the risks of 
transport on land and by water, including ‘‘ robbers and thieves, and all 
other perils and adventures,”” This system of insurance is practised at 
Amsterdam to the present day, as shown by a recent letter in our own 
columns from a correspondent at Amsterdam. But it is under the next 
principal title, that of “‘ Annuities on Lives,’ that we begin to under- 
stand the true scope of the work. Here our author begins by tabu- 
lating the method employed by that great jurist, the Praetorian Prefect 
Ulpianus, for valuing annuities on lives, under the requirements of the 
Falcidian law (Lex Falcidia de Legatis ) adopted in the Roman empire 
B.C. 40; and the history of life annuities is continued through all its 
varying phases of raising national loans. This was the practice in 
England during the last and the preceding centuries, and it was also 
the practice in Holland, where, indeed, life annuities were first em- 
ployed as a scheme of national finance. Finally, speculation in life an- 
nuities was carried to such a pitch here that the practice had to be 
restrained by Act of Parliament. Very ample,and sometimes amusing, 
details of these dealings are given. When we reach the article “‘ Assur- 
ance”’ the veil of mystery, at least to an outsider, is finally rent asunder, 
and we are brought face to face with the whole subject. ‘“ Assurance” 
is the principle ; “ Insurance’’ represents the practice. The principle, 
we are told, has been extended and applied to no less than sixty-four 
branches of business, either here or abroad. These are all enumerated. 
They range from the ordinary forms of insurance, such as we have 
named, down to insuring your plate-glass windows, the carriage in 
which you go to the opera, and the horses which draw it, the Christmas 
presents which you send to your country cousins, or the integrity of the 
title of your estates, the rents of which constitute your daily bread. In 
other countries varied forms of the application of insurance prevail. 
In France they insure against floods, as also against frosts, by which 
the wine crop of the country is so much endangered in the spring of 
the year. Here we learn, too, that an ingenious Frenchman has learnt 
to make “ artificial clouds,” by means of which the frost is prevented 
from descending on to the vines, and the necessity tor insurance is thus 
removed. In Holland they insure the performance of commercial bar- 
gains, and fluctuations in the prices of stocks. These latter forms of 
insurance prevailed here also at one period, as did the insurance of 
chances in the State Lotteries, when we raised loans by these means ; 
but such dealings are now rendered illegal by our several enactments 
against gambling insurances. Many of the forms of insurance con- 
tracts enumerated under this head read more like fable than fact; but 
as we become better acquainted with the character of the work they 
resolve themselves into solemn realities. 

We are not yet through letter A, but we cannot leave it without 
glancing at the article on ‘“‘ Average,” which has so wide a bearing 
upon mercantile dealings. It has been tersely said that “the wedding 
of Average with Premium constitutes the contract of Marine Insur- 
ance.” At this point we may with advantage quote the author, as 
furnishing an example of the style and the extent of the historical range 
of the book :— 

‘** There has been a good deal of speculation, naturally, as to who were the first 

eople to settle the principles of Maritime Average in the form in which they have 
en handed down from nation to nation, for, say, something like 3,000 years. We 
find nothing approaching the subject of Average in the ancient Hindoo laws. The 
Koran (admittedly of much more modern date) is silent thereon. The Sido- . 


nians, = in commerce, leave no trace of having understood Maritime Aver- 
age. ‘The Athenians do leave some traces; but all that we really know, or have 


ground for believing, is that the rules which fixed the reciprocal obligations of the 

owners of the cargo of a vessel to contribute towards the reparation of sacrifices 

made for the common safety in a storm were the same as those of the Rhodians, 

who next succeeded them in the greatness of commercial enterprise. The Rhodian 

penctice of Maritime Average has, happily, been preserved to us in an authentic form, 
ut this only from the circumstance o' 


the Romans having fallen back upon it for 
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This custom of the 

hodians becoming, as we have seen, embodied in the Roman civil law, as em- 
braced in the Pandects, and the civil law being adopted by nearly all the Admiralty 
Courts of Europe, and especially by our own, its spirit is embodied in many of the 
decisions of our Courts even down to the present day,”’ 


The author traces this descent in detail through the codes of the 


idance in the formation of their mercantile code. * * * 


various mercantile States of Europe. Passing on, we arrive at the title 
“ Bottomry,” a species of marine insurance, which, we are told, “was 
practised by the natives of India in remote ages,” the authority of Sir 
William Jones and the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone being vouched 
for the statement, Here, too, we find quoted the contract of bottomry 
recited by Demosthenes in his speech against Lacritus (probably about 
340 B.C.), and which, being placed alongside of a bottomry bond of 
modern date, presents such a remarkable identity of form and language 
that we can but exclaim, “ There is indeed nothing new under the sun.” 
The title ‘‘ Barcelona”’ indicates the existence of contracts of marine 
insurance there, much as now practised, several centuries earlier than 
they are usually believed to have been introduced into Europe. The 
title “ Bills of Mortality” (after assuring us that such Bills were kept 
in ancient Rome under the name of Ratzones Libctine—in the Temple 
of Libitina—the Goddess of Funerals) takes us directly back to the 
plague days of this city. A Bill is quoted as having been issued in 
London in 1563. In this connection we find here the history of the 
Fraternity of St. Nicholas—which afterward became the Company of 
Parish Clerks, and whose especial mission it was to keep and to issue 
these Bills. This fraternity obtained from the Star Chamber a decree 
authorizing it to set up a printing press for the purpose of printing the 
weekly and general Bills, but this was not till 1625. We ought to say 
that it is stated to be.part of the plan of the Cyclopzdia to treat of 


vital statistics, so far as they bear upon insurance, and we suppose it: 


must be granted that life insurance was almost impossible during the 
frequent recurrence of the plague —so the author implies, at least. 

We hasten to close the first volume, and in so doing pass over a long 
article on “Calculating Machines.”” Who had supposed that there were 
some fifty or sixty of these known before Babbage’s day, tracing their 
pedigree down from the primitive, but highly useful Shwan Pan of the 
Chinese? There is, too, the article “Census,” in which we are reminded 
that Moses numbered the Israelites in B.C. 1490, and David some five 
hundred years later. The process is traced down to our own last Cen- 
sus of 1871. Then as to “ Chambers-of Insurance,” we find there was 
in London one founded by Richard Candler, mercer, under the author- 
ity of Queen Elizabeth, in 1574. Here, too, is an account of Insurance 
in ‘‘ China,” from which it appears that nearly every village has its in- 
surance associations. The Celestials insure against law proceedings, 
which they figuratively designate “ The Tiger’s Cruelty.”” The effect 
of “ Climate” upon longevity, the history of “ Asiatic Cholera,” and the 
origin and history of the Doctrine of “ Chances,” carry us through the 
third letter of the alphabet. 

“‘ Death’’ and its causes, together with “ Diseases”’ and their regis- 
tration, and “Density of Population,” constitute the leading topics 
under the following letter, while the “English Mortality Tables,” the 
“Experience,’’ or Institute of Actuaries’ Mortality Tables, and the 
history of the “Equitable Society,” with an intermediate history of 
“‘ Epidemics,” carry us well through the fifth letter and the second 
volume. The history of the Equitable Society is a very remarkable 
one, as illustrating the vicissitudes through which a young institution 
may pass, and yet survive to a good old age and flourish. The surplus 
profits which it has at various periods distributed to its policyholders 
appear here to be almost fabulous. The author considers that the his- 
tory of this society embodies in a very great degree the history of life 
insurance (since it passed out of its purely speculative phase) in this 
country. The article on “Explosions’’ shows but too clearly the 
alarming destruction of life and property due to the increasing use of 
explosive substances. 





GOVERNOR ROBINSON AND THE STATE INSUR- 
ANCE DEPARTMENT. 


In his annual message to the New York Legislature, Governor Robin- 
son recommends the abolition of the state insurance department in 
the following forcible language: 

“In a state with such immense commercial, manufacturing and 
mechanical interests, the business of fire, life and marine insurance is 


of very great importance. Its magnitude led to the conclusion that the 
Legislature should take charge of it. For the purpose of subjecting 


great corporations to the control of just and general laws, this was 











undoubtedly proper. But for the Legislature to undertake to adminis- 
ter the business in all its minute details was a step of more than doubt- 
ful expediency. All experience has shown that every legitimate branch 
of business is most successfully conducted when left to the manage- 
ment of those who understand it, with their hands as free from, and 
untrammelled by, legislative interference, as practicable. The assump- 
tion that intelligent business men do not know enough to manage their 
own affairs, and that the Legislature should undertake the task for 
them, is both erroneous and mischievous. Influenced by this unsound 
idea the Legislature, twenty years ago, established the insurance depart- 
ment. The ostensible purpose of its establishment was to protect the 
public, the policy and stockholders of the insurance companies. Whilst 
it confined itselt strictly to the accomplishment of that object, it did 
comparatively little harm and no good. Its whole history shows that 
the community would have fared much better without it than with it. 
People who wish to imsure their property or their lives, if left to exer- 
cise their own discretion,will be more likely to select safe and well-con- 
ducted companies in which to insure, than they will if they rely upon 
the direction given them by an agent of the state. The intermeddiing 
of a state official is almost invariably mischievous in its operation and 
results. I am informed that within the last seven years thirty life 
insurance companies have failed, involving a loss to citizens of this state 
of $36,927,000. This shows how little protection the department gives. 
I am therefore of the opinion that the wisest legislation in regard to the 
insurance department would be to abolish it, and to return its few 
necessary powers to the comptroller’s office, whence they were taken. 
This step I advise, believing that it will benefit the parties interested, 
and much redound to the credit of the state. 

The same general rule naturally applies to the business of banking. It 
may be claimed that so far as savings banks are concerned, the class of 
people who deposit their savings with them require some governmental 
guardianship. But even this is doubtful. The host of savings banks 
which have grown up as if in a night, flourished for a time and then 
become insolvent, could never have gained the confidence of the poor 
people whose little all was lost by their operations, if character and 
credit had not been given to them by the pretence that the state was the 
protector of their interests. In 1877 the superintendent, whom the 
state had chosen and who had served for several years as guardian of 
these institutions, was removed for negligence and incompetency, and 
almost the entire time of the very faithtul and efficient deputy into 
whose hands the work has fallen, has been occupied in saving what he 
could from the ruin into which so many of the savings banks fell. 

It is also a question worthy of consideration whether, if the state will 
not leave people and corporations to manage their own affairs in their 
own way, but persists in exercising a governmental control over them 
through such agents as it sees fit to appoint for that purpose, it ought 
not to be responsible to parties who suffer through the negligence or 
malfeasance of such agents. 

I commend to your consideration such measures as will tend to 
a more speedy and less expensive mode of proceeding for winding up 
the affairs of the insurance companies and savings banks that have 
failed, so that parties who have suffered by them may receive, at 
the earliest day possible, whatever may be saved from the wrecks 
of such institutions. 





INACCESSIBLE BUILDINGS. 


The burning of the Chicago Post Office furnishes The Tribune the 
opportunity for making the fo.lowing remarks regarding certain de- 
fects:in modern buildings : 


“The weak points developed in the building, and the system of ex- 
tinguishing fires are (1), the presence of an elevator-well, which acted 
asa flue to carry the fire to the attic; and (2) the height of the build- 
ing, which prevented water being thrown on the roof by the steamers. 
In not a single case did a stream from the street reach the roof; and 
when thrown by pipemen who had climbed 30 or 4o feet up the fire- 
escape ladder, the streams rose so perpendicularly that they did not fall 
over on the roof except in a frozen spray, which was of no use what- 
ever, It was only when the fire had eaten its way down to the lower 
floors that the streams were able to reachit; and before this could be 
done, it was necessary to hunt up men with shot-guns to break in the 
heavy plate-glass windows, so that the streams could pass into the 
building. It is true that the intense cold of Saturday made the 
circumstances surrounding the fire exceptional; but it is these excep- 
tional'cases that constitute the weakness of Chicago’s situation with 
reference to fires. It is not ordinary, but extraordinary, circumstances 
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that are to be feared; and as a chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link, so our system is no better than it may prove under the most un- 
favorable situation. 

So far as the elevator wells are concerned, and which always act to 
conduct a fire through a building, their use in their present shape is a 
piece of carelessness or worse on the part of owners. There is no 
trouble and but comparatively a small cost in constructing an elevator 
well so that it can be closed and opened automatically at every floor as 
the elevator ascends and descends. This simple and inexpensive 
contrivance would most effectually render an elevator well harm- 
less, not only asa fire flue, but alsoas a deadly trap into which 
tumbles some human being on almost every day in the year. With 
reference to the great height of buildings wh‘ch, standing alone, cannot 
be reached on the roof by streams thrown from the ground, the diffi- 
culty is a much greater one than in case of the elevator well. A tank 
on the roof supplied from a stand-pipe communicating either with ma- 
chinery in the basement, or else with a steamer on the street, seems a 
good thing in theory, but in practice it cuts no part except that of fail- 
ure. In winter, of course, it would be of no use, because the water in 
it would be simply ice, while in summer, to be of any value, ready 
means of access to the roof would be an absolute necessity. In the 
case of the Honore building the roof became speedily inaccessible, so 
that had there been a dozen tanks in working order they would have 
been utterly useless. In fine, the fact remains that so long as our 
buildings remain at the present height, no reliance can be placed upon 
means of extinction which consist in streams thrown from the street. 
We have either got to resort to new measures for meeting such cases, 
or else we must fall back upon increased efforts in the nature of preven- 
tion. 

With reference to the first of these—new measures for meeting such 
cases—the Williams building on Wabash avenue seems to have some- 
thing which promises well, at least in theory. This is a circular well, 
with fireproof brick walls, and containing a winding staircase and an 
8-inch stand-pipe connected with the hydrant ; double iron-doors com- 
municate with each floor, and small openings sufficiently large to admit 
the mouth of a hose-pipe are left in each story. This well is con- 
structed just within the building, with a door leading to the street. It 
is so constructed as to be independent of the rest of the building, and 
to stand although all the rest should fall. It is to answer at once as a 
fire-escape and as a means whereby firemen can reach any floor of the 
building with hose, or for any purpose which may be desired. While 
in theory this seems a most excellent thing. it has the objection that, in 
common with every appliance designed to secure safety, its addition 
would engender carelessness and detract from attention to prevention, 
which, after all, is the only reliable remedy against fires. 

The height of buildings in Chicago is much less than in Paris, and 
many other continental cities. In the French capital few buildings 
are less than six stories; the average height seven, while it is not 
uncommon to find them eight stories in height. The system in vogue 
there is, in the main, preventive in its character. The engines, and 
appliances in use are of the most primitive character, and would 
excite only derision and contempt in Chicago. The most potent 
instrument for keeping down fires in Paris is the law. A fire there is 
acrime and is punished as such. A fire occurring there under cir- 
cumstances similar to those of the fire of Saturday would result in 
sending two or three men to prison, in the heavy fining of others, the 
loss of insurance, and a liability to suits for damages on the part of 
any innocent party who had been injured by it in property, person, or 
prospects. The Tribune has often urged that what we need here are 
fewer appliances for putting out a fire already started, and more 
stringent measures looking toward prevention. . The fate of the Honore 
block will have the effect to emphasize this advice, and to fasten the 
attention of property owners upon the weaknesses of the present 
system of construction and methods of extinguishment. 








GOVERNOR CROSSWELL, OF MICHIGAN, ON INSURANCE. 


GOVERNOR CHARLES M. CROSSWELL, of Michigan, delivered his 
second annual message before both houses of the Legislature on January 2. 
Among other things he said: ‘‘ The business of insurance, connected as it is with 
nearly all our commercial and financial transactions, has become one of great im- 
portance. The number of companies now authorized to transact business in 
Michigan is 195. Ot these 50 are incorporated under the laws of this state, viz.: 
One life insurance company, with assets amounting to over $900,000, and risks in 
force to the amount of $11,641,000; two stock fire companies, with an aggregate 
of $22,000,000 at risk, and forty-seven farmers’ mutual fire companies, embracing 
about 57,000 members, and risks in force to the amount of $107,000,000. The 
Stock fire companies of other states (102), and foreign governments (15) now 








authorized number 117, and during the year 1877 wrote risks here to the amount 
of $136,000,000. 

From the year 1870 to 1877, both inclusive, the aggregate of business done in 
the state stock fire insurance companies is as follows: 


pA Sap Ecce Sap RL te le er heat RD I nl $1,210,261, 365 
FUNG BORNE BR san ccocveccqusnetnecguypunstors seepoccupespeeueapap nates 17,071,744 
Rent WOR dck scedboeccdcectudcndbcdtlncth ddtthestceccceb cup binsatdee 9,847,689 


During the same period these companies have paid into the state treasury about 
$500,000 in specific taxes. 

In the year 1870 there were 56 life insurance companies of other states doing 
business in this state. This number has been reduced to28. No considerable loss 
has fallen upon our people by reason of the failure of life insurance companies, ex- 
cept in the case of the Continental of New York. The number of life insurance 
policies now in force upon the lives of citizens of this state is about 22,000, represent- 
ing insurance to the amount of $42,000,000. During the eight years last past, cov- 
ering the period of the existence of the insurance bureau, a large number of both 
life and fire insurance companies have been sent out of this state, or refused admit- 
tance on account of inability to comply fully with our laws. The subsequent fail- 
ure of many of these concerns has demonstrated that the state standard of solvency 
cannot be too rigidly maintained. 

During the past two years no failure has occurred among companies authorized 
in this state. They have suffered somewhat in depression of business and in shrink- 
age of values, in common with all other financial institutions, but there appears no 
good reason for doubting their ability to fulfill their contracts. 

The laws relating to life, fire and marine insurance are believed to be adequate 
for the protection of the people and the companies, and need no radical changes. 
It might be well to enact a law to more effectually punish insurance by unauthor- 
ized agents and companies. At the last session of the legislature an act was passed 
intending to regulate the business of plate-glass insurance, by placing such com- 
panies under the same requirements as life companies, Theact is quite indefinite, 
and of doubtful constitutionality, and I recommend its repeal and the passage of a 
more specific law regulating this kind of insurance. 








REPORTS. 


FIRE, MARINE AND LIFE INSURANCE IN KANSAS. 


ORRIN T. WELCH, superintendent of insurance in the state of Kansas, 
has prepared a special report upon insurance matters, addressed to the governor, 
and intended for the benefit of the Legislature. The following is given as a state- 
ment of the revenues of the department : 

SOURCES WHENCE REVENUE IS DERIVED. 











Fire Companies, Fire Gompanies. 
Etna, Connecticut.....-.....-.--.. $194.00 | North British and Mercantile, Eng.. $443.31 
Amason, Chile... ce sccncnccccee +e 20.33 | North German, Germany-...-.----.-- 155.00 
American Central, Missour1........- 378.00 | Northwestern National, Wisconsin... 156.00 
American Fire, Pennsylvania... ..- 225.35 | Orient. Connecticut ................ 136.00 
British-America, Canada --....-.--- 211.03 Pennsylvania Fire, Pennsylvania ... 235.90 
Commercial Union, England........ 147.12 | People’s (Trenton), New Jersey .... 116.69 
Commonwealth, Massachusetts .--- 115.88 | Phenix, New York .............-... 4.00 
Connecticut Fire, Connecticut -..... 200.00 | Phoenix, Connecticut -.............. 290.00 
Continental, New York_--.....---.-- 264.co spose. England.........-c..cc---0- 197-58 
Equitable Fire, Tennessee-.--.---.-.- 257.16 | Royal, England .................... 192.72 
Faneuil Hall, Massachusetts -....-- 167.57 | Royal Canadian, Canada ........... 133.30 
Fire Association, Pennsylvania... -. 348.18 | Scottish Commercial, Scotland ...... 206,10 
Fireman’s Fund, California... -..... 168.00 | Shawmut, Massachusetts -.......-- 152, 
Franklin Fire, Pennsylvania. ....... 424 83 | Springfield Fire and Marine, Mass.. 50.08 
German, IlIlinois...........-...----. 202 00 | St. Joseph Fire and Marine, Missouri. 212,00 
German-American, New York.....-. 174.00 | St. Paul Fire and Marine, Minn.... 207.93 
Germania Fire, New York........... 138.00 | Traders, Illinois..............-.... -- 136,00 
me ning ae oy waenee 147.57 | Westchester Fire, New York........ 112,00 
Hamburg Bremen Fire, Germany... 124.63 | . " 
Hensver Vina, New York ........... aan Life Companies. 
Hartford Fire, Connecticut ......... 384.00 | AEtna, Connecticut ............----- 108.00 
Home, New York -.....-.-.---.----- 298.co | Connecticut Mutual, Connecticut... 116.00 
a. | eee ae 118.00 | Continental, Connecticut .......-.-.. 112.00 
Howard, New York........---.----- 110.00 | Equitable, New York........----.-- 102,00 
Imperial, England -.......-.---.--- 75-39 | Germania, New York-.........---.-- 106,00 
Insurance Co. of North America, Pa. 561.69 | Massachusetts Mutual, Mass........ 112.00 
Lancashire, England ...-..---.-.---- 177.00 | Missouri Valley, Kansas.........-.- 101.00 
Liverpool & London & Globe, Eng... 294.12 | Mutual, New York .............--.- 124.02 
London A Cor ion, Eng. 138.08 | New York, New York ........----.. 118.00 
Manhattan Fire, New York......... 118,00 | Northwestern Mutual, Wisconsin... 325.00 
Merchants, Missouri....-..-----.---- 118.00 | Pacific Mutual, California..........- 104.00 
Merchants (Newark), New Jersey... 154.55 | Phoenix Mutual, Connecticut - -- 124,00 
Meriden Fire, Connecticut... --- 168.00; Travelers, Connecticut ..... . 180.00 
National Fire, Connecticut . 132.00] Washington, New York ............ 102.00 
Newark Fire, New ersey.. - 161.00} Railway Passenger, Connecticut .... 136.00 
Niagara Fire, New York... --.- - 154.00 — — 
Northern Assurance, England... -.- 175.39 Total for the year ...........-. $13,359.29 





The expenditures of the department for the year were $5,534.09, leaving an 
income accruing to the state of $7,825.20. The total income of the department 
since its organization in 1871 over expenses was $48,556.79. 

The superintendent makes various suggestions to the Legislature, which we 
summarize as follows : 

1. Recommends that all contracts for insurance, entered into with residents of 
this state, either by policies or renewal receipts, be made and considered contracts, 
executed and entered into in this state, regardless of where the insurer resides who 
signs such contracts. 

2. Recommends that no application or written representation made by the 
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insured shall be binding, unless the original, or a certified copy of the same, be 
attached to the policy, and thereby made a part of the insurance contract. 

3. Recommends for the district court of the county where the insured resides, on 
an equitable basis to cancel, within a term fixed by law, from the date of a policy 
or renewal receipt issued to and insuring the life of a resident of this state, and 
within the lifetime of the insured, any life insurance policy or contract for life 
insurance, which has been procured by false representations or fraud on the part 
of the insured, and during the lifetime of the insured, on such basis to cancel, any 
such contract of insttrance or policy, the prec of which are being, by the 
insured, violated by intemperate or immoral habits or practices to such an extent 
as to increase the risk assumed by the company ; and, in case the company fails to 
cause its contract or policy to be so canceled during the term fixed by law and 
within the lifetime of the insured, the company to be debarred from pleading false 
representations or fraud in the procurement of such insurance, or intemperate and 
immoral practices or habits in violation of the contract, in defense of the payment 
of such insurance. 

4. Relates to foreign insurance companies doing business in that state, requiring 
them to deposit $100,000 (same as required of domestic companies) and specifying 
the character of the assets that will be recognized as satisfactory. 

5. Provides for local authorities investigating fires and keeping statistical records 
of the same, and for the consolidation of such records in the insurance department. 

6. Recommends such a penalty for falsely advertising by signs, cards, circulars, 
or otherwise, capital or assets‘which a company does not possess, as indemnity for 
the class of risks sought by such advertisements, as will stop this fraudulent 
practice. 

7. Relates to the cancellation of fire policies and return of premium on applica- 
tion of the insured, 

8. Suggests an amendment to existing laws relating to unearned premiums. 

9. Recommends that the law governing the advertising insurance companies are 
required to make be more clearly defined. 

to. Suggests an amendment to the laws, so that mutual fire insurance com- 
panies will be required to furnish more substantial security. 

The superintendent supports each recommendation with logical argument, setting 
forth the necessity for legislation upon the points named. That relating to the 
third suggestion is as follows: 

That the life insurance company may have a means of ridding itself of contracts 
which it has been led to make through false and fraudulent representations, or 
which are being violated to the detriment of the company, and cousequently to the 
detriment of its honest policyholders. 

The application for life insurance, so far as any representations on behalf of the 
insured can be made, or can have any weight or effect, is a document complete and 
finished within itself, and should by law be treated the same as all other like con- 
tracts are treated, and at some fixed period, by statutory limitation, cease to be a 
cloud upon the life insurance company’s policy contract, which in itself is net a 
complete and finished document until by its conditions it matures and is canceled. 
The policy may remain an open contract for a term of twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, 
sixty or more years, and require of the insured proportionately large sums of 
money. 

The representations made by and in behalf of the insured are easier investigated 
in the early years of the risk than at a remote date. and the companies should be 
required to make them in a reasonable period, and settle with the insured all mat- 
ters of difference developed by such investigation. The insured pay insurance 
companies not only to insure their lives but officers to manage their business, and 
th y have a right to expect and demand of them that they give the attention 
necessary for a full and complete knowledge of the risks they write. No one 
knows better than do competent officers of life insurance companies, that which 
makes a risk desirable or undesirable, and that which violates their contracts; and 
with general and special agents traveling over, and local agents and medical 
examiners scattered throughout the entire country, they have the means, with but 
little if any expense, of knowing the material facts affecting each risk. Under 
such a law, they have an opportunity to settle matters of difference with the con- 
tracting party, the party conversant with matters of business, with the truth or 
falsity of the represetations made in procuring the insurance, and the party better 
able to explain or substantiate them ; and the insured is the most competent party 
to refute alleged violations of thc insurance contract. There is no injustice in 
requiring a corporation, of the strength which a corporation should have to be 
permitted to do a life insurance -business, to settle known questions of difference 
with the insured, instead of postponing them until the beneficiary's most important 
witness, the insured, is silenced by death, and then transfer such settlement to 
widows and orphans, inexperienced in matters of business, borne down by mis- 
fortune, grief, and not unfrequently by poverty. Such a law will not add burdens 
to worthy, well-managed life insurance companies, but it. will aid the people 
materially in selecting them. 


Upon the suggestion relating to foreign companies, the superintendent says: 


There are two classes of corporations doing fire insurance business in this state : 
First, the home or domestic companies; and, second, those organized under 
foreign laws, and located in foreign countries. So far as these two classes of cor- 
porations bear similar relations to our people and are subject to our laws, there 
should be no legislative distinction between them. 

Thecompanies composing these two classes are known as ‘‘ stock companies,” and 
in all such corporations p owe are three elements which must be considered in 
measuring their strength: First, stockholders, their financial ability and liability; 
second, business capacity, integrity and liability of officers, and their amenability 
to the laws; and third, assets, and their accessibility to pay liabilities. 

The distinctive difference between these two classes of insurance companies and 
the relations they bear to our people and laws, when considered as companies, is— 

The stockholders, officers and assets of domestic or home companies are all in 
the United States, and subject to its laws and the laws of the states. 

Neither the stockholders nor officers of foreign insurance companies are within 
or subject to the laws of the United States and the states, and they have only such 

rtions of their assets in this country as the laws require for the security of lia- 

ilities in the United States. The assets of these companies, wherever they may 
be, are under the absolute control of their officers, and that too, while such officers 
Temain beyond the jurisdiction of the state and United States laws, unless such 
officers release that control. 

Nearly all these foreign insurance companies have large amounts of assets, the 
values of which are unknown in the financial centers of Europe, and they have 
much larger amounts which never find place in commercial journals published or 
circulated in this country. Their liabilities are often a mixture of life and fire 
items, ascertained by methods unknown in our laws, Taking these facts into con- 
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sideration, it is plainly to be seen that it is entirely impracticable to attempt, with 
any degree of accuracy, to judge of the financial condition of these companies’ 
home office affairs, except as we take, without questioning, the statements the com- 
pany officers make—a favor seldom granted domestic companies, without examina- 
tion. 

This department has neither time nor means to investigate insurance companies 
further than they can be reached by state and United States laws. Therefore, the 
suggestion I have made, which is, such legislation as will require this class of com. 
panies, before being permitted to do business in this state, to lodge in the United 
States assets sufficient to secure all liabilities in this country, and to relinquish the 
right to withdraw the same until all liabilities so secured have been canceled, 
removing contingencies whereby policyholders, in this state, may be compelled to 
seek their just claims, at enormous expense, after long delays in courts governed 
by foreign a Under such legislative restrictions, we would then be trusting the 
representatives of foreign companies, in this country, to the same extent as we are 
now trusting the officers of domestic companies. There is no law in this state 
regulating the admission of these United States or American branches of foreign 
insurance companies to do business in this state. The provision suggested is 
similar to the rule established in 1878 by the superintendent of this department, 
under discretionary power given by law, which rule was fully set forth in the eighth 
annual report made last June, and commented on in an article headed ‘ Insurance 
Companies of Foreign Countries’” 

Justiée requires that these companies have credit for, as a rule, promptly paying 
their liabilities. ; 

Hundreds of financial institutions in this and other countries which now have 
no ability to pay, have, in the past, been entitled to similar credit. 

Experience teaches that the safer method of judging insurance companies is by 
what they can, through our courts, be compelled to do, than by that they have 
done. 

Regarding the subject of incendiarism and the necessity for investigating the 
causes of all fires, the superintendent says: 

The incendiary's torch is the cause of one-half the destruction of property by 
fire in this country, and one-fourth is from careles-ness, little, if any, removed from 
the crime of willful burning for malice or gain. Such are facts shown by the most 
reliable statistics accessible. There is no country in the world where these criminal 
practices exist to so great an extent asin this. No other country could long exist 
with such a drain on its resources as this suffers from fires, three-fourths of which 
can and should be prevented. The rate of premiums paid for fire insurance in 
the United S:ates is four times the average paid in the balance of the world, 
because, in proportion to that we have, we burn four times as much of our 
property. 

The one hundred million dollars of property burned annually in this country is 
but a small portion of the wealth of this nation, but could we each year fora _ half 
generation prevent three-fourths, this saving, with accumulations, would liquidate 
the national debt. 

Americans are a brave and a determined people; yet they allow the product of 
millions of capital and the labor of thousands of men employed in the gold and 
silver mines of this country, each year to be balanced by a set of cowardly rascals, 
who wantonly impoverish this nation by buring property. 

This isa —— in which the people, not the insurance companies, are interested 
in more ways than one; for so soon as the insured fail to pay sufficient premiums 
to allow a good profit on insurance capital, after deducting losses and expenses, 
the insurance companies raise the rate for insurance, or quit insuring. Property 
burned is not taxed; that not burned must bear its own and the tax for that 
burned. 

The question is, how can intentional burning of property be stopped? By 
investigation, ascertaining the origin of fires, and then by treating those who are 
criminally responsible for them as other dangerous and obnoxious individuals in 
the community are treated. 

By such investigations rascality will be exposed and made odious and dangerous, 
and the people will be familiarized with the causes of fires, and provide means for 
preventing them. 





CHICAGO BOARD OF UNDERWRITERS. 

THE Igth annual meeting of the Chicago board of underwriters was 
held in their rooms, No. 127 La Salle street, on Thursday, January 2d, President 
Davis in the chair. The election of officers for the ensuing year was one of the 
most harmonious, and least contended of any held for many years. Judge Davis 
declined re-election, and the choice of J. Goodwin for president was easily made. 
Mr. R. W. Hosmer was re-elected vice-president for a third term, likewise Mr. J. 
H. Moore, treasurer. Nominations for members of the patrol committee included 
almost every member of the board, and Messrs. Geo. M. Lyon, John J. Jones and 
I. J. Lewis were the choice. The annual report of the treasurer showed a balance 
on hand to the credit of the board fund of $371.94, and to the patrol fund, $9.30. 
For the maintenance of the patrol for the first six months of 1879 an assessment 
against the premium receipts of all companies doing business in Chicago for the 
six months ending January 1 was then ordered. 

On motion, the salary of superintendent B. B. Bullwinkle, of the patrols, was 
raised from $2,500 to $3,000. President Goodwin appointed, as the standing com- 
mittees for the ensuing year: 

Fire Ordinance—J. B. Floyd, Thomas Goodman and Adolph Loeb. 

Building Law—Chas. H. Drew, C. Witkowsky and W. D. Marsh. 

Finance—Geo. C. Clarke, C. H. Case, Fred. 5. James. 

Water Supply—S. M. Moore, Wm. Warren and H. H. Brown. 

Reference—L. H. Davis, D. S. Munger and R. S. Critchell. 

The services of Alfred Wright as secretary were retained for the ensuing year. 

The meeting, on conclusion of the above business, immediately adjourned, show- 
ing no disposition to reduce rates, which may be quoted as firm, except a ‘‘ shade 
lower on elevators." Judge Davis has administered the affairs of the board in the 
past year in an able manner, commanding the respect and support of the mem- 
bers. We predict they will suffer none whatever under the rulings of Mr. Good- 
win, the president elect, a genial gentleman and an accomplished underwriter. 
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HARTFORD. 


An Orthodox Minister Takes no Stock in Fire—Boot Heels an Expensive Luxury— 
An Adjuster Taps a Fraud—Bookkeeping Simplified—Hartford a Natural 
Fountain Head—'' Chicken Pie" Occasionally Unhealthy—Assurance with a 
Vengeance—Great Trials from Little Acorns Grow—A Fury Well Swett—A 
Liberal Church Contribution—Private Reservoirs of no Account—Prospective 
Increase of Old Fossils—Antiquities One Day Old—Figures Verified—N. B.” 
Translated—Annual Election—Visit from an Old Friend—An Insurance Agent 
Quotes Scripture—An Erratic Fire Discovery—Interesting Figures, 


[FRoM OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


THREE well-known adjusters recently met at a Virginia town ona 
loss and stopped over Sunday. One wasa church goer, the others were not. It is 
needless to add that the Hartford man was the former, and went ochurch. The 
speaker, a good Methodist preacher, was preaching his farewell sermon. The 
church was crowded, and our divine was going in with all the fervor a valedictory 
would be apt to inspire. In fact, he had seemed to our friend to have waded in 
quite beyond his depth, and our adjuster became really intensely interested in 
wonder as to how he would succeed in extricating himself from the meshes of his 
own rhetoric, when just then, in the midst of an outburst of eloquence, a member 
of the congregation pointed up to the ceiling. The stove pipe went up into a 
“chimney which rested on beams, and the roof was on fire. Another member 
jumped up, and interrupted the preacher's panegyric with, ‘‘ Brother ——, the 
house is on fire."’ The preacher glanced up, stopped short in the midst of a power- 
ful word, first grabbed the pulpit Bible under his arm, then dropped it, and, per- 
fectly panic stricken, shot down the centre isle and out the door in the twinkling of 
half an eye, while the congregation all remained and put out the fire. A most 
ridiculous and amusing incident, and, for a farewell sermon, the exit was strictly 
orthodox and sublime. 

Another of our adjusters, a short time since, went to settle a loss in a country 
store. Assured made up his proofs, claiming a large number of boots destroyed 
at $5 per pair. As this was a case where the property had not been wholly burned 
up, our adjuster, with the usual ingenuity developed in his profession, was not to 
be soled in this manner, and satisfied that a boot heel could not be entirely 
destroyed, quietly suggested to the assured that in this case boot heels were worth $5 
a pair, and he would allow him that amount for every pair he could find. But an 
industrious search among the ashes failed to reveal a sirgle one, and the claim 
was disallowed. 

All New England underwriters remember old Dr. Eaton, of Norwich, who kept 
the corner drug store and ran an insurance office. The doctor had two peculiar- 
ities, He always charged 1 per cent. for everything, whether it was a dwelling 
house or planing mill (no National Board in those days), and always dated every 
policy—no matter when the insurance was effected—on the first day of the month, 
for, as he said, he could then keep track of his expenditures. 

The Hartford papers, in their recent list of advertised letters, had the following : 

Franklin Insurance Company. 

John Hancock Life. E 

Manhattan Life, 

Northwestern Life. 

North Eastern Mutual. 

Penn Mutual. 

Union Mutual. 

Washington Life Insurance Company. 
It is quite natural, perhaps, people should think all the insurance companies in 
the world have their headquarters in this city. 

Down in New Orleans they call cotton insurance, on account of its choiceness, 
“chicken pie."’ But we poor fellows in Hartford, who pay now $2,000 license, get 
no chickens in ours. It is rather like Artemus Ward's soup when he called the 
waiter to permit the chicken to wade through it once more. We are glad for the 
crumbs which fall from the local table. We feel sore about it to have to lick 
our own sores. We are thankful even for the hash, even if there is lots of hair 
in it. But chicken pie sometimes produces cholic, and we judge the Charleston, 
S. C., chicken pie hadn't any hole in the crust 

A Hartford company recently paid an Omaha chap a four hundred dollar loss 
when he brought in aclaim for return premium on the policy. This is what we 
call making assurance doubly sure. 

The verdict of the jury in the Charter Oak Life conspirators trial turned out 
exactly as prophesied in my December letter—acquitted. The almost universal 
Hartford public, however, receive the verdict with supreme disgust, holding that, 
while their own attorney, Judge Swett, of Chicago, did well, the judge himself 
did much better for the “conspirators.” In other words, they claim that the 
judge’s charge was so partial and one-sided in favor of the defendants, that the 
State had no show, and no other verdict, under the charge, was possible. The 
State's attorney also charges his wholesale defeat to this same cause. The charge 
and verdict causes great discussion of a most condemnatory character and great 
dissatisfaction, To be sure, we know the attorneys for the State were wholly 








overmatched by the talent for the defence; but that is all the more reason why 
the State should have had some show. And now the conundrum is whether Furber 
Wiggins, Black & Co. will pluck up courage enough to push their threatened suit 
for libel against The Hartford Courant. We hazard the prediction they won't. 

Hariford invested $25,000 in the church burned at St, Louis in the early part 
of January. It was a Baptist institution, but had not water enough to save it. 
But Hartford is a good city and very benevolent. 

Rochester is a funny place for insurance. Years ago I sent you an actual form 
of policy covering a cork leg in use, and the press throughout the country pegged 
away atit for a year, hanging thereupon every conceivable joke. Now comes 
along a ‘‘ Natural Science Establishment,” covering on minerals, fossils, antiqui- 
ties, plaster casts, moulds, ethnological, osteological and zoological specimens, 
and ; 

MATERIALS FOR MANUFACTURING THE SAME. 


Caramba! A fossil manufactory! We always wondered where all the old fossils 
came from, We should think Ben Noyes’ Zi/ insurance company was the proper 
place to insure them, and not a fire office. For fire underwriters in Har‘ford are 
strictly orthodox, and no company but the Travelers’ insures fossils against fire. 
Antiquities also made to order at one day's notice! Pieces of the poop deck of Noah's 
ark! Tail of arat on which it rested! Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculous rat! 
A slip from the apple tree from which Adam fell! A lock of hair from the original 
mummy, the mummy of us all, from whom we are—like boarding-house hash—all 
heirs! The knot hole from the National Board, through which so many members 
were wont to crawl when occasion required; and, by the way, why not turn ov r 
this relic to the Rochester fossil and antiquity manufactory for rejuvenation and 
repairs ! 

Our Hartford companies declared the exact January dividends prophesied in 
my December letter, the amounts paid out being: 
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While '78 for our fire companies went out | ke a lamb, '79 has come in like a 
lion. What with the big cotton fire at Charleston, the church loss at St. L~uis, 
the two great conflagrations in New York, the Connecticut Life building at 
Chicago, &c., &c., &c.. we begin to wonder when the millenium will come—that 
millenium when the lamb shall swatlow the lion; to all of whom we can only say, 
prophetically—Behold the handwriting on the wall! 

N. B., which is Latin for ‘‘ Take Notice,"" and English for ‘‘ National Board.’ 
To illustrate: One of our best-managed companies, noted for its remarkable ex- 
emption from fires, in the first three weeks in '79 lost 33 per cent, as much as for 
the entire year of '78. 

At the annual meeting of the Hariford local Board, 16th inst., the following 
officers were unanimously re-elected : 

George L. Chase, President; C. C. Kimball, Vice-President and Treasurer; 
L. A. Dickenson, Secretary and Surveyor. Executive Committee: James Nichols, 
S. C. Preston, M. Benneit, Jr., D. W. C. Skilton, Silas Chapman. Rate Com- 
mittee: George L. Chase, D. W. C. Skilton, L. A. Dickenson. Of the persons 
so elected, Chase, Preston, Skilton, Nichols and Bennettt were officers in out 
local companies, and Kimball, Dickenson and Chapman, local agents. 

Our old friend, general agent of that now lamented relic of antiquity, the 
National Board, Thomas H. Montgomery, made us a litile visit the other day, 
looking tall as life and twice as natural. His appointment to a responsible | 
position with the old Insurance Company of North America, of Philadelphia, is re- 
ceived by his numerous warm friends in this city with cordial approval and pleasure. 

One of our Hartford fire insurance companies, the morning after the great fire 
cn Worth street, received the following consoling telegrams: ‘‘ Lamentations, 
first chapter, fir:t verse; third chapter, first; fourth chapter, eleventh verse." 
What few of your readers, fortunate enough toown a bible, can look this up instead 
of their regular Sunday-school lesson ? 

Hic rats, hoc rats, et rat jacet, 

Geese saved Rome, but rats saved New York. The cackling of the one and the 
squealing of the other have proven the greatest fire preventatives yet discovered 
by underwriters. The rat has a longer tail than a goose, and, except in cold 
gravy, can't swim as well, but both are noble birds. 

Par nobile raé-rum. 
How much better is a rat than acow! A cow kicked, and Chicago burned; but a 
rat simply squeaked, and saved the entire dry-goods dis rict. Hereafter, in allud- 
ing to the bummers in the profession, let no one call them ‘‘old rats"’ in dishonor 
to that honorable quadruped. To the underwriters of all large cities we say 
give ‘em rats. The French motto is a don chat, bon rat, but we say, Rest quiet 
cat in peace, ard let the rat alone hereafter. For a cat is good for nothing but for 
German soup, but a rat don't like fire, and when it approaches shows itself much 
wider awake than New York policemen and the average watchman. The average 
watchman eats his cheese and goes to sleep; but the rat eats his and looks for 
more. We trust our rational remarks may be ratified by your readers. Nero 
fiddled when Rome burned, but nobody paid him for his music. Who fiddled 
when New York burned the New York papers don't tell us; but the under- 
writers, board and non-board, have got to pay the fiddler. The late fire proves 
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conclusively the Latin motto, ens rat-ionis, applies to the rat; in fact, er-rat-um 
esthumanum. Every rat is human, and De minimis non cu-rat-ur. The rat is not 
a trifle. The rat is also as ancient as the goose, and likewise, probably, a native 
of Rome, for the ancient classics often mentioned him. For example: Quid e-rat 
demonstrandum, and Quod e-rat, faciendum. Fiat justitia rat caclum, South 
Carolina, also, recognized the rat in its State motto, animis opibus quo pa-rat-t. 


1878. 


————_ 


But in the New York fire it was literally rats above rats, or as the Latins had it, 
St-rat em super Sterat-em. 

We give below two interesting tables, giving the gross assets, outstanding losses, 
reinsurance reserve, premium receipts, other income, losses incurred, arid expenses 
of our Hartford fire companies for January 1, 1879, as compared with January 1, 
1878 : 
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Gross Assets. 


Outstanding 
Losses. 


Reinsurance. 





$6,914,147.79 
3358,687.84 
2,624,082.74 
1,104,005.64 
787,541-56 
1,441,165.41 





$200,374.00 
163,906.99 
113,442.05 
23,945.78 
17,776.3¢ 
42,375.00 


1877. 


$1,617,189.85 

| 1,060,424.76 
754,109.69 
161,447.38 
| 141,112.19 
217,846.76 





Premium 
Receipts. 


$2,486,151.48 
1,508,010.92 
1,230,873.46 
237,663.29 
226,728.80 
342,328.25 








$5,783,867.15 
3,268,948.49 
2,482,104,66 
1,040,722.97 
778,279.01 
1,388,313-33 





$214,994,81 
173,163.81 
114,750.46 
24,895.04 
9,288.98 
22,925.00 


$1,729,529.08 
894,374.12 
797,833.62 
167,521.16 
144,937.35 
216,956.63 


$2,914,713.07 
1,629,821.17 
153255555579 
257,805.86 
242,150.52 
356,915.00 


Other 
Income, 


$357,226.76 
154,861.65 
120,796.39 
75,161.98 
48,382.30 
76,012.20 


$345,682.51 
164,200,08 
116,275.33 
65,245.82 
47;790-56 
76,461.22 


Losses 
Incurred, 


$:,275,831.72 
812,820,89 
573,884.89 
88,577-34 
121,412.18 
170,622.51 


$1 850,161.49 
975.413-08 
056,410.46 
145,795.41 
133,611 64 
171,354-79 


Expenses, 
kacuitheaiibiha neice 


$721,428.12 
476,895.58 
421,207.15 
82,696.29 
80,125.22 
108 ,836.66 


$809,593.37 
501,171.93 
432,376.86 
88,458.86 
87,638.31 
121,377.90 


The percentage of falling off in premium receipts for the year 1878 as compared 
with 1877 are 
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Notwithstanding this falling off in premium receipts, our companies showed a 
considerable falling off in percentage of losses, and also in expense rates. The 
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former, we fear, will not be repeated in‘79. All our companies also showed an 
increase in net assets. 

Henry Kellogg, president ot the old, aggressive, time-tried and fire-tested, sailed 
for Havana, Wednesday, 22d inst. Is the Phoenix going to establish an agency 
in this flourishing island? It would seem to be warm enough around here for 
underwriters about these days. But, one thing, no danger of fires from defective 
flues, or overheated furnaces. 


HARTFORD, Yanuary 25, 1879. PER SIMMONS. 





BOSTON. 


Reflections over New York's great fires—Aitempts to form a Tariff Association—The 
time not deemed auspicious—Opposition to the Board of Fire Commissioners. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


AS was to be expected, the two great fires in your city have formed the 
staple of conversation here among underwriters for the past few days. The fire of 
the 14th inst. did not produce much impression ; but when the news of its successor 
on the 17th came there was for a while something approaching a panic. Some of 
our old underwriters, who have viewed the existing state of affairs with self-con- 
tained disgust, then broke out in open assertions that some change must be made 
or the business would go to an exceedingly warm place. It was in this state of ex- 
citement that a circular was drawn up, signed by the Presidents of the Boylston, 
Manufacturers’ and Eliot Insurance Companies, the Manager of the Royal Cana- 
dian and the agents of the Home and the Liverpool and London and Globe Com- 
panies, asking the underwriters to attend a meeting to be held on the 2oth inst., to 
consider the subject of establishing a tariff of rates. This meeting was held at the 
time appointed and was very largely attended by the agents, and there was a fair 
representation of the local companies. But at the outset it became apparent that 
feelings had cooled and that there was a division of sentiment among those present. 
A small minority were in favor of re-establishing the system of schedule rating, 
others thought that a general minimum tariff of rates would be preferable; some 
held that a simple agreement by which prices could be fixed on wholesale, jobbing 
and retail stocks would suffice, and there were yet others who did not think the 
times were ripe for any movement. At last it was thought best to refer the subject 
to a committee reprcsenting all sides of the question for further consideration. It 
may be unfair to shadow forth the opinions of this committee before its report, par- 
ticularly as there is no definite means of knowing what the report will be; but after 
conversation with a large number of the interested parties I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that nothing will be done, that is, nothing if the movement depends on the 
voluntary actions of Boston Underwriters. Of course, if they are pushed up by outside 
pressure, the situation will be altered and the result may be difterent ; but, if left to 
their own devices the needs of the occasion will not strike them as being sufficiently 
urgent to make them overlook the distrust of each other which is now generally felt. 
To this must be added the fact, which I have spoken of before, that business in 
Boston has been fairly prosperous for some years past. When the amount of 
annual loss is taken into account our premium receipts are as large as could reason- 
ably be expected. One trouble is that we have insurance capital and an insurance 
force sufficient to do double the amount of business that can, by any possibility, be 
done ; these are survivals of the times when the volume of premiums was twice as 
large as it now is, and hence when what can now be obtained is divided around it 
does not give any single agent or company as much as their exertions lead them to 





believe they should receive. One sagacious observer hit the truth pretty closely 
when he said, ‘‘ What we need is the winding up of about fifty companies ; when 
this has been done matters can be arranged here much more satisfactorily than any 
Tariff Association can hope to manage them. To raise rates would merely keep 
companies in existence, when the good of the business requires that they should 
discontinue their competition."’ This is a hard saying; but I am not prepared to 
say that it is a false one. 

It was a fortunate thing for some of our local organizations that your metropolitan 
fire came after rather than before the first of the year, else had their statements 
shown them to be in that impaired condition, which all company managers seek 
earnestly to avoid. I am not aware of an instance in which the shrinkage is a ma- 
terial one; but then it is always better to be looking clean over the fence than to be 
peeping between the bars. However, as the coast is clear for six months, they will 
have a chance before, other demands come around, to more than make good their 
present deficiencies, especially if the action of New York in increasing rates 
copied in other places. : 

The importers and ship owners of this city are taking steps to induce the Boston 
Marine Companies to adopt a common form of policy. There is no objection to 
the conditions made in any one case, the only desire is to have forms concurrent in 
every respect. The request seems to be a reasonable one, and it is therefore likely 
that it will be acceeded. 

Boston Underwriters have taken very little interest in the Geneva Award business. 
In fact, I am almost inclined to believe that they favor, as the case now stands, the 
payment of the money to those who paid war premiums, as these are still their best 
and largest patrons. You may have noticed that our M issachusetts Congressmen 
were unanimous in their expressions on this point. 

The Firemen's Insurance Company considers itself exceedingly fortunate in 
withdrawing from business in New York city at the time it did. Had the two 
recent fires occurred a ye wr sooner it would have been out of funds to the amount of 
$70,00 instead of $10,000. 

The Underwriters’ Union has its kerosene oil measure fairly before the Legisla- 
ture. It is the intention of those who have the management of the matter to have 
the legal flashing point of oil put at t1r0 degrees, and to have the inspectors ap- 
pointed by the Fire Commissioners instead of by the Mayor and Aldermen as they 
now are. The case has been carefully prepared, both as regards scientific and 
practical testimony ; but the refiners and dealers in the oil will make a strong and 
possibly a successful opposition. 

The present city government of Boston was elected on a partisan basis, and one 
of its first steps has been an attempt to do away with the Board of Fire Commis- 
sioners as it is now organized You will remember that this is the Board which 
your New York Underwriters helped our insurance men to obtain in 1873, and the 
service that it has since performed in lessening fire losses, entitles it to more con- 
sideration than it is likely to receive. 

Most of our local companies have recently held their annual meetings. Though 
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at these considerable disgust has been expressed by stockholders at the financial 
condition of the corporations, this has in no case taken form in a change of manage- 


ment. F. & C. TF. 


BosTON, Yanuary 22, 1879. 





CLEVELAND. 


A question as to what constitutes tools and machinery—Some changes in the State force 
of Agents—The Vear's Fire Record favorable to Companies—How Agents are los- 
ing their Business and their hold on their Companies. 


[From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


THE unusual cold spell of weather is having its legitimate effect in 
causing plenty of fires, and ye adjuster, with his little gripsack, is more rapidly than 
ever going up and down the earth seeking for salvages—and in many cases finding 
them not. The loss of Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., at Cincinnati, which occurred 
last December, was closed last week to the satisfaction of all parties. The delay in 
the adjustment was caused by a difference of opinion as to the construction of a 
part of the written portion of the policies. The concern is a large manufacturer of 
school books, and in printing the engravings use articles known to the trade as 
“overlays,” ‘‘ underlays,’’ and ‘‘ spot up sheets ;” also ‘‘drying racks."’ Are these 
articles covered under the terms ‘‘ machinery and tools?” was the conundrum for 
which each side had a different answer. It was finally decided to leave it to H. J. 
Morgan, of Cincinnati, and A. J. Waters, adjuster of the Centennial Insurance 
Company, as arbitrators. 

After a full review of the question the decision was agreed upon that the com- 
panies were not liable for the loss, as they were not covered by the terms machinery 
or tools. 

The changes in the State force of the fire companies are not very numerous. 

T. C. Parsons’ contract with the ‘Scottish Commercial as State agent terminates 
on the 3oth instant, and from that date his connection with the company ceases. 
In its place he has secured the agency of the Merchants, of Newark, for Ohio, 
Michigan and West Virginia. The Clinton insurance company, N. Y., also opens 
a Western department under the same management. The Scottish Commercial 
reinsured the Residence of Cleveland, of which company Mr. Parsons was secre- 
tary, and by this means increased their Ohio business from $13,000, to some 
$35,000. 

In parting with the Scottish, the State agent's circular refers with pride to the 
growth of the company under his management, and then gracefully closes by 
giving them a gratuitous puff by saying ‘‘the recent rumors or reports as to the 
condition of the company are entirely false." What these rumors are deponent 
saith not, but the average insurance man will be very apt to take the closing 
remark as somewhat “' sarkastic,"’ as Artemus Ward would remark. The old firm 
of Snider & Lindsay, of Cincinnati, which for five years managed the Niagara, has 
dissolved very harmoniously. The ‘‘General,”’ with his busy, restless way, is all 
Niagara, and although past three score years, is as full of vigor and energy as a 
young man of thirty. ‘ Will’ Monroe carries the adjusted portfolio for the com- 
pany, and is making for himself a fine reputation as an adjuster. H. K. Lindsay, 
as manager, is pushing the interests of the Lancashire pretty vigorously. He has 
recently hired a gentleman from Indianapolis to assist him in the field work. The 
large acquaintance and practical knowledge of Mr. Lindsay will make for the Lan- 
cashire a paying business. 

The Rhode Island association has a Mr. Mitchell, from Rochester, N. Y., looking 
over their Ohio business. The well worked field in this State—occupied as it is by 
an old corps of State agents who, from ten to fifteen years, have cultivated the 
agency field—makes the labor for a man new to the Territory a rather up-hill 
work, 

The Ohio business of the Firemans Fund is worked by J. K. Reeve, of Delphos, 

Ohio. This fund was formerly worked by Mr. B Nettleton, but recently the state 
agency has been transferred to Mr. Reeve. He reports the class of business of the 
Fidelity, the company lately reinsured by the Firemans Fund, as better than they 
expected. The former state agent of the Fidelity, A. L. Slack, is now working the 
Kenton insurance company, of Kentucky. 
The returns showing the Ohio business of the companies for 1878 are not yet all 
in, Judging trom the rather disconsolate remarks of their state agents, it is fair to 
presume that nearly all will show a decided decrease in premium receipts. The 
only compensating feature is the smallness of their loss account. 

Cleveland's record for 1878, as shown by the forthcoming report of Mr. A. G. 
Spencer, secretary of the fire board, is very favorable for the companies interested. 
During the year the city has had 247 fires, with a loss of $207,836 and an insurance 
$612,887. The year 1877 was still more favorable, as then the total loss was 
$25,910, and the total insurance on property destroyed $336,000. The months of 
March and December, 1878, aggregated in losses nearly $150,000, leaving about 
$57,000 for the remaining ten months. The magnificent water supply and superb 





fire department, notwithstanding the lake winds, will always render Cleveland 
a good place for insurance companies. 

The Mercantile insurance company re-elects all its old officers and board of 
directors. Secretary Tisdale makes a very creditable showing for 1878. The 
Hibernia insurance company seems to have worried through right manfully, and is 
said to be making some money for its stockholders. The Ohio State Association of 
Fire Underwriters will hold their tenth annual meeting in the parlors of the Hotel 
Emery, Cincinnati, on Wednesday, February 12. The recent sweeping losses and 
increased mixedness on the rate question is gradually pressing home—not the fact 
whether there is any money in the business as now conducted—but the more vital 
one of what is a state agent to do when all his business is off his books? Some of 
the state force are looking at this view of the case quite seriously. Business must 
be had. or salaries can’t be paid—and if the rates are so low that one’s company 
won't accept the business, it is only a question of time when they will refuse 
to accept the service of the state agents With the state agent, his premium receipt 
is, to some extent, his capital. He may have a large business acquired under the 
regime of ‘‘ board rates,"" but one which he cannot hold from the fact that he cannot 
get agents to sell the policies of his company from ten to twenty per cent above cur- 
rent rates of companies of the same grade. Failing in Ohio, he is gradually losing 
his grip on the business and—through no fault of his—his hold on his company. 
‘Tis true, the number of this class is not legion, but yet there are quite a respecta- 
ble minority who are daily brought to face this unpleasant side of the picture. If the 
major part of the companies would order the state force of Ohio to form tariff asso- 
ciations and compel the local agent to join them or resign the agency, the dawning 
of a better day would at once begin, EUCLID. 





ST. LOUIS. 


Burning of the Second Baptist Church—How Fire Fuses Religion and Other Things 
—Beef-Canning Works Destroyed—Tall Buildings the Bane of Insurance Com- 
panies—The Quarrel Between the Insurance Companies and Chief Sexton. 


[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


In the last St. Louis letter reference was made to the evidently torrid temperature 
which must.‘ hold” in the vaults of the fire insurance companies. Since then there 
has been a good deal of fuel added to the flame. St. Louis has cotributed its share. 
Until New York made its late bonfires, so generous in their proportions, we sup- 
posed we were a little ahead in this western metropolis. We now take off our hats 
to the Knickerbocker village. 

On one of the coldest mornings of January, thermometer fourteen degrees below 
zero, it was reported that the magnificent new building of the Second Baptist 
Church, in a residence neighborhood, at the corner of Locust and Beaumont 
streets, was on fire. As the church had not yet been occupied and workmen were 
plenty in the bui'ding hastening its completion, the report was at first discredited. 
A very short time, however, sufficed to confirm its truth, and then the community 
were exercised about the result. The destruction was complete except as to the 
walls, and the only satisfaction gained by anybody in the matter is that enjoyed by 
the trustees, who remember that they are fully ‘‘assured"’ by the best companies. 
Instead of the usual $50,000 or $60,000, representing about half the value, which 
congregations are disposed to regard as adequate, Mr. George T. Cram, of the 
American Central, who had the insurance in charge, placed 100,000 on the build- 
ing, and thus the loss is fully covered, with probably a murgin of salvage for the 
companies. Mr. Cram generously gave his own company $10,000 of the pie, and 
then distributed the balance among the best American companies. As showing the 
tendencies of the times to break down all sectarian walls of partition, and even to 
let the water-courses run free, this Baptist congregation, presided over by a young 
‘brother’ lately from Boston, is now worshiping in a Jewish synagogue; and on a 
recent occasion the Baptist pastor invited the learned Jewish rabbi to help him con- 
duct the Sunday evening services! On Saturday the rabbi, with his coadjutors, 
unroll the parchments, which contain only the Old Testament Scriptures ; and on 
Sunday the Baptist minister opens up with the new dispensation. It is ano- 
ther instance of how fire fuses things, and has been very widely commented upon 
as illustrating the best humanitarian spirit of an age in which traditions are com- 
paratively empty and meaningless. 

The Baptist fire, in which there was no salvation by water, occurred on Friday 
morning about nine o'clock. On the following Sunday evening the fire depart- 
ment were called to the beef canning works at the corner of Fourteenth and Poplar 
streets. The weather was still very cold, and a conflagration was threatened. The 
department here did some excellent work, confining the damage almost entirely to 
the front building in which the fire originated. The loss was heavy, being about 
$70,000, with $59,000 insurance on stock and fixtures, besides loss to buildings 
about $20,000 more. The stock loss falls upon board companies, but if it had 
occurred a few weeks since it would have missed the board companies, inasmuch as 
the insurance was non-board The rate was a little low, to be sure, but the concern 
was making big money, was ‘‘cooled down’ when the fire occurred—Monday 
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night—and nobody knows how it ever got on fire. It didn’t burn any cleaner than 
Broadway and Grand streets, New York, and paid at least a twice better premium. 
A manufacturing risk involving no special internal physical hazards will be rated 
soon as low asa big six story building with so-called non-hazardous occupancy—or, 
rather, the latter will be rated as high as the former. 


The big buildings, to the top of which there can go no stream of water from the 
nozzle of a hose with any other form or effect than spray, are what is making 
insurance capital look small and weakly. The high modern buildings, with their 
new devices of steam elevators, furnaces, sky-lights, well holes, &c., are more than 
equivalent for the improved methods of extinguishing fires. When we had the 
hand engines and the volunteer system we also had low building, brick fronts, more 
wall than openings. Now we have ambitious sky-piled buildings, marble or iron 
fronts, more plate-glass than wall or iron pillar. The indications clearly are that 
notwithstanding all the commotion made by our steam engines a fire can get away 
from them and “burn itself out’’ without let or hindrance, provided only the condi- 
tions be favorable. 

A number of alarms for smaller fires have been included in the history of every 
week, but besides those named the aggregate has been too inconsiderable to be 
worthy of separate mention. 


Out of what was alluded to in the last St. Louis letter as the ‘‘ Jaccard fire '’ and 
some other causes of dissatisfaction, has grown a comprehensive controversy, which 
includes about all the insurance men on one. side, and Clay Sexton, the fire chief, 
with a majority of business men and the newspapers, except the plucky and spirited 
Post and Dispatch, on the other. Of course the business men of St. Louis are 
fully impressed with the idea that our fire department is the best, and Clay Sexton 
about the only fair chief in America. In vain do the insurance fraternity insist that 
they are not captious when they clamor for certain much-needed reforms. There is 
certain to be a prolonged and possibly angry controversy; but reason and justice 
will triumph sooner or later, and as these controlling principles rest with the plain- 
tiffs in the suit, the insurance men will sooner or later triumph. The department 
is neither better nor worse in its general management than it has been, though 
conspicuously behind that of some other cities in the quality, especially, of its pre- 
vailing discipline. Lately the Post and Dispatch has been giving the community 
some facts and figures, which are exceedingly hard for the fire chief to get away 
with, and the end is not yet. 


The trustees of Mary Institute, just across the street from the Second Baptist 
Church, while the fire was still in progress, presented the fire department with a 
$a00 check for saving their building. The roof is of slate, and was covered with 
snow andice. A country fire department, composed of interested citizens with 
wet blankets and buckets of water, would have ‘‘ saved"’ Mary Institute all the 
same. It was in no serious danger except from the falling of the church steeple, 
which humanely took a notion to fall into the street, without any volition or assist- 
ance on the part of the fire chief. But from all the noise made over the “‘ saving ”’ 
of Mary Institute, a detached building across a street from the church, one would 
suppose that the chief had ‘‘ saved" the great city of St. Louis from sudden confla- 
gration. 

The salvage corps had its annual meeting on the 16th inst. Working on an 
economical plan, it makes moderate assessments, and does efficient service. Capt. 
Evans has no very elaborately furnished quarters and makes no great show on dress 
parades. But his force is in an admirable state of discipline ; no organization beats 
them in getting to ‘‘ the place,”’ or in the rapidity and value of their work ‘‘ under 
fire.” 

A well-known solicitor for a good-looking and enterprising firm of capitalists in 
the insurance business has ‘‘lit out,’ and now the aforesaid con’emplate the 
depariure with substantial reasons for regret that they trusted 

“* Not wisely but too well.”’ 

A happy instance of ‘‘ cheek"’ was that of the captain of a certain Ohio river 
Steamer, whose vessel was detained at Cairo by the ice. By largely varnishing 
his narrative of distress, he compelled certain eminent underwriters of Wheeling 
and Pittsburgh to pay extra freight, in order to get their cargo delivered by rail at 
St. Louis, and also added to this charge seventy-five cents per ton for unloading, 
and then he modestly rebated twenty cents per ton off his freight bills, but when 
he came to cargo insured in St. Louis, all his appeals were unheeded. In vain he 
threatened general average, and was rewarded with no ex ra freight. In vain he 
wrote of what ‘‘others’’ had done. All the satisfaction he got was :his—‘‘ Deliver 
your freight at St. Louis, by rail if you choose, but you must not collect more 
than your contract."" Then he notified the consignees, and, finally, tackled the 
agent of the St. Louis Marine Board. But that worthy gentleman put a quietus 
on our cheeky captain, and now the /vads to St. Louis being all open, the proposed 
voyage to New Orleans, to accomplish which he tried his little game, will not be 
made until he has delivered his St. Louis freight at his own expense. The captain 
to whom this reference is made, if this should come to his eye, is reminded that one 
more such average as that made by him for damage on the Louisville Falls, might 
be the cause of getting his boat ruled out of St. Louis offices as long as he is 
captain. 

The damage on the Jaceard building was submitted to appraisal by architects. 
The award made the insurers a great deal of trouble as it covered, in other nomen- 
clature, what really amounted to ‘‘ consequential damages." Of course there was 
a hitch in the settlement at once. But at last the insurers have got over their per- 
plexity by paying something more than the estimates required for actual repairs to 
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the building. The losses on stock and on fixtures were also to some extent in the 
nature of compromise settlements. 


A well-known St. Louis agent, who shall be nameless but whose identity the fra- 
ternity can guess, says that when he has a good day and a ‘‘line” is offered him 
he looks over his list and writes all he can up to his limit. Then a dull day comes 
and he concludes—if the insurance is offered him—to take another “line” on the 
same risk. That must be the way some companies got doubled up in the late fires 
in your city. 


St. Louis, Fanuary 20. ARGUS, 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE SUBFECT OF AGENTS’ COMMISSIONS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


I HAVE noticed articles in your recent issues on the subject of 
** Agents Commissions,’ and while approving of much that you say relative to it, 
do not think that as yet you have “ grappled the facts and surroundings,” 

Now, as to the relative positions of to-day and prior to the war. Before the war, 
insurance, in towns of from ten to sixty thousand population, was, in a great 
measure, made a secondary consideration. and an agent with a premium receipt of 
from six to ten thousand dollars, enjoyed an income (without expense) from this 
source of from $600 to $1,000, which, added to other business, gave him a hand- 
some living. The mistake made by the companies (and I said so at the time) was 
in making commissions 15 per cent on an enlarged and enlarging business, for the 
agency of say $8,000 receipts, through increased values. Building and additional 
manufactories jumped up to $20,000 and $40,000, and some as high as $70,000. 
This necessitated making a specialty of it and increasing agents expenses. At the 
old rate of commissions (ro per cent), receipts increased to, say $30,000 to $40,000, 
he was doubly better off in income, admitting that he was no better off pecuniarily, 
on account of increased values in all living expenses, than when making a partial 
matter of insurance. Further, prior to the war, if a nearly special matter was made 
of it, the total expense could be summed up in desk-room in some office at, say $30 
per annum, with solicitors or brokers unknown. What was secured was done at 
no excessive expense, and no brokerage to demand two-thirds of it. 

But I take issue with you when you compare the present remuneration of insur- 
ance agents with other business. If companies would or could recompense agents, 
based on their experience, intelligence, standing and influence in their respective 
communities, the comparison could be made. The home office’s engagements are 
based on these considerations. While the Continental insurance company, the 
Home, Phenix, A2tna, Hartford, ef a/., can get any ordinary man to act as agent 
for them, irrespective of his intelligence or experience, the directors of any of these 
companies would hardly feel safe to pick up a man without experience to fill the 
management. Agents can be found in abundance to solicit, but what is the result 
of this present superfluity of the article? Badly written policies, through ignorance, 
and committal of the company, from the same cause when the loss comes. Yet the 
same pay is awarded these ignoramuses as to the agent who has made a study of 
the science for years. They are drawbacks in the business, but where the remedy ? 
The smaller companies will be represented. They cannot reach the business (unat- 
tached from a prominent agency) unless they offer the inducement of a lower rate, 
write dlankety, and give other inducemens. Here comes in, for the good of the 
companies, the experienced agent, whose long schooling gives him and his com- 
panies the experience requisite to weaken at least the competition erected on such 
sandy foundation, and, in many instances, secures the risk at the better rate. 

Many insurers also feela degree of safety in placing their business with estab- 
lished old agencies that the newer ones cannot instil. But wherein the compensa- 
tion for holding such position? A well-known master mechanic or accomplished 
bookkeeper or accountan’, or a superior salesman gets a salary in accordance with 
his expertness. Not so with the poor devil of an insurance agent. His knowledge 
is not, so far as the company is concerned, seemingly of any account. They want 
the agent that can give them business; and the agent that can is he, that fora 
series of years, has so conducted his business and settled his losses as to gain the 
confidence of his community, and who, in a great measure, secures his business 
quite as much on his individual standing as from the fact of his being an agent or 
the character of the companies that he represents. In placing a line the applicant 
accepts such companies as the agent takes to him, satisfied that whatever companies 
such an agent endorses are trustworthy. Where is the compensation for the years 
of toil it has taken him to win this confidence? It is not compensated for in 
equity ! 

Your suggestion of a flat commission and a contingent is sound, but the figures 
you make—t1o and 1o—are not commensurate. With noloss, the expenses, including 
taxes, would amount to nearly five per cent, and where and how would you pay 
solicitors and brokers? For this bane to the business does exist (would that they 
could be scored out), and for aught I see will flourish in the future. Companies 
are apt to overlook the fact that agents have expenses. Some are ungenerous 
enough, possibly, to credit the entire commission as net to the agency. Now to 
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compare the past with the present, agencies that five years since were in receipt ot 
from $25,000 to $60,000 per annuin premium, are now with difficulty keeping it up 
to from $12,000 to $30,000, and this is no fault of the agency. Shrinkage of values, 
bankruptcy assignments, entirely going out of business, decrease of rates, more 
capital than demand, with scarcely any new business, has cut receipts in two, while 
the same expenses are attendant, viz., office rent and a policy clerk. Now you take 
the highest named figure, receipts of $30,000, what are the expenses attendant ? 
Rent and policy clerk, fuel, gas, etc., $1,500; brokerage solicitors, $1,000 to $1,500. 
At 15 per cent, $1,500 or $2,000 is left the agency for all the responsibilities except 
losses. He givesa bond, credits two, three or more months, and advances his 
premiums to a large extent. The system of remuneration seems to be wrong, yet 
any reform placing it on a correct basis seems improbable. Ifit could be brought 
about, for one I would gladly see it done, and have the compensation accord with 
the merits of the agency, its experience, influence and standing. Until this is 
arrived at (if it ever can be), I see little justice in comparing the compensation now 
derived with other business. Do the managers of companies get any less salary 
now, on a largely decreased business, entailing, alike with agencies, harder work 
than five years since? I venture to say no? 

I have endeavored to give a few of the many reasons that can be presented on the 
part of agents in this present day, and to add that, in my opinion, there is greater 
evil in the forms of policies issued, loose, wholesale sales of policies, too small in- 
surance to value in many cases, than in the rates. Your Texas correspondent 
touched soundly on this. Insert the co-insurance clause and rates will be protec- 
tive. It would be difficult now to advance rates. Neither would advanced rates be 
as protective or attended with as profitale results, as properly written policies and 
premiums on amount proportionate to value. What rate obtainable will protect 
the acceptance of $50,000 insurance on $200,000 value, that an ordinary fire will 
make total loss of policies. 


BUFFALO, Yanuary 15. AGENT. 





NEW ORLEANS RAISING THE PRICE OF AGENCY 
LICENSES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


OvUR city administrators, not leng since installed in office, have 
recently thrown a bomb into the insurance camp that has caused no inconsiderable 
confusion. The city license tax has, for some years, been $300 to each company or 
agency. The present administrators, evidently regarding this field as a good one 
for ‘‘ pickings,’ have increased the tax to $1,000 to each company or agency doing 
exclusively a fire, marine, river or life insurance business. 1 have not heard of any 
company which has so far submitted to this extortion and paid the tax. Life insur- 
ance companies and agencies are let off a little easier, the tax license being raised 
for them from $300 to $500—accident companies and departments the same, 
though heretofore even the $300 license has kept all accident companies from 
working here, at least openly. In the discussion in the council of this part of the 
ordinance one of the administrators is credited with the exceedingly sage and 
patriotic remark that he was in favor of the increase, as there was only one life 
company doing business here which would submit to the increase, and that a local 
one. Now, as there were about ten companies paying the $300 license—or alto- 
gether about $3,000—this patriotic administrator proposed to distinguish himself 
by reducing the city's revenues from this source about $2,500—‘‘ grave, potent and 
reverend senior!’’ As it is, I have heard so far of only two of the life companies 
which have retired before this grievous extortion. Each policyholder in those, as 
he goes and buys his exchange and remits each payment of premium to his com- 
pany at the North, or perchance afterward hears that his premium reached too late 
or was lost in the mails and his policy is cancelled, can thank the stupidity of his 
city's administration for the inconvenience or the misfortune ; or, if a suit against 
the company becomes necessary, instead of entering the same here and citing 
directly the agent of the company, he can hunt a Hartford or a Philadelphia lawyer, 
and then his lawyer here can thank the above-namrd stupidity for the loss of a case 
he would otherwise have managed to his profit. The truth is our city is license- 
ridden. Its policy seems to be to discharge all honest labor and fair competition in 
every avocation and branch of business. The policy of the State is guided by the 
same stupid and short-sighted principle. The tax license imposed is and has been 
for several years $1,000 each for fire, marine, life and accident companies or agen- 
cies. This sum, added to that imposed by the city, makes the total license imposi- 
tion on each of the companies or agencies, fire, marine, etc., $2,000, life and acci- 
dent each $1,500. It is even more than probable that the companies aggrieved 
will institute some legal method of defending themselves against this new extor- 
tion, 

The losses of the life companies by the late epidemic are not yet fully known. 
Enough, however, has been so far determined to stamp the various reports circu- 
lated by the lay press as fabulous. The losses directly by the epidemic 


are less than could possibly have been expeeted by those unfamiliar with 








the circumstances. Those who are able to insure have, almost always, the ability 
of getting beyond the reach of the epidemic, or, if exposed, to procure a course of 
nursing (and nursing is about the only requirement) which restores to health. The 
really prominent men who died in New Orleans can easily be counted on one's 


fingers. It was the children and the obscure and unacclimated who bore the brunt 
of the recent visitation. Nearly 3,000 short graves mark the sad results. They 
bear silent but impressive testimony as to how little the wisest physicians (or any- 
body elise, in fact) know of the scourge, or of the treatment required to prevent its 
ravages. 


NEW ORLEANS, Fan. 16, TUBAL, 


THE OTHER WAY FOR THE MUTUAL LIFE. 


(To THE EpItToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


THE question that is being asked by many interes‘ed persons is: 
Cannot the end which the officers of the Mutual Life desire to attain be secured 
through other means more in harmony with the wishes of at least a minority of 
their policyholders, and without causing the ill will of their rivals ? 

My answer is in the affirmative, and I will attempt to point out the way which, 
I think, would secure the ‘‘new blood” required without increasing the expendi- 
tures beyond a normal cost. 

It is a fact well knowu that in every section of our country there is a constantly 
increasing number of persons who would take insurance if the subject were prop- 
erly presented to them, and there is a large number of unemployed capable men 
who could effect this insurance if their services could be secured. That they are 
not employed, and the new business which they could secure consequently not 
obtained, show that the means employed in the past for securing new business are 
at fault. 

In the past, the new business of the company has been obtained exclusively 
through the general agents, who receive as compensation a commission. They in 
turn employ other agents on a commission contact; consequently they secure but 
few agents. While the general agents are efficient, the whole business of their 
departments must be watched carefully, losses must be adjusted, questions 
answered and explanations given. A constant stream of policyholders is flowing 
into their offices who require and must receive attention. Beyond merely receiving 
their renewal premiums, the general agent must pay attention to his old policy- 
holders, or he is neglectful of his duties.. The larger portion of his new business 
comes from these old members through surrender values, death losses, matured 
endowments, dividends, and changes. But little time is left him to follow up the 
work of sub-agents, even if the commissions offered would be sufficient to secure 
their services. This work of the general agents is well enough, and should be 
sustained ; but in a large company, like the Mutual Life, there should be organized 
a special agency department, with a manager locaied at the home office of the 
company, who should employ special agents through the co-operation of the gen- 
eral agents. The duties of the manager should be to make contracts under the 
advice and approval of the general agents. When so employed, the manager 
should follow up the work of the specials, keeping each one encouraged, and sup- 
plied with information, and with such facts as each particular locality required. 
The general agent should collect the premiums on the special agents’ business, and 
direct where he should work and keep the manager informed as to the amount of 
business that is secured each week by each of the specials. 

The special agents should “e employed on a salary contract, at the rate of $600 
to $1,200 per year, with a clause in each contract specifying the minimum amount 
of new i»surance that must be obtained each month, with a self-cancellation clause 
in the contract (to take effect in case no insurance be secured), and a self-graduating 
clause as well, so that the salary can be increased each succeeding three months, or 
diminished each succeeding month, according to the amount of new business 
secured. Let every special agent understand that, if he is a success, he will be con- 
tinued, and his compensation increased to correspond with his results; but that if 
he is a failure, his services will be dispensed with. The profits on the successes 
would protect the losses on the failures. 

There is no reason why life insurance should not be conducted on the same basis 
as other business enterprises. Capital must take some risk. Few railroads or 
manufactories would exist had the laborers who built them been obliged to wait for 
profits to be realized before they could receive their pay. Life insurance is no ex- 
ception. The successful life .gent must devote his exclusive time to the business. 
Good men in these times will not do this unless they know in the beginning that a 
small compensation will be received to cover absolute expenses. Commission con- 
tracts do not give this protection; therefore, but few good agents are employed, 
and new insurance that could be secured is not obtained. But it is useless to pay 
salaries, unless the agents are followed up by some one who understands their 
needs, and every such salary contract should contain a clause that it may be termi- 
nated without notice. ‘‘ Get rid of the failures quickly, and hold fast to successful 
men,”’ should be the motto of life companies. 

What results may be expected from this plan? Two hundred special agents 
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could easilv be employed by a company like the Mutual Life, at an average salary 
of $900 per annum. Each special should average at least $100,000 of business per 
year, making an aggregate of $20,000,000. The premium would average $30 per 
$1,000. Total premium income would be $600,000, costing $180,000. Average 
cost, 30 per cent. To this must be added the compensation to the general agent 
for collecting the special agent’s premiums. Add to this, $20,000,000 (secured 
through special agents), the business secured through the direct work of the general 
agents, say $20,000,000 more, making a total from the two sources of $40,000,000, 
a much larger sum than the officers of the Mutual can hope to obtain under its new 
plan. The business under this plan could be obtained at a cost of 35 to 40 per 
cent, including compensation to the general agent; while under its new plan the 
business costs from 65 to 70 per cent. The new plan will keep the officers in hot 
water all the while through the ill will of its rivals and old policyholders, who are 
dissatisfied with it, and it furnishes an opportunity to the outs, who wish to become 
ins, to ply their influence on the old members of the company. 

While under the plan which I suggest no objections can be raised by old mem- 
bers, by rivals or by the numerous gentlemen who desire to fill the positions of the 
present officers, yet, under the new plan as introduced by the Mutual many old 
members claim that their money is being squandered upon new ones without their 
approval ; that the validity of the policies issued under the new plan is in doubt ; 
that the officers are committing a serious error in issuing policies with a clouded 
title, after the fact has been made known to them by the old members, and after-the 
opinions corroborating this fact have been furnished to them by prominent attor- 
neys. The rivals claim that the new plan is wrong, and consequently their agents, 
almost to a man, are working against the Mutual. The outs, who have been wait- 
ing for something to turn up, now step in, and by uniting their forces against the 
old officers, will attempt to create a revolution in the management by raising the 
cry of extravagance, and by a revival of all the errors which the present officers 
may have committed, and by all the false statements regarding them that in the past 
have been circulated. Under the circumstances, should not this or some other plan 
receive consideration from the present managers, if the same end can be obtained 
as under their new plan? 


NEW YORK, Fanuary 15, 1879. E. B. HARPER. 


A LITILE GOSSIP FROM TEXAS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


THE total fire loss in this city, during 1878, was $111,795.97, involv- 
ing insurance risks to the amount of $166,900. The actual loss to insurance com- 
panies was $50,134.97. While there is nothing of special interest to agitate insur- 
ance circles here, there are a few items to talk over, and, as they serve to entertain 
us, they may prove readable in THE SPECTATOR. 

Mr. J. N. Stowe has associated with him in business his brother, the firm name 
being J. N. & W. N. Stowe 

The London and Lancashire have entered the field here with N. O. Louve & Co. 
as agents. That firm loses the agency of the Equitable, which retires from the 
agency business. 

Mr. H. H. Hall, of the National, paid a flying visit to us some weeks since. He 
remained long enough to appoint Mr. James Sorley agent for his company. 

It is said that Captain I. O. Cotton becomes general agent of the St. Paul. It is 
hoped Mr. W. N. Cook, former general agent, will occasionally continue to show 
his face among us. 

The brig Cochran, with 3,000 bales of cotton on board, burned to the water's 
edge a few days since. “he insurance was nearly all effected across the water. 
Cause of fire unknown. 

At the annual election of officers of the East Texas insurance company of Tyler, 
Mr. Thomas Bonner was elected secretary, vice Colonel T. James. It is promised 
Mr. J. will remain with the company. 

The fire-alarm telegraph is again working. The wires have been cut some time, 
owing to the city being out of funds to keep it up. 

Galveston has a fire warden, who receives $100 per month from the board of 
underwriters and $50 from the city. The tax to companies is $3 per month, which 
many complain of. 

Filing statements and paying taxes are the next things in order, this being Janu- 
ary. There were 47 companies authorized to do business in Texas last year. 

Itis hoped the Legislature, which has just met, will change the insurance laws 
and tax companies on their net earnings. The law now requires $200 from 


each company, and every corporation in the state taxes them from $5 to $100 in 
addition to $5 for each county they do business in. 

Mr. A. L: Grobfilder, of the Manhattan Life, is in the city looking after the inter- 
ests of his company. 

Mr. Rufus Cage, a popular young insurance agent, was married a tew weeks 
The board of underwriters presented himself and bride with a handsome 


since, 








silver service. Will not this tempt our batchelor friends Beers & Guinar to take 
the fatal step ? 
GALVESTON, Fanuary 14. 


HAFED, 


SHALL THERE BE A RE-UNION OF COMPANIES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


THE SPECTATOR query, “ Will the national board ever be reorgan- 
ized ?"’ seems to be fully answered in the brief editorial following this interrogative 
heading. It is now very evident—and THE SPECTATOR so declared it at the 
time—that a great and yet characteristic mistake was made by the national board 
in its last effort at reorganization. Of the two resolutions before the board as a 
basis of invitation to companies the wrong one was adopted. The question of 
rates only was not broad enough, liberal enough, not practical enough to meet the 
demand of the times. The resolution adopted represented the stumbling block of 
the old board and proposed to continue the cause of its greatest failure and trouble 
as the one plank of its platform. The other resolution, the one so emphatically re- 
jected, represented a better understanding of the condition of things and much 
better meets the greater needs of the business. It was unfortunate that the board 
did not put itself upon the platform of the rejected resolution, for had it done so 
there would have been a more hearty response to its circular. 

But this is past, and, being past, can do no more for the future than to furnish its 
lesson. That there is a desire tor organization among companies is as plain as is 
the need of it. Disintegration is the grief of the hour, not of practice only, but of 
feeling and friendship; not of foreign against domestic corporations, but of one 
against another. Honor, faith, decency, even, is becoming more and more to be 
disregarded. In a business which, more than any other, needs the better relations 
of harmony and good will of individual organizations one to another, it is more 
than any other without it. In view of all this, is it not passing strange that while 
field men have set the example of successful organization and have, by their organ- 
izations, done more for the good of the business during the year past (excepting, 
perhaps, the insurance press) than all other influences together, is it not indeed 
strange that no organization of companies, on the broad basis of mutual good will, 
at least, has been even attempted? Properly led, such an organization is practi- 
cable, and if it have nothing more than a social character, a present re-union 
without even composing any profound permanent organization, it would be a profit- 
able investment of time and such little cost as might be incurred. Let officers and 
managers renew their acquaintance, meet each other face to face, hand to hand; 
discuss such topics as are important to the present status of things, and, no matter 
whether a single resolution is passed or not, good will come out of it—benefit will 
result from it. 

New York city can lead in this matter better than any other, 
re-union of insurance companies ? 


Shall we have a 
GLENWOOD. 





WHAT CHICAGO THINKS OF NEW YORK FIRES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


IN a former letter I gave an account of the way in which the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters had reduced the rates on grain in elevators. The gentle- 
men of the board, while they cannot deny that the statements made were all correct, 
still think that the truth in this case should not have been told, because it subjected 
them to ridicule. Three innocent parties have lain under suspicion of being the 
author of the article in question, but so far the indignant members have failed to 
hit upon the individual who responds at roll-call to the name of ‘‘ Amicus.” 
This reduction in rates has not had the result so fondly anticipated by those who 
made it, They claimed that it would bring the insurance on grain into the board 
direct, instead of passing it through the hands of the non-boarders, who levied a 
toll upon the premiums of ten per cent by way of commission. So far from this 
being the result, their action actually had the effect of making the wicked non- 
board men stronger with the grain men than they were before the reduction. They 
still held on to their share of the grain business, and the board men had the melan- 
choly alternative ot paying the outsiders ten percent for business at the reduced 
rates, or of going without. This ‘‘riled”’ them, so to speak. They groaned and 
squirmed, but it did no good—they had made their own bed and had to lie in it. 
Now it so happened that one of the members of the board, Brown by name, had 
not only voted in his own behalf for the reduction, but had also used a proxy he had 
from another member, in the same way. Thus he had really cast two votes in 
favor of the measure. Those who voted once might be sinners, but, if so, was not 
the wicked Brown a double-dyed sinner? Of course he was, or at least so argued 
those who, having sinned themselves, were anxious to find a scape goat upon 
whose back they could pile their iniquities. Brown was unanimously chosen as a 
fit and proper person to carry the load, as he overtopped six feet and had unusu_ 
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ally broad shoulders. But Brown, who is generally willing to be responsible for 
his own numerous sins, failed to see any good reason why he should be called upon 
to shoulder the transgressions of the multitude, and declined the honor tendered 
him. From one to another on the street it was whispered, ‘‘ Henry Brown is the 
fellow who made us all this trouble—he is the.one to blame.” 

Brown, by the way, had largely added to his original sin, in their estimation, by 
refusing to write on grain at the reduced rates. Mr. B. was in hot water all 
around, and began to ‘‘repent him of the deed he had done.” He found, to use 
his own words, that he had ‘‘ made an ass of himself,’’ and determined to take the 
back track at once and clear his record as far as possible. He determined to give 
the chaps who had been parading La Salle street chanting the refrain, ‘‘ Brown did 
it,” a chance to place themselves on record once more. He was penitent himself, 
and hoped that his fellow members would, when the chance was offered them, turn 
from the error of their ways and do ‘‘ works meet for repentence.'’ Having faith 
that ‘‘ while the lamp holds out to burn, the vilest sinner may return,” he thought 
there might be pardon for even him, and determined. to humble himself that he 
might be exalted. Accordingly, at a special meeting of the board held on the r4th 
instant, he presented and moved the adoption of two ‘‘ whereases” and a *‘ resolved,” 
in form and manner following, to wit; 

Whereas, On the first day of November, 1878, a resolution was introduced into 
this board to reduce the rates on grain in elevators, which, upon being put to vote, 
was declared by the presiding officer carried; and 


Whereas, The said resolution was not ig! passed, having failed to receive a 
majority vote of all the members of the board, t erefore be it 


Resolved, That the action of the board in reducing the rates as aforesaid is null, 
void and of no effect, anc that the board rates now on grain in elevators are the 
same as they were at the time the said resolution was introduced. 

The chair promptly declared the resolution out of order, but on an appeal from 
the decision of the chair the ruling was not sustained, and the question came up on 
its merits. 

At this point the board adjourned for one week to give the members time to 
make up their minds as to whether or not it was policy for them to repent and do 
their first works over again. 

At the adjourned meeting, held this day, when the question came to a vote, but 
three of the members of the board voted aye when their names were called. Thus, 
once more, the board has heroically resolved not to ‘‘ stultify " itself by admitting 
the truth to be the truth. 

The little unpleasantness between Judge Hilton and the seed of Abraham has 
taken an amusing turn in its out-cropping in this city. One of our largest Israelitish 
business houses, having conceived the idea that possibly the Judge might be the 
owner of stock in some of the American insurance companies, and not being able to 
find out which, if any, of these companies included him in their lists of stockholders, 
came to the conclusion that they would, in the futuge, decline to patronize any 
company of American parentage. Their motto is ‘‘no Americans need apply '"— 
and they have dropped all their home policies and now invest in foreign indemnity 
only. They feel tolerably certain that the oppressor of their race has no stock in 
the foreign corporations, and patronize them accordingly. Location, size, or qual- 
ity is immaterial to them so long as the companies have their home roost outside 
the United States. What effect this new departure will have upon the market 
value of the stocks of American companies, it is difficult to see with the naked eye 
—it will probably be microscopical. There was atime, not far back, when the 
children of Israel were proscribed by many of the American compantes (for what 
seemed to them good reason), now, the chosen people are turning the tables on 
them. 

In view of the fact that some of the companies, largely interested in the late fire 
on Broadway and Grand street in your city, have declined to write on Chicago 
property because, as they say, our water supply is deficient, our buildings insecure 
and our fire department inefficient, the following items may be of interest. 

When the engines arrived at the corner of Broadway and Grand street, on the 
evening of the 14th inst., they were unable to do efficient work because of deficiency 
in the water supply, and by the time a full head was put on, in response to the tele- 
gram of Commissioner King, the fire had such headway that the building was 
doomed—such at least is the excuse made by the New York press for the failure of 
the firemen to save the building. We are pleased to learn that, after the building 
was down, ‘‘the fire department displayed great energy and vigilance in coping 
with the remnant of the fire, and Commissioners King and Gorman, Chiefs Bates 
and Shea, the fire marshal, Superintendent Wilson of the fire patrol and others 
were on duty the greater portion of the day." What an aggregation of first-class 
talent it takes in New York ¢o cope with the remnant of a fire! A little ‘‘ coping" at 
the opening of a fire might be beneficial in some instances. 

It would seem that ‘‘a member of the firm of Howard, Sanger & Co. said that 
the greatest difficulty had been experienced in placing their insurances, for the 
building was thoroughly tabooed by the insurance companies. It covered four lots, 
and was so constructed that if a fire broke out in the-middle the whole trap must go 
down. At one time there was a wall in the centre which afforded some protection, 
but it was pulled down and some iron posts were put up instead." Now it would 
seem to be a pertinent question, after looking over the list of insurance on this risk, 
if this risk had been ‘‘ thoroughly tabooed by the insurance companies,”” how much 
does the average company carry in New York on what are considered fair risks ? 
Again, if leading companies write freely on ‘‘tabooed”’ buildings, in New York, 
why do they turn up their noses at first-class risks in Chicago? Chicago to-day is 


and pray—fremiums. 








far ahead of New York in the matter of water supply, fire department and fire 
patrol. 


This statement is susceptible of proof, 
High toned conservative companies write freely on risks in New York that the 


most reckless underwriter in Chicago would fear to touch, and at rates that 
would make the veriest shyster broker in this city sick to contemplate. But New 
York is New York, and that settles it. 
trammel the superior beings who draw salaries for allowing their distinguished 
names to ornament the bottoms of policies. <A city that can boast of such lights 
in the field of underwriting as Messrs, Pell and Wallack, who have “‘ given consid- 
erable attention to the insurance of hotel property,”’ &c., a¢ low rates, cannot be 
judged by any ordinary standard. New York ideas and practices have done much 
to demoralize the profession of underwriting, and it is to be hoped that the effort, 
now on foot, looking to a reform in the methods of doing business in that be- 
nighted and misguided city may be productive of beneficial results. , 


No rules of underwriting can be expected to 


Since the ‘above was written, intelligence has been received of the great fire 


in Worth street, in the heart of the dry goods district, where the ‘‘ choice” risks are 
located. The list of insurance would seem to indicate that the same companies 
write alike on ‘‘choice'’ and ‘ tabooed"’ risks, and that the lines carried on the 
one are about the same as on the other. 
good and bad companies will write full lines on any kind of a risk that they can get 
pay for—meaning by pay, premiums. 


That is to say, that the large and small, 


The two fires above spoken of aggregate a loss of three times that of the great 


Chicago fire of July 14, 1874, which set the managers of the eastern companies into 
conniptions. 
unanimity and extraordinary vigor. 
head lights of the profession, to the scene of disaster, armed with a’series of for- 
midable resolutions, which they discharged at us in the most unmerciful and cold- 
blooded manner. 
with a flourish of trumpets loud enough to be heard across the Atlantic. 
them have never returned, but the most of them, after awhile, being an hungered 
for a taste from ‘‘ the flesh-pots of Egypt,'’ came quietly back, and began to seek 
after their hearts’ desire—premiums. 
come back, but were willing to do business at lower rates, in Gotham, have all been 
elected, as it were, to aid in bearing the burden of the losses by the late fires 
will they show their consistency by leaving New York to its own devices, shaking 
the dust from off their feet as they take up their outward line of march ? 


They immediately ‘‘ sat down” upon our unfortunate city, with great 
They sent committee after committee, of the 


They finally concluded to leave the place to its fate, and lit out 
Some of 


It is noticeable, that those who declined to 
Now, 


Not much ! 
They are hungry, and New York has an abundance of that for which they watch 
Consistency is a jewel unknown to the average underwriters. 


CHICAGO, Fanuary 21, 1879. Amicus. 





CHICAGO OFFERS BRAINS TO NEW YORK. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


SINCE General Shaler left us, after his protracted and herculean 
labors in endeavoring to reorganize our fire department, his many friends in this 
city have lost sight of him, and the general impression seemed to be that he had 
camped on the other side of the river Jordan, from whose further bank there is no 
return. This belief was strengthened by the occurrence of the late fire on the 
corner of Broadway and Grand street, in your city, and fully confirmed when the 
news came of the disaster of a similar kind on Worth street. 

It was known that there was but one Shaler, and he being removed from earth, 
demoralization at the head of the New York Fire Department was the natural con- 
sequence. 

Shaler was the only man who could bring order out of chaos, and create from a 
rabble of undisciplined, boisterous firemen a thoroughly organized fire brigade. 

Little wonder that the residents of Chicago, when they read of the way the fires 
in question were handled, came to the conclusion that the gallant Shaler had 
‘* passed beyond the river.” 

Judge, then, of the surprise of those who had been mourning his untimely 
demise, when they saw in the New York papers, of the roth inst., that among the 
luminaries who were surveying the ruins of the Worth street fire on the morning 
of the 18th inst., was to be seen the majestic form of the supposed defunct Shaler. 
They could hardly credit the statement, but, after having telegraphed for informa- 
tion, they were thrown into transports of almost delirious joy by the information 
that Shaler still lived. 

Now, if Shaler is alive, and we sincere’y hope he is, how does it happen that the 
fire department allowed the flames to ravage so much territory before: they were 
checked? Is it because the general exercised himself to that extent, while in 
Chicago, that his mental energies have been exhausted, and he is now (pardon the 
comparison) like a squeezed orange ? 

Too much mental strain has wrecked some of the loftiest intellects the world 
ever knew. 

The New York department is composed of a magnificent body of men, thor- 
oughly disciplined and brave as men can be. 

They fear nothing, and walk into the jaws of death with as much serenity as 
they would lie down upon their beds, They are heroic to a degree. But the finest 
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body of men in the world cannot do themselves justice if they have no intelligent 
head to control and direct their movements. 

It is to be feared that there is want of this kind in the New York fire brigade. 
If such be not the case, why this immense destruction of property in Broadway and 
Worth streets ? 

In 1874 we had a fire here that destroyed property of the value of something less 
than $2,000,000, and a howl went up from New York that might have almost been 
heard in California, denouncing our fire department, our city government, and our 
city generally. To silence the clamor of the eastern insurance magnates, we im- 
ported the finest bit of organizing ability (Shaler, to wit.) that could be found at 
that time in the whole known world, at an expense of $10,000, to be used in 
‘‘re-organizing" our fire department. He was on duty something like three 
months, not counting the time he was visiting New York ; and what was the result ? 
No matter. Suffice it to say, that at this time we have, take it all in all, the best 
fire department in the world. 

Now, in New York, you have just lost more than twice as much money from fire 
as we lost in 1874. The fires, however, were different. 

Ours originated in an oil refinery in the midst of frame ranges, accompanied by 
an explosion of the oil that scattered the fire over a large territory. 

Yours occurred in brick buildings, occupied by the leading merchants, in their 
lines, in the city. 

Now if, as is not unlikely, you need brains at the head of your fire brigade, we 
can supply your needs. We have two or three assistant marshals, or chiefs of bat- 
talion, as they are now called, either of whom can handle such fires as yours with 
ease. They have brains. The cost to you would not be as great as that incurred 
by us in 1874, but the quality of the article furnished would justify you in paying 
a much larger sum for the services rendered. 


CHICAGO, Fanuary 21, 1879. ALPHA. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Twenty-five Years of the Phenix Insurance Company. 


On the 1oth of last September the Phenix insurance company, of 
Brooklyn, celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversaty. There was an elegant dinner at 
Delmonico’s, and around the festive board were gathered the officers of the com- 
pany—some of whom had been with it from its organization—and a few invited 
guests. After dinner speeches were in order. It was, very naturally, something of 
a mutual admiration society, but the addresses, in addition to being complimentary 
to the Phenix, contained a wonderful amount of valuable information regarding in- 
surance, 

The proceedings of the festival have been compiled in neat and attractive form, 
and printed as a book, bearing the above title. It is highly entertaining and valu- 
able, also, for the fund of historical and statistical information it contains. The 
Phenix was certainly deserving of a glorious silver wedding, and the inference to 
be drawn from the printed account is that the fondest anticipations in that direction 
were fully realized. 





The Fire Departments of the United States; A Series of Tables 
Showing the Equipments of the Various Cities, Towns and Villages, together 
with their Water Supply and Facilities for Extinguishing Fires. Compiled by 
Clifford Thomson, Editor of THE FIREMAN’S JOURNAL, 


We have received from the compiler a copy of this important work. 
It is the first intelligent attempt ever made to ascertain the extent and character of 
the fire equipment of the different-cities and villagesof the country. The compiler 
started out with the idea of ascertaining the means of protection against fire pos- 
sessed by every place having 1,000 or more inhabitants, and in this series of tables 
we have the result of his labors stated in a concise and intelligible form. The 
states are arranged according to their geographical divisions, and each table gives 
the names of the towns having fire apparatus, and also those that have none. These 
latter are indicated by an asterisk (*), and the compiler warns insurance companies 
that these are excellent places not to do business in. Regarding each place the 
following information is given: Name of town and county, population, number of 
steamers and how drawn, chemical engines and how drawn, hand engines, hook 
and ladder trucks, hose carriages, paid and volunteer men, character of water sup- 
ply, number of hydrants, reservoirs and public cisterns, number of feet and kind of 
hose, its condition, number of fire-alarm boxes, and name of chief engineer, or, 
where there is no such officer, the name of the person furnishing the information. 
That the work of obtaining this information has been thoroughly done is indicated 
by the fact that among the persons furnishing information we find chief engineers, 





—— 


mayors, councilmen, town wardens, insurance agents, fire marshals, burgesses, 
editors and postmasters. Having had some experience in gathering similar statis. 
tics, we can appreciate the amount of labor required to get them so complete, and can 
readily understand that some places were addressed as many as six times before 
responses were elicited. The work'is very complete, giving the names of 2,102 
places having fire equipments of some kind, and naming 702 others which have 
none. 

The information which this work contains is invaluable to all fire insurance com- 
panies, and must occupy a place among their hooks of reference. Ifit is consulted 
frequently it will enable companies to place their risks more intelligently, and to 
discriminate against those places which neglect the ordinary precautions for the 
protection of the property of its citizens. Mr. Thomson announces that he intends 
making this an annual publication, noting each year the changes made in each de- 
partment, and including those places which purchase apparatus during the year, 
In his position as editor of the Fireman's Journal, which has been made the official 
paper of the National Association of Fire Engineers and of seven State associa- 
tions, he has unusual facilities for obtaining information of this character. We 
heartily commend this work to the attention of all persons identified with fire in- 
surance interests. It is sold only by subscription. 








NEW YORK INSURANCE LEGISLATION. 


ALBANY. 


The Proposed Abolishment of the Insurance Department—Mr. Skinner's Bill—Super- 
wntendent Smyth Fighting for his Place—Bills Relating to Life and Fire In- 
surance, 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


THE legislative session of 1879 has commenced with a recommenda- 
tion in the annual message of the Governor for the abolition of the insurance 
department. He proposes the transfer of the department to the comptroller's office 
where all reports are to be made by the companies. Mr. Skinner has introduced a 
bill intended to carry into effect the recommendation of the Governor. Both branches 
of the legislature being republican, the superintendent also a republican and a party 
manager, the inference would be that the request of a democratic Governor to abol- 
ish him would have but littke effect upon the legislature. This would be the case 
ordinarily. The superintendent has made himself so officious in pushing to its 
front the worst elements of his party and trod upon so many toes, that the better 
class of legislators are ready to support a measure which will relegate John F. 
Smyth into private life. The Senate is composed of the same men, with one single 
exception, as it was last year, when it voted to acquit the superintendent of gross 
charges. Seven of the men who voted to acquit are very sick of their action, and 
would vote on the other side if they had to do it over again. The superintendent 
feels that there is danger of being abolished. He has-sent an appeal to the com- 
panies to come to his rescue under the cover of asking them the question whether 
state supervision is a protection. The companies which fail to answer just as the 
superintendent wants them, know they will be gone for by that official. In most 
cases the answers might as well be written by the superintendent himself. 

The following is the letter or circular which has been sent out : 

Having no desire to hold the office of superintendent longer if it is clear to me 
that the insurance companies doing business in this state, through their officers, 
agree with the Governor—such companies being taxed to support the department 
and representing hundreds of thousands of policyholders—and believing that the 
department does not give protection only to policyholders, but to solvent 
insurance companies, I venture to ask a response to the following question, assur- 
ing you that whatever the nature of that response may be, it will be received by me 
in the kindliest spirit and treated with respectful consideration. 

Is state supervision, as conducted by the state of New York, a protection to the 
policyholders, or would their interests as well as those of solvent companies be 
served if the various laws establishing the department were repealed and super- 
vision abandoned, and a simple rendering of an annual statement to the comptroller 
substituted in place of present requirements ? 

A prompt reply is respectfully solicited. 

All who know anything about life insurance, understand that state supervision 
has not protected policyholders. The wrecks of insurance companies which lie 
strewn along the insurance path, clearly demonstrate it. ‘These wrecks are of com- 
panies which came into existence under state supervision, and people were induced 
to invest their money because the insurance department endorsed them. Many 
were permitted to go along until sufficient had been accumulated to make a profit- 
able job for some friend of the superintendent as receiver, when they were pounced 
down upon and closed up. 

There is no change in the Senate committee on insurance. It is composed of 
Senators Rockwell, Wendover and Wagstaff. The Assembly committee is James 
W. Husted. There are other names on the committee, but that is of no account. 
The men who nominally compose the committee of the Assembly are George H. 
Sharpe, formerly United States marshal, and surveyor of the port, Charles R. 
Knowles, an insurance agent of Albany, James W. Husted, of Westchester, and 
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Rodslary, who has for years been closely identified with insurance companies ; Per- 

kins F. Cady, a farmer of Columbia county ; C. A. Baker, a lawyer of Rochester ; 

Lewis R. Stegman, late under sheriff of Brooklyn; Barclay Thomas, of Warren 

county, the tool of Senator Rockwell, chairman of the Senate committee ; Maurice 

T. Holohan and Joseph P. McDonough, the Tammany members from the city of 
New York. All the republicans on the committee voted as Mr. Husted and Mr. 

Smyth desired them in the caucus for speaker. The two Tammany men 

would have voted on the same side, if they had been permitted to vote, in the cau» 
cus. No bill will be reported from that committee abolishing the insurance depart- 

ment, nor any other measure which the companies say must not be. The only way 

that the Assembly can get a chance ata bill wiping out the department is by a 
direct vote taking it out of the hands of the committee. The quarrel that has broken 

out between the factions of the republican party as a sequel to the speaker contest, 

is the only thing that furnishes any encouragement for those who desire remedial 

insurance legislation. This is a small straw to cling to. The only interest which 

those running this legislature respect is corporations. 

Three life insurance bills have been introduced since the commencement of the 
session. The first presented was by Senator James F. Pierce, in relation to change 
of stock to mutual companies. An ionocent sort of a bill as it now stands, but sub- 
ject to changes that will make it mischievous, It is as follows: 


SECTION 1. Whenever any mutual life insurance company, created under the 
laws of this state, which has a capital stock or guaranteed capital stock, shall have 
assets sufficient to reimburse all its outstanding risks, calculated according to the 
American experience table, at four and one-half per cent interest, and in addition 
thereto the sum equal to at least double the amount of said stock, the said com- 
pany may, by a vote of three-fourths of its board of trustees, elect to pay off to 
cpuihelders of said company the amount of their stock aforesaid, that such action 
of such company shall have the approval in writing of the superintendent of the 
insurance department. 

Sec. 2. After the resolution of the board of trustees for the payment off of the 
stockholders shall have passed and shall have been approved in writing by the 
superintendent of the insurance department, it shall be the duty of the officers of 
said company to pay to the stockholders in said company the amount of their stock 
afforcsaid, and all interest or dividends upon said stock shall cease immediately 
upon the passing of this resolution. 

SEc. 3. Immediately after the passing of the resolution aforesaid and its approval 
by the superintendent of the insurance department, the officers of such company 
shall give a printed notice to such —_ae in said company, informing them 
of the action of the company, and that a meeting of the policyholders of said com- 
pany will be held at the office of the said company, or other convenient place, 
within the city where said company has its head office upon a certain day, which 
shall not be longer than twenty days from the giving of the notice aforesaid, at 
which the said policyholders shall elect a board of trustees to manage the affairs of 
the said company until the next annual election of the company provided for in its 
charter or by-laws. And at such election, aad all subsequent elections for trustees 
of said company, each policyholder of said company shall be entitled to vote in per- 
son or by proxy for trustees of said company. And such persons as may, by a ma- 
jority of votes at said election, be designated by the policyholders as trustees of 
said company, shall be the trustees of said company until the next annual election 
thereof and until their successors are elected; and said trustees shall elect officers 
to take the place of officers of the said company who shall be retired. 

Sec. 4. From and after the election aforesaid, the said company, on paying off 
the capital stock, in accordance with the provisions of this act, shall be and remain 
a purely mutual life insurance company, and each policyholder in said company 
shall be a member of said corporation, and shall be entitled to all the rights, immu- 
nities, and privileges of membership therein, and shall be entitled to vote in person 
or by proxy at all elections for trustees of said company. 


Mr. Hepburn, of St. Lawrence, who was last year chairman of the Assembly 
committee on insurance, has introduced the following bill in regard to lapsing 
policies: 

Sec. 1. Whenever any life insurance policy bereafier issued by any company in this 
state, shall lapse or terminate by the non-payment of any premium, the company 
shall, on demand duly made, with surrender thereof, within one year after such 
lapse or termination, issue in exchange a paid-up policy on the same life, and on 
the same conditions as the surrendered policy, except as to payment of premiums, 
for a sum to be determined as follows: From the entire reserve upon such policy 
at the time of lapse or termination, shall first be deducted any indebtedness to the 
company on account of the policy, and three-fourths of the remainder shall be ac- 
cepted by the company as apayment in cash ofa single premium at the rate at which 
the company sell single premium insuranceat the sameage; provided that this section 
shall not apply to any policy in which the company shall have expressly contracted 
to give a definite surrender value not less in amount than that herein specified ; 
nor to any policy which shall not have been in force three full calendar years. No 
policy of insurance upon the life of any person issued by any company of this 
state or by any other company on residents of this state, shall be forfeited or term- 
inated by reason of the non-payment of any premiums thereon, when there shall 
be a cash dividend to the credit of the policy upon the books of the company suffi- 
cient to cover the premiums due on said policy, but the company, unless otherwise 
directed in writing by the owner of the policy, shall continue said policy in force as 
long as said dividends on said policy shall equal the unpaid premiums thereon; 
provided that no other condition of the said policy shall have been violated except 
that which requires the payment of its said premiums. 

On Tuesday the atst, the following resolu'ion was adopted without debate, on 
motion of Mr. Fish: 

Resolved, That the Knickerbocker Life insurance company report to the assem- 
bly within ten days the amount of all money loaned on real estate, where such 
real estate is situated, when such loans were made, the amount of interest paid 
thereon from date of such loans, and the amount of interest defaulted thereon ; 
also, what amount of counsel fees were paid to or received by tne counsel of 
said company upon such loans. 

The question of the use of proxies in the election of trustees and directors of life 
insurance companies has once more been brought up. This time it is one of the 











preliminary steps in the fight that is being opened on the New York Mutual Life's 
new departure. 

Mr. Simonson, representative of the twenty-second ward of New York, has in- 
troduced in the Assembiy the following bill on proxies : 


SECTION 1. No proxy hereafter given by the owners of any policy of insurance, 
or by the owner of any share or shares in the capital stock of any life insurance 
company chartered by the laws of this State, giving the authority to vote at any 
election of trustees or directors shall be valid, or legal, except for a —_— election 
to be specified particularly in such proxy, nor unless such proxy be duly acknowl- 
edged before and attested by a notary public or commissioner of deeds of this State. 
Nor shall it be valid for any purpose for more than one year after its execution and 
acknowledgment. All proxies heretofore given shall become void in two months 
after the passage of this act. 

Sec. 2. It shall not be lawful for any trustee, director, officer, agent or employee 
of any life insurance company, chartered by the laws of this state, to procure, to 
hold, to vote upon, or to use directly the proxy of any policyholder or shareholder 
in such company, and any vote offered or cast in violation of this provision shall be 
invalid and rejected. It shail be the duty of the officers of any such life insurance 
company to send to the post-office address of such policyholder entitled to vote for 
trustees or directors therein, not less than sixty days before the date of such 
election, a blank form of proxy, together with a copy of the last financial statement 
of the company. 

Sec. 3. Any violation of this act shall subject the offender to a penalty ot not 
less than five hundred dollars or to an imprisonment of not less than sixty days. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 


The contest over the funds deposited by the defunct National Life insurance 
company with the insurance department has once more been brought up in the 
legislature. A bill passed last year, but was not signed by the Governor. The 
National Capital insurance company claims this $100,000 for the reason that it re- 
insured the risks of those who had been insured in the National Life. It is, on the 
other hand, claimed that this $100,000 belongs to the policyholders of the old com- 
pany. The question is being fought over in the courts. James W. Husted has 
got himself appointed referee by one court, and has been enjoined by another from 
taking any steps towards a division of the $100,000. 

Mr. Terry, of Washington county, has introduced the following bill in reference 


to that fund: 


SECTION 1. The superintendent of the department of insurance shall, within six 
months from the passage of this act, cause to be sold all the securities in his pos- 
session which stand to the credit of the National Life insurance company of New 
York for the security of its policyholders. 

Sec 2. Said superintendent shall then distribute the proceeds of such sale equit- 
ably among the policyholders of said National Life insurance company and their 
legal representatives se 

EC. 3. The said superintendent shall, within eg days after the passage of 
this act, apply to the Supreme Court, at special term thereof, for the appointment 
of a referee, whose duty it shall be to value all policies and claims presented, and to 
determine as well their legality, subject to the approval of the court; and the said 
court shall appoint such referee upon such application being made by the said 
superintendent. : . 

EC. 4. The said referee shall immediately after his appointment advertise in the 
state paper that he will sit alternately at Albany and New York, two days in each week, 
naming the places and time during the next three months, to hear and determine the 
legality and value of all claims presented against the said National Life insurance 
company of New York, and against the American Life and Trust my ip of New 
Haven and the National Capital insurance ree 5 | of Washington, C., which 
originated in the obligations of the said National Life insurance company of New 
York. He shall also use his best efforts to ascertain the names and residences of 
all persons having such obligations as aforesaid, and for that purpose shall have 

wer to call upon all persons or corporations, or officers or agents, to produce to 

im all books and papers containing any information regarding the validity of any 
supposed claim, or the name and residence of any claimant. 

Bic. 5. Said referee shall at once, by letter, notify each claimant or his attorney 
when and where he will hear and determine the validity and value of his claim; but 
no person heretofore insured in the said National Life shall be deemed to have lost 
or waived his claim upon the said funds by reason ot his accepting a continuance 
of his insurance in the American National Life and Trus* company of New Haven, 
Conn., or the National Capital Life insurance company of Washington, D. C. 
Nor shall any claims be deemed to have lapsed by reason of nonpayment of pre- 
miums or interest since the ge 1873. lenaatl f 

Sec. 6. Said referee shall, within thirty days after the expiration of said three 
months, make his report to the said court, at a special term thereof, stating the 
value of each claim approved and each claim rejected ; the said court shall review 


* the said report, and approve or reject each item of said report, and from such de- 


cision there shall be no appeal. The court may, however, in its discretion, order 
further proofs to be taken as to any claim or claims, which it shall designate, by the 
said referee, in such case the order directing such further proofs to be taken should 
state a time within which the said referee shall report upon such claim or claims, as 
to their value and validity, and what notice should be given to the claimant or 
claimants to furnish further proofs, and upon the comingin of such report the court 
shall review the same, and approve or reject each item thereof, and from such de- 
cision there shall be no ap ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 

Sec. 7. The said referee shall give to each claimant or his attorney, at least eight 
days’ notice by personal service thereof, or at least sixteen days’ notice by service 
thereof by mail, of the time and place when he will make any report authorized by 
the provisions of this act. 1 ; ; 

Sec. 8. The referee shall be paid for his services and disbursements in the man- 
ner now provided by law for defraying the expenses of examinations of insurance 
companies, the payment of which shall be a charge upon the securities and funds 
aforesaid. 

SEc. 9. The court shall not appoint as such referee any person named by the 
superintendent of the department of insurance. . 

EC. 10. Immediately after the final decision of the courts herein provided for, 
the said superintendent shall deduct all costs and disbursements made by this act 
from the funds aforesaid, and distribute the balance thereof pro-rata among the 
approved claimants. For the purpose of ares such payments, he should draw 
his check, payable to the personal order of the claimant, for at least three-fourths 
the sum sieved. : 

Sec. 11. Each claimant shall sign duplicate receipts for the sum allowed, one of 
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which shall be placed in the office of the said superintendent, and the other receipt 
shall be forwarded to the said National Capital insurance company, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


The passage of the above bill would legislate James W. Husted out of the posi- 
tion of referee, and prevent Mr. Smyth naming his successor. Mr. Husted can 
hardly be expected to report it. 


In the question of fire insurance legislation, bills have been presented for the 
organization of town insurance and co-operative county insurance associations. 
This is the granger or Farmer Alliance measure. 


The first bill relative to fire insurance was introduced by Senator Sessions, and is 
as follows : 


SECTION 1. The amount of insurance written in a policy of insurance shall be 
taken and deemed the true value of the property at the time of the loss, and the 
amount of the loss sustained, and shall be the measure of damages unless the loss 
is caused by the criminal act of the assured. 


Dr. Hayes has introduced a bill to amend chapter 241 of the laws of 1877, to 
prevent the making of false and doubtful statements in relation to fire insurance 
as follows: 


SEc. 4. It shall be the duty of the Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of this state to take cognizance of the provisions of this act, and to bring any 
violation thereof to the attention of any company in respect to which such viola- 
tion shall be committed, and in case of persistent violations of such provisions in 
respect to any company it shall be his duty, if the company be chartered by the 
state, to report the same to the attorney general for dissolution, and if it be a com- 
pany-incorporated by any other state or country, it shall be his duty to revoke the 
authority to do business in this state. 


SEC. 2. Section four of said act as framed shall hereafter be known as section 
five. 


Mr. Ogden, of Brooklyn, has introduced the following bill increasing the deposit 
of foreign fire insurance companies: 


SECTION 1. No comnany organized under the laws of any foreign government 
shall hereafter be admitted to transact the business of fire insurance in this state 
unless it shall have deposited in the insurance department, as security for its poliey- 
holders in this state, asum at least equal to five hundred thousand dollars; pro- 
vided, however, that this act shall not apply to any such foreign company now 
authorized to transact such business in this state. Such sum of five hundred thousand 
dollars deposited with the insurance department, shall be invested in the manner 
now provided by law as to the assets of insurance companies organized under the 
laws of this state. 


Mr. Broman, of Albany, has introduced a bill amending the present act relative 
to the payment of premiums to fire departments by foreign fire insurance compa- 
nies doing business in this state. It amends section 3, of chapter 465 of the laws of 
1875, making that section read as follows : 


SEc. 3. Every person who shall effect, agree to effect, promise or procure any 
insurance specified in the preceding section of this act, without having executed and 
delivered the bond required by the preceding section, shall for each offense forfeit 
two hundred dollars for the use and benefit of the fire department of such city or 
village. Such penalty of two hundred dollars shall be collected by and in the name 
of the fire department of the city or village in which the property insured, or agreed 
to be insured, is situated ; but no action shall be maintained, or recovery be had, in 
any court of this state, for or on account of any such offense heretofore happening, 
nor shall any such court have power or authority to render judgment for or on 
account of any such offense heretofore happening, when such agent shall have 
paid to the party entitled to the same, the premiums required to be paid by section 
one of this act, as amended by section one of chapter 359 of the laws of 1876. 


The bill which has caused the greatest sensation is that to abolish the insurance 
department, Smyth and all his deputies, introduced by Mr. Skinner, of Jefferson 
county. All other measures in regard to insurance are overshadowed by this. It 
is as follows : 


SECTION rx. The insurance department is hereby abolished. 

SEc. 2. The offices of superintendent of the insurance department and deputy 
sup+rintendent of the insurance department are hereby abolished. 

SEC. 3. All powers, duties and obligations heretofore conferred upon the super- 
inter dent of the insurance department, or the deputy superintendent of the insur- 
ance department, by any statute of this state, are hereby transferred to, vested in, 
and imposed upon the comptroller. 

SEc. 4. All books, papers, documents, money, securities, stocks, bonds and 
mortgages, and ali other papers or property in the office of the superintendent of 
the insurance department, or under his control, or the control of any appointee or 
employee of the said superintendent, shall, upon the first day of January, in the 
= 1880, be transferred to the comptroller, and thenceforward be and remain in 

is custody. 

SEc. 5. The attorney general is hereby directed to examine and to report to the 
legislature, within sixty days after the passage of this act, what, if any, abridg- 
ment or revision of the insurance laws may, in his judgment, be safely made, 
whereby the supervision of insurance companies may be simplified. 

SEc. 6. The said comptroller is hereby authorized to appoint, by and with the 
consent of the attorney general, a person who shal! be known as the ‘‘ Attorney 
and Examiner of Titles,"’ who sha'l be an attorney and counsellor-at-law, and who 
shall receive an annual salary of four thousand dollars and his actual expenses, not 
exceeding four dollars per day, while absent from the department in the actual per 
formance of his official duties. The said comptroller shall also appoint a person 
who shall be known as ‘‘ General Appraiser " of the department, who shall receive 
an annual salary of three thousand dollars, and his actual expenses, not exceeding 
four doll«s per day, while absent from the departmert in the actual performance 
of his official duties. The said ‘‘ Attorney and Examiner of Titles” and the said 
** General Appraiser” shall perform all the duties now performed by the attorneys 
and appraisers heretofore appointed by the superintendent of the insurance 
department, and the said comptroller is hereby prohibited from employing, and 
the various insurance companies doing business in this state are hereby prohib- 
ited from paying, any other person or persons for any examination of titles, 
appraisal of property, or counsel fees, and the insurance companies shall not be 
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sujected to any expense whatever for examination or appraisal of property, or to 
the payment of any money whatever to any attorney employed by said comptroller, 
except in payment of said attorney and examiner of titles, and general appraiser, 
who shall be paid in the same manner and from the same fund that the other em. 
ployees in the said comptroller’s department are now paid. 

Sec. 7. This act shall take effect on the first day of January, 1880, except sec- 
tion five hereof, which shall take effect immediately. 

On the following day General Sharpe, chairman of the: insurance committee, at 
the request of his colleagues on the committee, and at the instigation ot John F, 
Smyth, moved to reconsider the resolution, but was disastrously defeated, the vote 
being 27 to 83. Within an hour afterwards General Sharpe and Mr. Smyth were 
excitedly explaining this defeat to each other on the corner of Columbia and Pearl 
streets. General Sharpe will not make another motion in a hurry on insurance 
at the request of Mr. Smyth. 

These are all the insurance measures that the first two weeks of the session has 
produced. It will not be a session very prolific with new bills. 


ALBANY, January 20, 1879. DEACON. 





NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


The Insurance Death Roll. 


In response to a demand made by the State Senate, Superintendent 
Smyth has reported to that body the number of insurance comparies that have 
failed in business since 1869. The report shows that since that year thirty-four fire 
and marine and twen y-one life insurance companies have failed. There are now 
twenty acting receivers and thirteen receivers have completed their duties. Seven- 
teen receivers of fire insurance companies are now acting and four bave finished 
the work, There was one failure of a fire insurance company in 1869 ; twenty-one 
failures in 1871, the year of the Chicage fire; five in 1872, the year of the Boston 
fire; one in 1876, two in 1877, and three in 1878. Of life companies, there was one 
failure in 1870, three in 1871, four in 1872, six in 1873, two in 1875, two in 1876, and 
two in 1877. Following is the list of companies, names of receivers appointed, and 
the informarion whether they have been discharged or are sill acting : 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
Baltic, New York, W. H. Kipp, 1869, acting. 
#£tna, New York, Fred. A. Conkling, 1871, acting. 
Albany City, Albany, 1871, in hands of United States officials. 
Astor, New York, James Yearance, 1871, discharged. 
Atlantic, Brooklyn, John D. Cocks, 1871, acting. 
Beekman, New York, F. M. Bixby, 1871, acting. 
Buffalo City, Buffalo, P. J. Ferris, 1871, discharged. 
Buffalo (F. and M.), Buffalo, S. S. Jewitt, 1871, discharged 
Commonwealth (F. and M.), New York,W. M. Tweed, jr., 1871, discharged. 
Excelsior (F. and M.), New York, M. F. Hodges, 1871, discharged. 
Fulton, New York, John M. Furman, 1871, acting. 
Irving, New York, M. L. Crowell, 1871, ac ing. 
Lamar, New York, S. R. St. John, 1871, discharged. 
Lorillard, New York, Carlisle Norwood, 1871, acting. 
Manhattan, New York, A. J. Smith, 1871, acting. 
Market, New York, H. P. Freeman, 1871, acting. 
New Amsterdam, New York, Bernard Casserly, 1871, discharged. 
North American, New York, Wyllis Blackstone, 1871, discharged. 
Schenectady, Schenectady, Abram Doty, 1871, discharged. 
Security, New York City, E. H. Woolton, 1871, acting. 
Washington, New York, W. K. Lothrop, 1871, acting. 
Western, Buffalo, G. T. Williams, 1871, discharged. 
Yonkers and New York, New York, R. L. Franklin, 1871, acting, 
Corn Exchange, New York, W. R. Foster, 1872, acting. 
Humboldt, New York, William Mulligan, 1872, discharged. 
Market, New York, H. P. Freeman, 1872, discharged. 
Washington, New York, George B. Satterlee, 1872, acting. 
Metropolitan, New York, Charles E. Appleby, 1876, acting. 
Brewers and Maltsters’, New York, Peter Amerman, 1877, acting. 
Farmers’ Joint Stock, Meriden, M. D. Drew, 1877, acting. 
Oswego and Onondaga, Phoenix, E. K. West, 1878, acting. 
Guaranty, New York, W. H. Bridgman, 1878, acting. 
Homestead, Watertown, S. T. Woodworth, 1878, acting. 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
Great Western, New York, F. M. Bixby, 1870, discharged. 
Farmers and Mechanics’, New Yo'k, J. H Coleman, 1871, discharged 
American Tontine, New York, N. Jarvis, Jr., 1871, acting. 
Widows and Orphans’ Benefit, New York, H. R. Pierson, 1871 (appointed 1877), 

acting. 

Empire Mutual, New York, F. F. Vandervere, 1872, acting. 
Reserve Mutual, New York, H. R. Pierson, 1872, acting. 
Craftsmen, New York, J. L. Worth, 1872, acting. 
New York State, Syracuse, H. R, Pierson, 1872, acting. 
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Asbury, New York, A. V. Stout, 1873, acting. 
Hercules Mutual, New York, J. H. Kitchen, 1873, acting. 
Eclectic, New York, P. T. Ruggles, 1873, acting. 
Guardian Mutual, New York, H. R. Pierson, 1873, acting. 
National, New York, Eli Beard, 1873, discharged. 
Commonwealth, New York, Thomas S. Moore, 1873, acting. 
World Mutual, New York, S. W. Rosendale, 1873, acting. 
Merchants’, New York, E. L. Alexander, 1875, discharged. 
North America, New York, H. R. Pierson, 1875, acting. 
_ Continental, New York, John P. O'Neil, 1876, acting. 
Security Life and Annuity, New York, W. H. Wickham, 1876, acting. 
American Popular, New York, E. Z. Lawrence, 1877, acting. 
Atlantic Mutual, New York, Edward Newcomb, 1877, acting. 





Governor Andrews on Insurance. 


In his message to the Connecticut legislature, Governor Andrews dis- 
cusses the insurance question as follows : 


For the last three or four years great uneasiness has existed, out of the state, 
among policyholders, and, within the state, among our own citizens, with regard to 
the laws of the state affecting insurance companies—and more particularly life in- 
surance companies. This feeling was so decided that the legislature two years ago 
provided for an entire revision of the insurance laws. The a appointed to 
prepare this revision made their report to the last session of the legislature. Other 
questions respecting life insurance companies, however, occupied that session so 
fully that the revision was not then acted «1pon, and will come to you with the un- 
finished business of last year. A somewhat careful examination convinces me that 
it ought to pass. At any rate, I think the laws in respect to insurance should re- 
ceive careful attention at your hands. 

The more recent experience that we have had as to the methods in which some 
life insurance companies have been carried on, and the ability of the law to grapple 
with these methods, has not tended to allay the feelings that before existed ; and 
it is becoming a grave inquiry whether the community is measurably safe from dis- 
honesty in the management of this class of corporations, and whether there are 
sufficient checks and obstructions to fraud in the means placed by law at the dis- 
posal of those whose duty it is to watch for the public interest that our state has in 
insurance matters. The vast amount of capital invested, and the pride we have 
felt in the soundness of all our companies, and in the reputation they have enjoyed, 
make it incumbent upon you to see to it that nothing is lacking in the way of legis- 
lation to preserve the integrity of every insurance company, and to keep their repu- 
tation aboves uspicion. 





Two Great Fires in New York. 


ON the evening of January 14 a destructive fire occurred in the build- 
ing known as the old Brooks building, at Grand street and Broadway. The build- 
ing was formerly occupied by the Brocks Brothers, but of late was leased to several 
tenants. The first floor was occupied by Howard, Sanger & Co, dealers in fancy 
goods: parts of the second and fifth, and the whole of the third and fourth floors 
by Naumburgh, Kraus, Sauer & Co , manufacturers of clothing; and the remaic- 
ing portions by Edwin Bates & Co., clothiers. The building was very large, hav- 
ing a front of too feet on Broadway and 200 feet on Grand street. When once 
started the fire gained’rapid headway, and in spite of all the Fire Department 
could do, destroyed the entire building and stock. Fortuna‘ely there was no wind, 
else the fire could have been scarcely kr pt from communicating to the adjacent 
buildings. The loss on building and s‘o k will amount to about $1,500,000. Fire- 
man John Riley, of Engine Co. No. 17, was killed by a falling wall, and a com- 
panion dangerously injured. 

A fire even larger and more destructive than the one of January 14 occurred 
three days after in the square bounded by Broadway and Church street and Worth 
and Thomas streets. The buildings in this square were handsome brick and iron 
structures, occupied as warehouses by various leading dry goods firms. The 
double building Nos. 62 and 64 Worth street, extending through to Thomas street, 
was totally destroyed. It was in this building that the fire originated, though no 
one is able to assign the cause. Mr. Rolle, bookkeeper of Walkinshaw & Voight, 
having been detained beyond the usual hour, was in the office on the second floor 
of No. 64 Worth street, when his attention was attracted by the squealing of rats. 
The noise was unusually loud and continued to increase, as if the rats were fleeing 
from the upper floor. Calling the porter, Mr. Rolle went in search of an officer, 
As he passed out at the entrance he heard a sound like that made by crackling 
glass, and looking up he saw flames bursting from the windows of the third story. 
An alarm was given, and in a few moments Engine Company No 1 was on the 
ground, quickly followed by Engine Company No. 7 and Hook and Ladder Com- 
pany No. 1. Another alarm was sounded, and other companies hastened to the 
scene. The Fire Insurance Patrol and some of the Firemen entered the building. 
The patrol began covering the goods with their waterproof covers, but the fierce- 
ness of the fire and the rapidity with which it approached soon compelled them to 
desist and beat a retreat in order to save their lives. Repeated alarms were 
sounded until 26 Engines, more than half of the entire number in the city, were on 
the ground. The first alarm was sounded at 7.52 o'clock, and the second and third 
only a few moments later. 

The fire, which, from the first, continued increasing, was not under control 
until after 11 o'clock. In that time it had destroyed much valuable property. One 
building, that occupied by Van Valkenburgh & Leavitt, importers, Nos. 62 and 64 
Worth street, was entirely destroyed. The double building, Nos, 58 and 60 Worth 








street, and Nos. 66 and 68 Thomas street, was greatly damaged, as were also 74 
and 76 and 62 and 64 Thomas street. The total loss on buildings and stock will 
amount to between $3,500,000 and $4,000,000 

The following diagram will enable the reader to discover the buildings destroyed 


or partly destroyed : 
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Church Street. 



























Thomas Street. 





It will be observed that they are nearly all what are termed ‘‘ double buildings,’’ 
or, one large store with two numbers. Each building was about thirty feet wide. 

For a long time during the fire there was great anxiety lest it should spread to 
the great store of H.B Claflin & Co , on Worthand Church streets. The mirage 
produced by the reflection of the light from the plate-glass windows was so per- 
fect that it appeared to the spectators as if the whole interior were on fire, and it 
was almost impossible for the Firemen to convince many that such was not really 
the case. 

Fortunately no one of the Firemen was injured, as in the two previous large 
fires. The whole Department deserves the highest praise for the manner in which 
the fire was managed and subdued. The deep snow in the streets rendered it im- 
possible for the Engines to be on the scene as soon as they otherwise would have 
been, and this necessary delay allowed the flames to gain much headway. How- 
ever, after a hard and gallant fight, the Firemen succeeded in subduing the Tames, 
which at one time threatened to destroy the whole drygoods district. : 





Our Dangerous Water Fronts. 


Mr. James Harrison recently submitted to the Board of Undewriters 
a report on the ‘‘Piers of the Cities of New York, Jersey City, Hoboken and Brooklyn 
Shore Line,” which has attracted much atten’ion because of the exposure of the 
danger from fire that lurks in these localities. Chief Engineer Bates having been 
interviewed by a reporter on the subject said he had long been of the opinion that 
if ever a serious fire, rivalling those of Chicago or Boston, broke out in this city 
its origin would be traced to the wooden sheds along the piers. ‘* Take, for in- 
stance,” he said, ‘‘ the vicinity of West Washington Market. Who can tell what 
might happen to the lower sec‘ion of the city in case a fire should break out 
among these tumble-down wooden buildings on the dock or across West street 
with a fierce northwester blowing? ‘The same peril, in a modified form, exists to 
property above and below the market on the North River front, for should fire in 
the wooden buildings get under good headway, the flames would quickly cross 
West street and ignite the rows of tinder-boxes that fringe it. The Fire Depart- 
ment, as we claim, is not surpassed by that of any other city on the face of the 
globe, but what can we do when we have not sufficient hydrants and when only 
one hose can be stretched along one of these long piers in case of fire? Such, 
save in a very few instances, is now the case. The hydrants along the water fronts 
are not numerous enough, and even if Steamers were run on the piers, as has been 
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done, with the flying sparks, the chances are that they would be cut oft and the ap- 
paratus destroyed, as happened at pier 1 in 1872.” 

“Could water be secured from the river by the Steamers in case of a serious 
fire on any of the piers?” 

‘* At some points this could be done, but generally the water is unapproachable 
owing to the warehouses that skirt the front of the bulkheads. What is impera- 
tively needed are more hydrants, not only at these points but in other sections of 
the city. Ina letter addressed to the Commissioner of Public Works in March 
last I referred to the dangerous condition of the piers on both rivers, and suggested 
as a remedy that suitable pipes be laid at proper intervals leading from the 
river to the bulkheads along West and South streets, with a connection similar 
to a hydrant to attach a large suction to the Engine. By this means an apparatus 
could be placed in service with a good supply of water almost as quickly as getting 
to work from a fire hydrant. I also called the attention of the President in this 
same communication to the scarcity of hydrants in various localities of the city. 
The suggestions on this score met with prompt attention, but my plan about the 
pipes, although favorably received, was laid over, as the Commissioners reported 
that they had no authority or funds to place hydrants or pipes along the water 
front for the use of salt water, as all the laws authorizing expenditures for a water 
supply referred simply to Croton or to pure and wholesome water only.” 

‘* How about the precautions for fire on the east side ?”’ 

“They are ample, I think, for the present. A year ago, however, as much could not 
have been said. The Bowery hasa 12-inch water-pipe, with one fire hydrant about 
the centre of each block. Broadway is well supplied, and Chambers street is in a 
similar condition. As only one fire hydrant is placed in the centre of a block be- 
tween the avenues, and as some of thes? blocks are from 800 to goo feet in length, 
I have recommended that at least two additional hydrants be placed in all such 
streets on each block, especially where large buildings are located or are in course 
of erection. This recommendaticn has been partially adopted. We may be 
caught, but if we are we will not be found napping, and in the future, as in the 
past, the Department will be able to meet any emergency.”’ 

President King, of the Fire Commission, said that he did not anticipate that the 
city would be visited by any great conflagration, as he did not think it probable 
that a fire could gain such headway but that the Department could master it. 
Still, such an event was among the possibilities, and the Department was prepared 
accordingly. All, he said, that they wanted was water, plenty of hydrants and 
room for the concentration of the Engines and Trucks for the work. He believed 
there was an ample supply of water for all ordinary contingencies, but was not so 
sure as regards hydrants, particularly along the water fronts. ‘‘I know,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ just what these buildings along the piers are composed of, and am aware 
of the danger in which the city is placed by their presence there. One of my rem- 
edies would be their total demolition and the construction in their stead of buildings 
composed wholly of iron or of corrugated iron, Sheds built entirely of iron 
would confine the fire to the particular pier on which it originated, and structures 
built of corrugated iron would, in a measure, also be a great preventative against 
the spread of flames. Another remedy I would suggest would be the placing of 16 
fire hydrants in a block, all along the water-front. This would enable every 
Steamer to use its hose. Concentration is the great point in case of fire, and to 
secure this there must be a sufficient number of hydrants for use when required. 
The Department of Public Works have been remedying these defects rapidly, 
having put in over g00 fire hydrants last year, and are still continuing the work. 
Artesian wells could be constructed all along the river fronts, at a very small cost, 
and would be of immense service in case of fire, and obviate the necessity of the 
use of salt water. I have given orders that every office along the North and East 
Rivers, where there are sheds, be supplied with a key to the fire alarm, which 
will secure a prompt response on the part of the Department in case of danger.”’ 





An Incendiary Convicted. 


ISAAC PEARLSTEIN, the east side “ fire bug,” whose arrest was caused 
by Fire Marshal Sheldon some time ago, was tried in the court of general sessions 
last week and found guilty of arson. He was one of a gang of incendiaries who 
are supposed to have set fire to several places on the east side of the city. They 
were ‘‘ shadowed ” for several weeks by gentlemen connected with the Fire Mar- 
shal's office, and finally caught in the act of setting fire to Pearlstein’s apartments 
in a large tenement house. Pearlstein attempted to prove an alibi, but, failing in 
this, was convicted. The penalty for the offence is 21 years in state prison. His 
counsel has applied for a new trial. The others implicated in the affair have not 
been brought to trial. 





Assessments of Insurance Companies. 


IN the suit of The People ex. rel. The Manhattan Fire Insurance. Company vs. 
The Commissioners of Taxes, an appeal was taken from the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, General Term, affirming the assessment of the company’s personal 
estate for 1878. The company made a return of its property to the Commissioners, 
by which it appeared that it had no taxable property The Commissioners com- 
pared this return with the report made by the company to the Superintendent of 
Insurance of its condition on the 31st of December, 1877, and fixed its assessable 
property at $54,681. The company appealed to the Supreme Court by writ of cer- 
tiorari, claiming that the Commissioners were bound by the statement of its prop- 
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erty made by the return ; that it was entitled to deduct the whole amount of its un. 
earned premiums and the market value of the United States securities held by it 
from the amount of its taxable property. A right to make use of any means in their 
power to ascertain the value of the taxable property within their jurisdiction was 
claimed by the Commissioners, and they contended that the amount to be deducted 
from the company’s taxable property because of contingent liability for unexpired 
risks was to be determined by them ; that the allowance made therefor of one-half 
the amount of the unearned premiums was fair and reasonable, and that the ex- 
emption cf United States securities from taxation by the States was limited to their 
face and did not go to the market value. The Court of Appeals has sustained the 
Commissioners on all points. The decision is claimed to be of great importance, 
as controlling fifty-two cases brought by all the insurance companies in the city, 
involving an assessment of over $9,000,000 of property and about $240,000 of the 
tax levy of last year. William Allen Butler appeared for the insurance compan- 
ies, and G. A. Beall, Assistant Corporation Counsel, for the Commissioners. 





Life Insurance in Great Britain. 


THE following figures, which we copy from The London Review, show 
the additions made to the funds of the different Life assurance companies of Great 
Britain, since 1870: 


Scottish Widows’ Fund 
Scottish Provident Lancashire 
Standard Scottish Union 
United Kingdom Temperance and g 

ll nncadedndnnpadsbe ----- 1,176,766 
Gresham 


Reliance 4,192,488 
1£0,078 
173,697 
161,835 
147,264 
133,167 
128,170 
119,877 
105,584 
104,510 
102,058 


Life Association of Scotland......- 
North British and Mercantile 
Prudential 

Economic 

Clergy Mutual 

Scottish Amicable 

National Provident 

Liverpool, and London, and Globe 
Star 

Equity and Law. 

Northern 

Edinburgh 


Westm nster and General 

Briton, Medical, and General 

Marine and General 

Alliance 

Customs’ Annuity and Benevolent 
Fund 

Imperial 

J ondon and Lancashire 

Provincial 


Yorkshire 
University 


United Kent 

Great Britain Mutuai......... 
Whittington 

Briton, Limited 

Wesleyan and General 
Scottish Imperial 

Pelican 

Scottish Commercial --- 

Argus 

Imperial Union 

Scottish Metropolitan .. 
Midland Counties 

Western Counties and London... 
British Legal 


97,074 
90,397 
87,219 
85.345 
80,244 
74,021 


Scottish Equitable 

City of G 

Scottish Provincial 

Friends’ Provident 

Clerical, Medical, and General... 
London Life Association 
Provident Clerks 

Commercial Union 

British Equitable. 





London Assurance 
Legal and General 
English and Scottish Law 
Prevident 29,119 
17,174 
15,000 
14.239 
13,478 
12,222 
10,604 
7,126 
4,677 
4,242 
2,177 
1,400 


Security 

Protector 

United Kingdom, Limited 
London and Southwark 

Royal Farmers and General....... 
Colonial 

SS Tee 

Emperor 

Patriotic, of lreland 

National Guardian 


Metropolitan 

London and Provincial Law..-.-.--. 
Royal Exchange 

British Empire 

General 

Church of England 

Mutual 

Law Usion 


J . 211,353 
Caledonian 201,580 | 
The funds of the following named companies have decreased in the same time, as 
set forth : 
Amount By wuicn Funp Has BEEN DecreAsep. 

412,464 | Atlas. . 

20,775 | Guardian 

28,843 | Equitable 

45,576 | Norwich Union 


Law Life 
National, of Ireland 
West of England 





Life Insurance Points Decided. 


In a life insurance case in Ohio, the supreme court commission recently 
decided the following points : 

1. Where an agent of a life insurance company, acting within the scope of his 
authority, to induce a person to apply for insurance in the company, fraudulently 
represents to him that for a specified annual premium, a policy would be fully paid 
at a given period, and further entitle the holder to certain other specified benefits, and 
thereby induces such person to apply for a policy on his life, and to pay the pre- 
mium therefor; if the policy issued to him is materially different from what it was 
represented to him it would be, he may rescind and recover back of the company 
the premium paid. 

2. Where an affidavit for the continuance of a case, on the ground of inability to 
procure the testimony of an absent witness, contains a statement of what is expect- 
ed to be proved by the witness, and such statement is given in evidence on the trial 
as the testimony of the witness, its credibility may be attacked in the same manner 
as that of a deposition, by impeaching the veracity of the witness. 

3. Where a recovery is sought on the ground of fraudulent representations made 
to the party aggrieved, similar representations made by the same person to others 
are admissible in evidence only for the purpose of showing that they were known 
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to be false by the person making them ; therefore, where there is no evidence tend- 
ing to show such knowledge, they should be excluded. 

4. One not a party toa life policy in force cannot avoid it for fraud, nor recover 
back the premiums paid thereon, although he caused the policy to be effected, and 


paid the premiums. 


Jersey Justice. 


THE close connection between the suspended Mechanics and Laborers’ 
bank of Jersey City and the S:ate insurance company, also of Jersey City, has 
led to charges being made against the president and secretary of the insurance 
company. John Halliard was president of both, and James J. Reid, who is 
secretary of the insurance company, was one of the directors of the bank. When 
the bank failed attention was naturally directed toward the insurance company. 
An investigation revealed that there has been gross mismanagement of its affairs. 
Messrs Halliard and Reid have been arraigned upon the charge of having on 
January 26, 1878, falsely made oaths in their statement of the condition of the 
insurance company. They had stated that on December 31, 1877, the company 
had among its assets Jersey City bonds of the face value of $16,000, and of the 
market value of $17,600; Bayonne bonds of the face value of $6,000 and of the 
market value of $6,100, and Harrison Improvement bonds of the market value 
of $5,500; and that the company had in cash in its drawers, $512, and on deposit 
in the various banks of the city the sum of $12,525 43. It is alleged by the 
indictment that the securities were not then in possession or under the control of 
the company ; neither did the company have in its office or on deposit the cash 
amounts named in the statement. Both pleaded not guilty, and were released by 
Judge Garretson upon $2,500 bail each. 

Another indictment was ready for Mr. Halliard. He was charged with having 
on May 14, 1878, abstracted from the assets of the insurance company six $1,000 
bonds of the city of Bayonne, and appropriated them to his own use. To this 
charge also Mr. Halliard pleaded ‘“‘ not guilty.” His bail was fixed’ at $5,000. 
Not being able to procure hail immediately, Mr. Halliard spent several days in 


the cells. 











Suit Against the Bankrupt Guardian Mutual Life. 


ELLEN O’REILLY has brought suit in the United States district court 
against the Guardian Mutual Life insurance company, which is now in the hands 
ofareceiver. In 1870 she and her husband, Michael O'Reilly, took out a $5,000 
joint policy from the defendant, the amount insured being payablc to the survivor. 
The O’Reillys were at that time residents of Providence, R. 1 , and, upon learning 
that the defendant wasa New York company, objected to taking the policy. 
However, the agent told them that he would call for the premium and that they 
would be put to no inconvenience, having nothing todo but have the money 
ready at the proper time. He called as he had promised and received three pay- 
ments of premiums, but in the fall of 1871 the company discontinued its agency 
at Providehce ard the agent ceased his visits. Not knowing of the company’s 
action, the O’Reillys waited in vain for the collect r. On May 15, 1872, Michael 
O'Reilly died. The widow sent the company notice of his death, but the latter 
took no action whatever in regard to it. She again notified the company, which 
this time declined to pay on the policy. She brought suit in the New York Supreme 
court, and recovered judgment for the full amount claimed. The case was ap- 
pealed to the court of general term and the judgment sustained, but afterwards 
reversed by the court of appeals upon the ground that no legal proot of death had 
been furnished, although the defendant had never asked for such proof. When 
ready for a second trial, the defendant had the case removed to the United States 
court upon the ground that the plaintiff was a resident of another state. On the 
trial, the defence insisted that the company’s agent was never authorized to make 
premiums payable in Providence. 





An Injunction Against Superintendent Smyth. 


AN injunction against John F. Smyth, superintendent of the insurance 
department, was recently granted by Judge Gilbert, of the supreme court. By 
this order Mr. Smyth, and his successors or assistants, were enjoined from pro- 
ceeding under an order granted by Judge Westbrook, in Ulster county, on 
December 14, 1878, authorizing Smyth to pay out the sum of $13,000, the amount 
of the trust fund which the defunct National Life insurance company had deposited 
with his predecessor. ‘The original suit was brought in the name of Ann Reese 
against William Smyth, acting superintendent of insurance. This, however, was 
changed, making John F. Smyth the defendant 

In the settlement of the terms of the order, Judge Gilbert holds that this suit was 
pending when the proceeding before Judge Westbrook was commenced ; that the 
latter proceeding was unauthorized, and that there are conflicting claims and 
interests set up in this action, which cannot be adjudicated in the proceeding refer- 
red to. Hetherefore orders that the defendant, John F. Smyth, and all others 
acting for or under him, be enjoined from proceeding further under Judge West- 
brook's order, and from paying out, distributing, or in any manner parting with 
the fund or securities, or any part of them; and, further, ‘‘ that all persons what- 
Soever be and they are restrained from proceeding further under the said order, 











and that James W. Husted, the referee, named in said order of Judge Westbrook, 
be and is restrained from further proceedings in reference to or under the powers 
given to him in that order.” 





Decision Against a Receiver. 


In the suit of Samuel D. Ward, receiver of the Republica Life 
insurance company, of Chicago, against John V. Farwell and other stockholders, 
Judge Farwell, of Chicago, decided the demurrers to the bail. The bill was filed 
May 7, 1878, to procure an assessment of the stock to pay liabilities. Many de- 
fendants demurred, and the cause was argued at great length. The state auditor 
examined the affairs of the company, and decided not to permit it to continue busi- 
ness. Mr. Ward was then appointed receiver, and the continuation of business en- 
joined. The receiver, after obtaining possession of the property and examining the 
liabilities and assets, announced that it would be necessary to make an assessment 
upon the stock to meet the deficiency. He was authorized by the Circuit Court to 
proceed against the stockholders, which he has accordingly done. The judge de- 
livered a lengthy decision, since the case involved the adjudication of a new statute. 
He sustained the demurrers of the defendants. 





The Amazon, of Cincinnati. 


THE Amazon is out with its fifteenth annual statement, which shows a 
prosperous business for the year just passed. The assets of the company consist of 
United States and state bonds, bonds and mortgages, unencumbered real estate, 
etc., to the amount of $605,317, while the double liability of stockholders increases 
the assets to $905,317. Its total liabilities are $96,332, leaving a net surplus of 
$208,974. The amount received in net premiums for 1878 was $110,000, while its 
liabilities for losses occurring during the year were $47,000. The Amazon does a 
small, wholesome business, selects its risks, and claims never to cut rates. On the 
whole, the officers of the Amazon are to be congratulated on being able to make so 
good a showing at the end of a year that has been remarkable for general business 
depression and special demoralization in insurance matters. 





Suits to Recover on Assigned Policies. 


PHILLIP F, KOBBE, assignee of Evan P. Thomas, has begun in tle 
Superior Court suits against various fire insurance companies in this city—against 
the German-American for $308,041; the Royal, of Liverpool, for $3,850.51; the 
Park for $4,235.54; the Insurance Company of North America for $3,080.41 ; 
the Mechanics and Traders for $3,080.41; the Phoenix for $1,925.25 ; and the Im- 
porters for $3,080.41. The plaintiff alleges that the defendants insured the prop- 
erty of Evan P. Thomas, at 236 Canal street, for one year, dating from August 22, 
1873, for $30,000. The loss, if any, was made payable to Kobbe & Ball, and after- 
wards transferred to the plaintiff. The policy was renewed by Thomas on August 
22, 1874, and on November 15th of that year the property was partly destroyed by 
fire, involving a loss of $23,103 04. This the companies have failed to pay, ard 
hence the suits, 





The Reserve Fund of Defunct Companies. 


JUSTICE LEARNED has granted an order postponing until February 15, 
the meeting in regard to the claims, respectively, against the reserve fund of the 
Guardian Mutual Life, Reserve Mutual Life, Widows and Orphans’ Benefit Life, 
all of New York, and the New York State Life insurance company, of Syracuse, at 
which time the holders of policies are requested to appear and submit any proofs 
showing the validity of any policies which are questioned. The number of claim- 
ants are as follows: Guardian Mutual Life, 48; New York State Life, 2; Reserve 
Mutual Life, 4; Widows and Orphans’ Benefit Life, 18. 





State Supervision in Wisconsin. 


GOVERNOR W.E. SMITH, of Wisconsin, in his annual message speaks 
as follows on insurance supervision : 

‘‘ The creation of a separate department charged with the duty of collection of 
fees and taxes from insurance companies, and supervising this important branch of 
business in the interests and for the protection of the people, has resulted in very 
decided benefit to the state, and is looked upon with much favor by all responsible 
and fair-dealing companies. The commissioner is devoting his best energies to 
the duties devolved upon him, and in the collection of back taxes, and otherwise 
saving to the state considerable sums of money." 


The Travelers’ Insurance Company. 


THE twentieth semi-annual statement of the Travelers’ insurance 
company, of Hartford, Connecticut, makes an exceedingly fine showing for 
that company. The assets amount to $4,595,445, which is a gain of $281,500 ov. r 
the assets of last year. To the surplus for security of the policyholders $46,700 
have been added. By the four per cent standard the total liabilities amount to 
$3,338.338, and the total surplus to $1,257,107. The number of policies written 
last year exceeded by 4,000 the number written the year before. The gain in 
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premiums received was $56,500. Such a statement is the best advertisement that 
any company could possibly have. 





Something of a Discrepancy. 


A discrepancy of $14,000 in the accounts of Phil O'Neil, secretary of the Hibernia 
insurance company of Cleveland, was discovered at the last annual meeting of that 
company. A committee was appointed, which is now making an investigation. 
O'Neil, it is said, converted $14,000 of notes to stockholders into checks with which 
to make a showing to the state superintendent, and upon reconverting the money 
neglected to credit it to the company. 

The Hibernia has ruined many of its stockholders, who are daily losing their 
property by foreclosures of mortgages. A number of people of moderate means 
were persuaded to become stockholders upon the plea that it would require but little 
ready money. These were further persuaded to give mortgages upon their prop- 
erty, that, as it was represented to them, a showing might be made to the state 
superintendent of insurance. These mortgages, as those giving them supposed, 
were to be a mere matter of form, involving no actual liability. Those who are 
thus losing their property are mostly widows and people of small means, who are illy 
able to lose the little they have. 

The company was organized in 1871, with a capital of $200,000. Its affairs pro- 
gressed very well until the Chicago fire, by which it lost $450,000. The officers of the 
company succeeded in settling with the policyholders for $225,000. In the mean- 
time it enforced the collection of the notes of the stockholders, and then added one- 
third of the liabilities. 

There were in all about 130 stockholders in the company. An effort was made to 
bring about a change in the management, but the effort proved unsuccessful. 





The Knickerbocker Life. 


HAMILTON FISH, JR., has introduced a resolution into the New York 
assembly, calling for information regarding the Knickerbocker Life. General 
Sharpe opposed the passage of the resolution, requesting to have it referred to the 
insurance committee. This Mr. Fish would not consent to. In the course of 
of his remarks, Mr. Fish stated that similar inquiries had heretofore met with no 
response from the company. The resolution was passed by a vote of 83 to 28, In 
reply to this charge.of Mr. Fish, President Nichols, of the Knickerbocker, has 
submitted a statement showing that the assertion that the Knickerbocker had re- 
fused to answer inquiries as to its condition was wholly unfounded. The company 
had not only responded promptly and frankly to the requirements of the insurance 
department, but had, within a few months, been thoroughly examined by its offi- 
cers, whose report upon the condition of the company was favorable. The 
Knickerbocker Life, as is well known, has been handicapped by the fruits of previ- 
ous bad management, but, under the able direction of President Nichols, is 
working out of its old troubles. That it is entirely solvent is unquestionably t.ue. 
The attempt to injure it by the course pursued in the Legislature is generally 
believed to have had its origin in political motives. 


Death of William E. Harvey. 


WILLIAM E. HARVEY, actuary of the Charter Oak Life insurance 
company, died on the evening of January 26 of heart disease. He had been ill 
with incipient pneumonia for several days, but his condition had excited no alarm. 
He died instantly, and without a struggle. Mr. Harvey became actuary of the 
Charter Oak company, almost immediately upon its relinquishment by the Furber 
management. He had previously held the position of actuary of the St. Louis 
Mutual Life, and was well know in that capacity. In his younger days he was super- 
intendent of instruction in one of the Western states. At the time of his death he 
was 47 years of age. He was a man of genial disposition, and had many friends 
who are deeply grieved by his untimely death. 





The Firemen’s Fund Insurance Company, of California. 


THE sixteenth annual statement of the Firemen’s Fund insurance com- 
pany, of California, issued January ft, shows the total assets of the company to be 
$761,228, and its net surplus to be $144,017. Its assets are invested in United States 
bonds, bank s‘ock, bonds and mortgages and unencumbered real estate. The 
methods adopted by the company in doing business have won for it an enviable 
reputation, and have received the official endorsements of all state officers who have 
investigated them. 





Springfield Fire and Marine. 
THE Springfield Fire and Martine insurance company makes an excel- 


lent exhibit for the past year. Its assets amount to $1,760,621, and its surplus over 
all liabilities is $377,974. The assets consist principally of United States bonds, 
and shares and bonds in the Boston and Albany, New York, New Haven and 
Hartford, New York and Harlem, and various other railroads. 


Verdict in the Bond Street Fire Case. 
THE case of Robbins & Appleton against the Commercial Fire insur- 


ance company, tried recently in Brooklyn, resulted in a verdict for the plaintiffs for 
the sum of $4,095.97, together with the interest from Atigust 25, 1877, to January 7, 
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1879, $393.40, making a total of $4,489.28. This is a case growing out of the great 
Bond street fire of a year and more ago, and involves other companies than the 
Commercial. 





A Proposed Illinois Law. 


Abill is being prepared to be presented to the Illinois Legislature making it 
obligatory for every fire insurance company to have at least a capital of $200,000, 
In the event of the bill becoming a law, it will necessitate the retirement from tha 
State of the following companies : 

Kings County New York 

Pennsylvania Lafayette New York 

Pennsylvania Lenox.....................--.--New York 

Merchant’s .............-........-Missouri 
New York Central..............New York 
Rochester Pennsylvania 


Fireman’s Trust 
Hekla Wisconsin 


Kentucky , 





An Assignee in Trouble. 


IN 1871 the Chicago Fire insurance company failed, and the creditors 
were paid five per cent on their claims, in two installments. Recently some of the 
creditors charged the assignee, J. K. Murphy, with wrongly withholding funds 
from which a dividend might and should have been made. Mr. Murphy met cer- 
tain of the creditors in the presence of the register and exhibited a report. From 
this report there are unconverted securities to the amount of $205,450, and securi- 
ties converted since the last report amounting to $25,182. ‘There were 1,500 suits 
begun to force the collections he had made. The claims of the creditors amount to 
$1,500,000. 





Lard Oil vs. Kerosene. 


PROFESSOR L. W. PECK, of the Minnesota University, whose recent 
experiments regarding dust explosions have attracted universal attention, writes 
to a western paper that the recent requirement of insurance companies, that lard 
oil shall be used in mills in plaee of kerosene, is fallacious. He has demonstra ed 
by repeated experiments. that fine particles of dust brought in contact with any 
flame will ‘‘ ignite with explosive rapidity.'" The Professor has, as a result of his 
experiments, devised a lamp for mill use into which dust cannot penetrate by any 
possibility sufficiently to reach the flame. 
The Glens Falls Insurance Company. 

THE showing made by the exhibit of the Glens Falls insurance com- 
pany for the past year is excellent. The total available cash assets of the company 
are $911,277, and its net surplus over capital and all liabilities $415,782. The 
company is organized under the New York Safety Fund law, with a guarantee 
fund of $200,000 and a special reserve fund of the same amount. Dividends to the 
amount of $20,000 were paid to the stockholders during 1878. The actual gain in 
net surplus was $78,892 for the year. 





A Novel Conspiracy. 


A. O. H. P. SEBORN, of Murfreesboro, Tenn., has lately been de- 
t-cted in a novel and deeply-laid swindling transaction. His plan was to get fic- 
titious names placed on the records of different Odd Fellows societies, and have 
these fictitious persons insured in the Odd Fellows Benevolent society, of Chicago, 
After this was done, he contrived to collect the insurance money upon the pretence 
that the persons insured were dead. His accomplice was D. C. Howell, of Chatta- 
nooga. Both were discovered in their nefarious scheme, and their property attach- 
ed by the swindled society. 





Death of George Fales. 


GEORGE FALES, for 64 years a prominent merchant of Philadelphia, 
died in that city on January 22, of Pneumonia. Mr. Fales was born December 1, 
1787, and in 1814 came to Philadelphia, where he established himself in the dry 
goods commission business. In 1840 he became a director of the Commercial Na- 
tional bank, and in 1857, of the Franklin Fire insurance company. In 1867 he was 
elected vice-president of the Franklin, and continued in that position un- 
til his death. Mr Fales was always known as a man of integrity, perseverance 
and steadiness. He leaves a large estate. 


The Brooklyn Building Law. 


A SUIT was recently brought by the city of Brooklyn against the firm 
of Bartlett & Green to compel them to remove a structure used to shelter part of 
their machinery from the top of one of their warehouses on the water front, upon 
the plea that the structure is a building within the fire limits of the city, and there- 
fore prohibited by law. The judge decided that the structure did not come within 
the meaning of the law, and could not be called a building. 


The Aitna Life, of Hartford. 


THIS staunch old company comes forward with its annual statement, 
showing receipts from all sources during the year to have been $4,387,865, and 
its gross assets to be $25,120,804, while its surplus as regards policyholders is 
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$3,333,309. Its assets are of the best, and of the entire amount but $427,249 con- 
sist of real estate. The company’s receipts from interest alone were $1,617,764, or 
$150,386 more than the total amount paid for death claims and all expenses. The 
total expense account was $363,355. Stockholders, policyholders and officers of 
the company are alike to be congratulated on so favorable a showing, and the con- 
fidence of the public repose in its mahagement. 





State Supervision. 


IN response to Superintendent Smyth’s circular asking the opinion of 
insurance officers as to the value of the state insurance department, Mr. James 


Buell, president of the United States Life, has written the following : 
NEw YORK, Fanuary 22, 1879. 
Hon. JOHN F. SMYTH : 

DEAR Sik :—Your esteemed favor, under date of the 16th inst., came to our 
office during my rn absence on account of sickness, or it would have re- 
ceived an earlier reply. ours under date of the 21st inst. came to-day, and I 
hasten ro reply. I am not one of those who believe in a paternal govern- 
ment —. Could we always be sure of having the right man in the 
right place, it might in some respects be advantageous, in others not, in 
my judgment. I was once buying some fancy fish and asked the ven- 
der how I should feed them. e was evidently an illiterate man, but 
understood fish better than I did, and looking up to me he smiled at my 
ignorance, and said, ‘‘A fish can feed hisself better than any one can feed him.” 
it occurred to me that he was a political economist, although an ignorant man, 
who could instruct many of our law makers to advantage. The insurance depart- 
ment of this state, as administered by the present incumbent and his predecessor, 
has done efficient and profitable service, not only for the public, but also for the 
solvent corporations under theircare. But what shall we say about some of their 
predecessors? In our judgment, there should be some state supervision somewhat 
similar to that exercis by the banking department over banks, for instance, if the 
superintendent should call upon the insurance companies, at least seven or more 
times a year, for a detailed statement of their condition, upon a certain past date 
that he might, in his discretion select, and if upon examination of their report, ren- 
dered in pursuance thereof, he should find anything unsatisfactory in such report, in 
whole or.in detail, he should at once despatch an expert to examine them. 

Such reports should then be promptly published at the expense of the company 
in at least one newspaper, and the company also should keep a statement in its 
office, subject to the inspection of any person desiring to see it during business 
hours, under heavy penalty. Public opinion would thus be brought to bear directly 
upon the company and the ple be educated up to taking care of themselves so 
that the public would soon learn, to use the words of my friend the fish dealer, ‘‘ to 
feed hisself better than any one could feed him." 

Banks ask their dealers for statements of their condition when they desire inform- 
ation in regard to their credit ‘and responsibility, and there is no reason why life or 
other insurance companies should not give such information, in a detailed and au- 
thentic form, to those whom they ask to accept their credits and pay their money 
therefor. Turn about is fair play, and tends to keep all parties on their good be- 
havior. There is no reason why the same rule should not be applied to corpora- 
tions asking credit that is applied to individuals asking credit—publicity. Frequent 
public statements will benefit strong, well-managed institutions and weed out the 
weak ones. Credit is a sensitive creature, and runs from weakness like fear from a 
contagious disease. Very respectfully, JAMES BUELL, President. 


The Phoenix Company is of the opinion that the insurance business would be 
better served by placing it on the same footing as all other business—namely, 
‘Every company to stand or fall upon its own merits. State supervision enables 
a great many companies to secure a standing and credit in the community that they 
could not do if they had to depend upon their own exertions independent of the 
Department.” 


A New York City Tariff Association. 


On Thursday, January 30, there was a meeting of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters held at No. 156 Broadway, for the purpose of considering the ques- 
tion of organizing a tariff association. The special committee appointed for that 
purpose submitted a report. It sets forth the object of the association ‘‘ shall be to 
secure uniform rates of premium, and to establish rules for the better government 
of fire insurance business ; and as a condition precedent to the organization of said 
association do hereby, and by our signatures hereto, solemnly pledge ourselves, 
each to the other, and without reference to alleged violations of this agreement by 
any member of the association, to maintain inviolate and faithfully sustain the terms 
of the agreement."’ 
The agreement proposed by the committee is as follows : 


| 
The companies represented in the New York tariff association shall charge and | 


obtain the rate fixed by the New York tariff association, and shall allow no rebate 
therefrom, and shall not pay any commission except as provided for. 

Members of the association may appoint agents by commission to act for their 
respective companies. He shall not, directly or indirectly, return any part of his 
compensation or a to the assured or any party through whom the assured 
may receive any benefit, directly or indirectly. Also, that he shall not 
place business with any company not represented in the New York tariff 
association, unless he shall have obtained consent of the committee on 
rules, or shall report within twenty-four hours to said committee the 
circumstances under which such insurance was effected, and in every case 
he shall charge the rate established by the association, and if the property be 
located outside the jurisdiction of the association! he shall charge the established 
or current rate at such location. Such agents may be paid a commission of ten per 
cent only, upon the premium, or any ris located. within the limits of New York, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City or Hoboken, or within the jurisdiction assumed by this asso- 
ciation, whether rated or not rated. A brokerage not exceeding fifteen per cent 
may be paid to said agents upon risks loca’ed at places other than as above 
described. To any other person (except the insured or his employe) a brokerage 
not exceeding five per cent upon the premium, may be paid on policies applying 








on property in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City and Hoboken, and adjacent juris- 
diction, of ten per cent on premiums On property at other places. : 

Violation of any of the terms or instructions of the association, or of any of its 
rules, so far as they may be made for the government of the agent, shall subject the 
agent to a penalty at the discretion of the committee on rules ; and repeated viola- 
tions shall subject him to the cancellation of his commission. ; 

It is further understood and agreed, that all agents, sub-agents or managers in 
branch offices in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City or Hoboken, or at 
any places where risks in either of the above-named cities are written or placed ; 
and all special agents or persons, other than those referred to in the preceding sec- 
tions, employed to solicit business for members of the association, shall be em- 
ployed only ata fixed salary, which shall be in lieu of all brokerage or commis- 
sions, and that payment to the assured or his employe, of any amount, 
as payment for business received, or in endeavors to influence business 
by any of the persons named, shall be considered a violation of this rule. 
Nothing contained in this agreement shall be construed to prevent a member of 
this association from making a contract with the manager of his branch office, pro- 
viding for the payment of a contingent commission upon the profits of such branch 
office in addition to such fixed salary. Managers of branch offices may pay to 
commissioned agents and to brokers, only such commissions as may be paid at the 
chief office of the company under this agreement ; and the company which he repre- 
sents as manager shall be heldto a strict accountability for all his acts. 

A manager is defined to be only such as shall have power from his company to 
bind risks, and to make or countersign and issue policies, but nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to prevent the display of signs or advertisements, with 
notice that applications are received to be transmitted to the company, the com- 
pensation for such service being governed by the terms of this agreement. 

It is further understood and agreed that any violation or error in fixing rates, 
whereby a less rate shall be charged than that adopted or made by the association, 
shall cause a forfeiture of an amount equal to the correct premium on the amount 
insured or agreed to be insured, and that any violation of the rules of the associa- 
tion relating to the payment of rebate, or commission, or brokerage shail subject 
the offender to a penalty of Fifty Dollars. 

And it is declared to be the | gre sew and intention of the subscribers to use due 
diligence in the examination of accounts and records of branch offices, and of the 
managers, agents and employes, and to carefully guard against all errors of omis- 
sion and commission, whereby distrust may be engendered, and .the usefulness of 
the association impaired. 

Without acting upon the report, the meeting adjourned to February 3. 


Death of an Old Underwriter. 
WE regret to announce the death of Mr. Anthony B. McDonald, 


manager of the New York Branch of the Royal insurance company, who died 
on Tuesday, January 28, at his residence, No. 47 West Twenty-fifth street, in this 
city. Mr. McDonald was one of New York's oldest and ablest underwriters, 
and his loss will be sadly felt by the insurance fraternity. He was secretary 
of the Knickerbocker Fire insurance company for fifteen years, where he acquired 
the reputation for sagacity and business tact, for which he was so widely noted. He 
severed connections with the Knickerbocker when the Royal entered the United 
States in 1851, and was then placed in charge of the New York business of the 
latter company, which position he held up to the time of his death. 

On the Thursday following his demise, the members of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters met for the purpose of taking suitable action in memory of their 
dead brother. A committee on resolutions was appointed to report at a subsequent 
meeting, and a committee of twelve members of the board, including its officers, 
to attend the funeral on the following day. Addresses were made touching on the 
many merits of the deceased, and the great loss which the fraternity had sustained 
in his death. The funeral took place at 10 o'clock on January 31, from St. 
Luke's church, where Mr. McDonald had regularly attended service for the past 
fifty years, and been superintendent of the Sunday-school tor over forty-two years. 





A Prominent Western Lawyer’s Opinion on the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company’s Reduced Premium Plan. 


THE following opinion of the Hon. Timothy D. Lincoln, of the firm of 
Lincoln, Smith & Stephens, of Cincinnati, is clear and positive as to the rights of 
the trustees of the Mutual Life insurance company, of New York, to reduce its pre- 
mium rates, and as to the unquestionable validity of the policies issued at such 
reduced rates *Mr. Lincoln's reputation as an equity lawyer of wide experience, 
particularly in insurance cases, adds weight to his opinion, which will prove inter- 
esting to the numerous policyholders of the company in this vicinity : 
CINCINNATI, December 23, 1878. 

F.S Winston, Esq., President of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York: 

DEAR SiR :—You ask my opinion as to the legality of the course now being pur- 
sued by the Mutual Life insurance company, of New York, in reference to the 
reduction of 30 per cent on new policies for two years, and as to the validity of the 
policies thus granted. 

I have carefully examined the charter of the company and the various papers 
presented to me, including the opinion of Messrs. Ropes, Gray & Loring, and I 
find no reason to doubt or question the legality of the action of the trustees in the 
matter, or the binding force of the policies so issued. 

The charter in clear and distinct terms, places the management of the affairs of 
the company in the hands'of the trustees, and of such agents as they may employ. 
It is expressly provided in the 7th section thereof, that every member shall ‘ the 
first time he effects insurance and before he receives his policy pay the rates that 
shall be fixed and determined by the trustees.’ It is also provided in the 8th section 
that ‘‘ the trustees may determine the rate of insurance and the sum to be insured.” 
The trustees fix the amount insured in each case, and might, if they thought it wise, fix 
in each case the rate of premium, and vary it as they do the amount insured. This 
follows from the section last named and there is nothing in the charter to prevent it. 

The employment of agents and attorneys to aid them in the management of the 
company's business, is a necessity that can only be paid for from the moneys of the 
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company on hand at the time, and all companies pay large sums to agents (or per- 
mit them to take it from moneys received by them), to obtain new business, and 
thereby keep up the vitality of their companies. 


If, owing to the ye es | of the times, the trustees determined to pay additional 
sums to agents for increased services in obtaining new policyholders, it would be 
clearly within their power ; and if instead of doing it in that eg they should tem- 
porarily reduce the two first premiums 30 per cent to induce parties to come in and 
take policies, it falls within the discretion of the trustees so todo; and the policies 
granted with this reduction would be valid. 


The mode or form in which this is done is administrative in its character, as is the 
thing itself, and is within the power of the trustees under the charter, and if they, in 
order to have proof that the reduction has gone to the benefit of the policyholder, 
rather than to the agent, put it in the form they have, there can, in my opinion, be 
no legal objection to the mode in which it has been directed by the trustees. 


If the system and economy by which the company is managed, or the greater 
value of the money now being received by it over that paid it by the policyholders 
for the last fifteen years or other causes, enable it to reduce the premiums during 
the first two years on new policies, it is not only proper, but perfectly legal for the 
trustees to grant such reduction. They thereby induce new parties to come in and 
take policies, and thus keep up the vitality of the company at less cost. All this is 
placed by the charter entirely within the discretion of the trustees. 


As to an actual equality in all respects betwecn the various policyholders, it has 
never been maintained by insurance companies, nor is it possible. “All companies, 
life, fire and marine, have for years changed their policies more or less from time 
to time, by adding new conditions and restrictions thereto. The premium paid, is, 
in law, the exact equivalent of all the terms and conditions of the policy. The 
Glendale Man. Company v. The Pro. Ins, Co., 21 Conn. 31. The adding new con- 
ditions and restrictions should, therefore, make the premium less, and there is no 
more reason why the trustees may not reduce the premium than that they may thus 
change the policies issued from time to time. 


The objection to the course pursued by the trustees in reducing the premium for 
- the first two years, would, if carried out in principle, also prevent any change in 
the policy, by adding new conditions and restrictions and would strike down the 
course taken by all insurance companies for the last thirty years. The risk taken 
by life insurance companies is based upon the average length of life, and the 
better and longer lives, being above that average, pay very much more than the 
poorer and shorter ones, they being just up to it, and this cannot be changed 
without a radical change in the practice of a companies. The amount of premium 
actually paid for the insurance of a given sum in any one case is rarely equal to 
that paid in any other case at the time the money becomes due under the policy. 


The fact is, that in the nature of the business, it is impossible to make all the 
policyholders pay an equal amount or to make them entirely equal in other 
respects. It is the practice of all companies to require an pp gp with ques- 
tions and answers thereto. These applications form a part of the policies. hey 
contain answers peculiar to each policyholder, which to some extent affect the 
= taken in each case. Each gets precisely what he contracted for, and, there- 
lore, has no cause of complaint. There is nothing in the Charter of the Mutual 
Life insurance company requiring this exact equality, or that the premiums should 
be equal in all cases, and nothing forbidding such discrimination as the peculiar 
nature of the case,-or as the time may seem to require. 


In reference to the 13th section of the Charter, it is clear that no part of this 30 
per cent is received from the new policyholder, or can in any sense be regarded as 
‘profits derived from investments and earnings,” as no part of it has been received 
or earned so as to be divided among existing policyholders. The whole thing is 
simply this: the trustees have believed that the business and revenues of the com- 
pany will be enhanced by reducing the premiums 30 per cent for two years upon 
new policies. This is done under the stress of the times to induce such persons to 
come in and take out such policies. It keeps up the vitality of the company, as the 
trustees believe, at less expense than it otherwise would be done, and is thereby 
beneficial to all policyholders, old as well as new. All this is clearly within the 
discretion placed in the trustees by the charter. 


If this company were now to stop business and wind up its affairs, a question far- 
reaching in its consequences might be presented as to the division of the surplus. 
As the company is not to wind up, but is to go on in its business, it would not be 
profitable, nor is it necessary, to consider that question. Suffice it to say, that 
these considerations, in my opinion, tend strongly to defend the course of the trus- 
tees in oe pm | the premiums for two years, as an inducement for new members to 
come in and take policies. 


The various states have passed laws authorizing service upon the foreign com- 
panies within their localities, for the purpose of obtaining judgment against the 
companies upon insurance granted persons in these localities, and I have no doubt 
that such legislation is constitutional and binding upon such companies, and 1 do 
not understand that this is objected to: but the Mutual Life insurance company is 
by its character to be governed by thirty-six trustees, a majority of whom shall be 
citizens of New York, and any question involving the relations between any mem- 
ber of the company and the trustees as to their action, could only be had in equity, 
upon allegations that they were acting in bad faith, or in open, willful violation of 
their charter, to the injury of such person; and while service could be had under 
the laws of the states, to obtain judgments, reforming, enforcing, or reinstating a 
policy in favor of any claimant, yet in any question between a member and the 
trustees to affect the relations with members, the discretion of the trustees could 
only be reached in the courts of equity of New York. 


Any one familiar with the action of courts of equity in such cases, knows that it would 
only be in a very clear case made out, that any court of equity would make an order in 
any way interfering with the action of the trustees in a trust of this magnitude, and 
embracing so many questions of discretion as to its practical management. So 
long as such a case could not be made out, showing bad faith in the management, 
or gross neglect therein, or a wilful violation of the charter, no court of equity would 
interfere with that discretion which the charter has so clearly placed in the trustees. 

Every policyholder who has taken out a policy, was bound to know that its affairs 
were in the hands of such trustees, and that circumstances might occur in the future 
that would require, or might, in the judgment of the trustees, require some change 
in the policy or some change in the rate of premiums, and he cannot therefore call 
upon a court of equity to take the management of such a trust, or to interfere with 
the action of the trustees therein, unless in a clear case involving either bad faith, or 
gross neglect, or a direct, open and willful disregard of plain chartered rights of the 
member or members complaining. 

Tn the language of courts of equity, they act with great reluctance in all such 
cases and require clear _— of something that amounts to bad faith, which shall 

t in peril the rights of the parties complaining. I refer to this not because there 

any claim or pretence that the trustees are acting in bad faith, or in willful opposi- 
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tion to any clause in the charter, but because it seems to be connected with 
the general subject. 

I conclude, therefore, by repeating that I have no doubt whatsoever as to the 
legality of the course taken by the trustees; nor as to the validity of the policies 
issued by the company to such new policyholders. T. D. LINcoLy, 





New York and Brooklyn Mortgages to Life Insurance Companies, 


THE following New York and Brooklyn mortgages to local life in- 
surance companies, recorded between December 26 and January 22, are reported 
in The Real Estate Record: ‘ 


Beuietie Life, mortgagee, Edward W. Cole, mortgagor. Broadway (Nos. 1556 and 


558), €. S., 40.5 n, 46th st,, 40x80, Dec. 3, due Dec. 1, 1879, 6 per cent....... $30,c00 
Equitable Life, mortgagee, Sarab E, How, mortgagor. 23d (No. 133 E.), n. s., 141.4 
e. Lexington av., 20.8 x 98.9, irreg. Nov. 26, due Dec. 1, 1879, 6 per cent..... 12,0¢0 
Germania Life, mortgagee, wife of Oliver H. P, Archer, mortgagor. 126th st., s. s,, 
140 w. 4th av., 75 x 100.11. Dec. 6, due Nov. 30, 188t, 6 per cent-...-...--.-.. 15,000 


Germania Life, mortgagee, Anderson Fowler, mortgagor. 67th st., n. w. cor. 4th 
av., 200 X 100.5 (10 mortgs. each, $15,000.) Dec. 23, due Nov. 30, 1881, 6 per 


CS ee oo 150,000 
Manhattan Life, mortgagee, William H. Gunther, mortgagor. Broome st., s. w. 
cor. Greene st., 100 X 122.1 x 100 x 122 Dec. 31, 3 years, 6 per cent.....-..-... 75,000 
Metropolitan Life, mortgagee, Thomas Gordon, mortgagor. Kosciusko st., s. s., 
293.9 €. Marcy av., 18.9 x 100. ag ye’ Re eh ee 3,000 
Metropolitan Life, mortgagee, Azelia G., wile of Henry W. B. Woodhull, mcrt- 
gagor. Sackett st., s. w.s., 3108.¢. 6th av.,20x 102. Dec.31,1year......... 2,600 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Frances, wife of Charles St. John, mortgagor. Hanson pl. 
(No. 30), Ss. 8., 113 w. Fort Greene pl., 20 x 100. Dec. 24, due Dec. 1, 1879, 6 per 
(| Se Se 4,500 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Caroline M., wife of Antonio Christadoro, mortgagor. 
Park pl. (No. 110), Ss. W. S. 255.5, Mn. W. 7th @v., 20x 199. Dec. 24, due June 1, 
1880, 6 per cent .......-----.- ----0--- 0-22 - 222 ---- 200--=----- 22-22 2-2 eenecese 5,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Annie L. Watson, mortgagor. 23d st. (No. 129 E), n. s., 
so w. Lexington av., 25 x 98.9. Dec. 18, due Jan. 1, 1880, 6 per cent..........-. 11,030 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, John Fates, mortgagor. 14th, n. e. intersection 4th av., 
runs east along 14th st. 58.6 x north 39 4 x southwest 70.6 to beginning. Dec. 28, 
due June 1, 1880, 6 per cent .......--.------------- 3 eecenneee ane nnnw anne nene=- 10,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, William Hoage, mortgagor. Keap st. (No. 198) s. s., 281.4 
w. Marcy av., 20x 100, Jan. 2, due June 1, 188, 6 per cent..-........-.----.- 2,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, F mg Schwegler, mortgagor. 2d av. (No. 1561 and 247% 
East 81st st.), | 2d av., n. w. cor, 81st st., runs n, 22.3 X W. 44.3 X 1. 1 xX Ww. 
5.6x n. 1.8 x w. 10.3 XS. 25 to 81st st.,xe.6. Jan. 3, due June 1, 1880, 6 per 
CONE 202-22 nn nn won nnn en nnn enn eee nnn nen nn een e nnn n anne aececoscoucoences 4,0Cc0 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Guillaume Logeling, mortgagor. 57th st., (Nos. 239 and 
241 E,) n. s., 126.8 w. 2d av. 33:4 x 100.4. Jan. 2, June 1, 1880, 6 per cent...--. 10,0¢0 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Jarvis N. Husted, mortgagor. 3d av., s. w. cor. 144th st., 
31x75. Jan. 3, due June 1, 1880, 6 per cent........-....-.------------------- 6,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Lydia S., wife of William McMullen, mortgagor. sth av., 
(No. 439), S. €. cor. 39th st , rums east 125 x south 49.5 x west 25 x north 24.8 x 
west roo to sth av., x north «4.9 to beginning. Dec. 20, due June 1, 1880, 6 per 
CONE - 22 ene wee ene e ne cen ween cee en wenn ee nn enn enn enn ene ee ee nese i... 43,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, James Harriman, mortgagor. 58th st. (No. 42 W.)s.s., 
45 e. 6th av., 25x 100.5. Jan. 1, due June 1, 1880, 6 per cent.....-...-.--.--- 25,000 


Mutual Life, mortgagee, Helen M. Fiedler, mortgazor, Greenwich st., No. 200, w. 

S., 50.38 Vesey st., 25.1 x 78.5 x 23.4X 70.9. Jan. 1, due June 1, 1880, 6 per 

CONE 222 nnn nn ne enn enn ee ww ween nee cern seen s+-- coer sceececcccce =--- 13,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, James Cummings, mortgagor. Worth st., s. s., 95 ¢. Cen- 

tre st., runs e. 116.4 to Mission pl., x south 66.9 x west 82, 2 x north 23, 10 x west 

80.10 x northwest 31 x north 51 to beginning. Jan. 17, due Jan. 1, 1880, 6 per 














SS et aa eee gooccenscccees 50,000 
Mutual Life, mortgnges, Jobe F. Heissenbuttel, mortgagor. Atlantic st. (Nos. 17, 
ty and 21) n, e. cor, Furman st., 60 x 75, with gores adj. n. e. cor. of lit, rear. 
Jan. st, due June 2, 2880, 6 per COME ......2. 2 cccccccccnco cose cocccccccces ocees 16,coo 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, James V. S. Woolley, mortgagor. 79th st., n. s,, 99.10 €. 
Madison av., 14.4 X 102.2. Jan. 11, due June 1, 18¢0, 6 per cent.-....-.------- 6,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, James V. S., Woolley, mortgagor. 79th st., n.s., 142 €. 
ison aV., 13.11 X 102.2. Pe 11, due June r, 180, 6 per cent............-. 6,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, James V. S. Woolley, mortgagor, 7oth st. n. s., 114.2, ¢€. 
Madison av., 13.41 X 102.2. Jan. 11, due June 1, 1880, 6 per cent ........-.-.-- $6,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, James V. S. Woolley, mortgagor. 79th st. n. s., 128.1 e. 
Madison av., 13.11 x 102.2. Jan. 11, due June 1, 1880, 6 per cent........--.--- 6,009 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, James V. S. Woolley, mortgagor. 79th st. n. s., 155.11 €. 
Madison av,, 14.2 x 102.2. Jan. 11, due June 1, 1880, 6 per cent.........-.---. 6,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Rosalie D. W. Hopper (widow), mortgagee. oth st. (204 
W.), $. S- 114.6 W. 7th av., 14.3 x98.9. Jan. 14, due June 1, 1880, 6 per cent... 6,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, James Harriman, mortgagor. 3oth st. (No, 21 w.)n.s., 
350 W. sth av., 20 x 98.9, 6th av. (No. 466), €. S., 74.1, n. 28th st., runs north 20 
x east 75 x north 4.8 x east 25 x south 24.8 x west 100 to beginn:ng, 28th st. (No. 
53 w.) n. S, 80 €, 6th av., 20 x 74.1, 4th av., €. S, 25.28. Sgth st., 25.2 x80. Jan. 
Se, GUS JOOS F, 6000, 6 POF CONE. occ cc ccc ccccn cece csc cess cece sccocenswcee se 4,000 
New York Life, mortgagee, Peter Schaffner, mortgagor. rst av., P.)} Dec. 26, 
Gat JOR. Fy TENS nnccsecncnmoce cscs pcurcosescvescocnscccess Jsenacnennsesnsese 7,500 
New York Life, mortgagee, William O. Barton, mortgagor. Lexington av., w. s., 
Gog & can O6., TOE SEAS. DOC. 89, 8 FOR sc cccccccccccccw cere cscccpeccccose< 4,000 
New York Life, mortgagee, Wiliiam O, Barton, mortgagor. Lexington av., w. s., 
ee eR a OS | eae 4,000 
New York Life, mortgagee, William O. Barton, mortgagor. 122d st.,s.s. 98.4 w. 
Lexington av., 16.8 x 100.11. Dec, 17, 1 year...-.-------.------------ simacaniaess 4,500 
New York Life, mortgagee, William O. Barton, mortgagor. Lexington av., w. s., 
34.3 S. 122d St., 16,8 x 100.11. Dec. 1% P ndbe shllnvcedydcncumichvessentese 4,5000 
New York Life, mortgagee, William O, Barton, mortgagor. 122d st., s. s., 81.8 w. 
Lexington av., 16.8 x 100.11. Dec. 17,1 year--...---- disks tintmighiiriittincbict 45502 
New York Life, morigagee, William O. Barton, mortgagor. Lexington av., w. 3., 
50.11 S. 1221 st., 16.8 x 81.8. December 17, 1 year -..----.-------------------- 4,000 
New York Life, mortgagee, William O. Barton, mortgag_r. Ss. W. 
cor. r2ad st., 17.7. % 81.8. December 17, 1 year........-222--22--20 2200 --0---- 5,000 
New York Life, mortgagee, William O. Barton, mortgagor. Lexington av., w. s., 
84.3 S. 122d st , 16.8x 81.8. December 17,1 year..-.....-.-------------------- 4,009 
New York Life, mortgagee, Ira E. Doying, mortgagor. 4th av., w. s., 80 s. 67th st., 
CR Oe DOE Oi 6 PONE clan hindbvebidabee cusodateccesstes cove seeraces «- 1§,c00 
New York Life, mortgagee, Ira E. Doying. mortgagor. 67th st.,s. s., 100 w. 4th 
i OR: RNIN Bie BIE ide nndccacdguccesdeeondiesosoessceoceauenss 16,000 
New York Life, mortgagee, Ira E, Doying, mortgagor. 67th st., s.s., 40 w. 4th av., 
20 x 80. ey E Cicicdtedbeacecevecdbeeksssssense>epeccnnp ee sesennce, SAeO 
New York Life, mortgagee, Ira E. Doying, mortgagor. 67th st,,s. s., 60 w. 4th 
ae ee eee eee ERI Tt ae 15,0c0 
New York Life, mortgagee, Ira E. Doying, mortgagor. 67th st., s. s., 20 w. 4th av., 
20 x 80. aay pe NRE ok acid ocdenecbicih vedebocsavcinsidasondgiaton 15,000 
New York Life, mortgagee, Ira E. Doying, morigagor. 67th st., s.s., cor. 4th av., 
90. SZ Go. JAMUATY 8, B YOR. ccc e cone nccccncccccccccccs -ccccscoce cece -meecces 16,000 
New York Life, mortgagee, Thomas Pearson, mortgagor. 3d av.,p.m. January 
£7_ 3 YOM ccccccoce Cueseseneose eesene Dbebuddecespusesvscoscseuedasucesdetenee 5,000 
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New York life, mortgagee, Stephen H, Thayer, mortgagor. Lexington av.and 3d 
av., rorst and road sts., the block, January 1, 1 year 

United States Life, mortgagee, Bernard Clark, mort r. Varick st., w. S., 75 
s, King st., 25 x 100, December 28, due April 1, 1881, 6 per cent ‘ 


RECAPITULATION, 


Mutual .... 
New York ... 
United States 


Equitable $42,000 
Germania 
Manhattan 
Metropolitan 

The following is a recapitulation of the loans reported in THE SPECTATOR 
since July, 1875: 

New York Life and Trust Soha 

North America 
Security Life and Annuity 
United States 


Home Universal 


Homeceopathic 
Knickerbocker 
Manhattan 
Metropolitan 


Fire Insurance Stocks and Dividends. 


Tue following is a summary of the latest quotations (corrected to 
January 30) of fire insurance stocks and dividends : 





Quotations, Sales during January. 


| No of 
| Shares. 


| Asked, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Price. 


Per cent.| Per cent. 
| 

eve | ete | 64% per cent 
éd0 r cent 
American Exchange........... cee | : eo 
Columbia we ooo | 53 percent 
Commerce .. |, eee coe 72 percent 
Commerce -. 2 acne | 7m percent 
Commercial - = = F \ 147 percent 
Commercial oan = 133 percent 
ie 205 percent 


tor percent 


: ‘ on 202 percent 
Empire C a es : | Imo ~= per cent 
Hamilton --. | 127% per cent 
= ov ‘ 123 percent 

Kings County ..- . fee te 164 +=percent 
Knickerbocker -- Bs apes ewe 7% percent 
Lon . ode oes 153s per cent 
Manhattan Se - 112 s-~per cent 
Mechanics & Traders.......... Pe - 166 percent 
New York Bowery | ese o~ | 207 +~percent 
New York City | 66 percent 
New York City hae ae 66% per cent 
New York Equitable........... 5 és oe | 187 per cent 
New York Equitable | aes ‘apes 188% per cent 
New York Equitable 190% per cent 
North River 117% per cent 
110% per cent 
109% per cent 
105% per cent 
go percent 

76 «percent 

95 percent 

93% per cent 

176 = per cent 
} = ae 95 percent 
Stuyvesant : ~ om 122 percent 





Ridgewood 
Ridgewood 








Kenton Insurance Company. 


NEVER since their organization has the Kenton insurance company of 
Covington, Kentucky, passed a semi-annual dividend of five per cent., and Janu- 
ary, 1879, was no exception to the rule. The twenty-fourth semi-annual dividend 
was declared by the directors, and the company has a net surplus of over $186,000 
left, as a result of conservatiue management. 


Star Insurance Company of New York. 


THE January statement of the Star fire insurance company of New 
York is before the public, and shows that over one half of their gross assets, 

,000, is invested in government bonds. The net surplus is over $170,000. Mr. 
]. O. Wilson is quietly establishing a few agencies for the company in the west. 


Retired from Business. 


THE Ridgewood insurance company of Brooklyn voted on Thursday, 
January 30, to wind up its affairs, and on Friday closed a contract with the Connec- 
ticut Fire, of Hartford, re-insuring all its outstanding risks in that company. The 
Connecticut Fire, although having had an office in New York for thirty years, closed 
its agency about two years ago on account of the low rates, and having less than one 
million at risk in the entire city, with a million cash capital, were particularly fitted, 
and, perhaps, in a better position to take this business than any other company. 
The winding up of the Ridgewood was quite a surprise to the street, the company 





from its first organization having been extremely successful, always paying their 
stockholders handsome dividends, and the losses for the entire time amounting to only 
25 percent of their receipts. During the year 1878, their premiums in New York 
city and vicinity amounted to $50,000, and losses $13,000. The Connecticut have 
appointed President Lothrop and Secretary Scott, formerly officers of the Ridge- 
wood, their agents for New York and vicinity, under the firm name of Lothrop & 
Scott, who will carry on the business at the old office. 





January Dividends, 
NEw YORK COMPANIES. 


THE following dividends were declared by New York companies de- 
clared the past month : J 


Per Cent. 
Agricultural, Watertown .............. 10 


Albany 


Mechanics and Traders 
Mercantile 

Merchants 

New York Equitable 
New York Fire 

sa York City 





Sud anu = oa 


| Williamsburgh Cit 





Withdrawn from the State. 


THE following fire insurance companies of other states, that were 
licensed to do business in New York state last year, have had their certificates of 
authority revoked because of withdrawal from the state, or dissatisfaction with the 
statements presented: Allemania of Pittsburg, Pa.; Equitable of Nashville, Tenn ; 
Toledo Fire and Marine of Toledo, Ohio; Union Marine and Fire of Galveston, 
Texas. 





Union Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 
THE old Union, of Philadelphia, established in 1840, is out with a state- 
mont showing gross assets, $366,000. The western department, at Chicago, under 
management of Mr. J. O. Wilson, is rapidly increasing, in view of the obstacles 
which beset a small company. ; 





Milwaukee Mechanics’ Mutual Insurance Company of Milwaukee. 
FOR twenty-seven years this popular German insurance company—the 
Milwaukee Mechanics'—has been steadily augmenting its surplus; the gain last 
year was over $56,000, making the net cash surplus in all over $350,000. 





The Clinton Insurance Company, New York. 


THE Clinton insurance company, of New York, comes before the pub- 
lic with its fifty-seventh semi-annual statement, showing a net surplus of over $50,- 
000, and its capital $250,000, invested in government bonds. 





German Insurance Company of Freeport, Illinois, 


THIS company increased its net surplus $30,000 during 1878, as shown 
in the statement of January, 1879. Book value of stock is give at 170. 





The Mutual Benefit Life Company. 


THE thirty-fourth annual statement of the Mutual Benefit Life insur- 
ance company, of Newark, N. J., is an excellent showing for that old and staunch 
company. From this exhibit we learn that the total assets on January 1, 1879, were 
$33,470,782.28, and the total debts and liabilities, $32,549,706 82. The difference 
between these two amounts, viz: the sum of $921,075.46, is the company’s surplus. 
It is exclusive of all dividends payable in 1879. The amount of such dividends is 
the sum of $1,436,349-19, and is one of the items of debts and liabilities. It also is 
surplus in respect to the holders of participating policies, but a liability against the 
corporation, having been ordered to be paid back to the members entitled to re- 
ceive it. The total receipts for 1878 were $6,063,240.00, and the disbursements, 
$5,778,678.00. For dividends or return premiums there was paid, during the year, 
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the sum of $1,487,505.09; for endowment policies matured, $648,230.00; and for 
surrendered policies, $1,054,334.50. The number of policies surrendered for paid 
up ones is 1,036, and for exchange of another description, 116; the number surren- 
dered for cash purchase is 729. The real estate conveyed during the year to the 
company in fee, by its trustee and mortgagor, and which had been purchased by 
him at sales under foreclosure suits from time to time, since January, 1875, amounts 
to the sum of $1,275,302.50. The value of a large portion of it is claimed to be 
much in excess of the price at which it is held by the company. The managers of 
the company are entitled to great credit for the able manner in which the trust con- 
fided to them has been administered during a season of unparalleled business de- 


pression. 


The Charter Oak Verdict. 


THE verdict in the Charter Oak Life insurance case has given rise to 
much comment on the part of the press, and insurance men in all sections. The 
following, which we extract from an editorial in The New York Evening Post, is so 
fair and judicial in its treatment of the matter, that we give it in full : 


‘* The verdict of the jury at Hartford in Connecticut, acquitting the ex-officers of 
the unfortunate Charter Oak Life insurance company has been generally expected 
by the lawyers, if not by laymen. The charge had substantially three branches : 

irst, that the defendants, Messrs. Furber, White, Walkley and Wiggin, conspired 
together to get control of the company by purchasing its shares at a price above 
their value, for the purpose of making fraudulent contracts with themselves ; s~c- 
ondly, that in furtherance of this project they made false reports of the true condi- 
tion of the company ; and, thirdly, that the manager, Mr. Furber, transferred for 

3,839,000 to the company property worth really some $2,450,000, and by a fraudu- 
lent contract with the company of which he was himself the governing agent, en- 
deavored to swindle it. 

‘* Against these accusations, so far as they are comprehended within the time cov- 
ered by the indictment, the verdict of ‘ twelve good men and true’ must be accepted 
as final. It must also be said that the charge of conspiracy—which under the Con- 
necticut law is a vague sort of an offence—lacked secrecy, the primary element of 
such acrime. The events relating to the famous Furber contract were open events, 
and the contract itself was approved by Insurance Commissioner Stedman of Con- 
necticut after consultation with eminent counsel. The later opinion of Mr. Furber's 
intentions seems to be that, whatever his remoter objects, his immediate plan was 
to put the company in better shape. The corporation was, in fact, in so bad a con- 
dition when he took hold of it that it had to be reconstructed before it could be 


‘wrecked’ by anybody. 








MERE MENTION. 


—W.M. Turner is among the candidates for insurance commissioner 
of Maine. 

—John A. Finch has been appointed special commissioner of insur- 
ance in Indiana. 

—Life insurance companies in Michigan have within the past year 
paid $10,000,000 of losses. 

—There are 18 fire insurance companies in St. Louis, and 83 agen- 
cies for foreign companies. 

—Thomas Cochran, Jr., of St. Paul, is manager for Minnesota of the 
Equitable Life assurance society. 

—George E. Redfield has been appointed special agent of the Royal 
Canadian, under genral agent Burch, at Chicago. 

—It injures tobacco to smoke it. At least it has been so decided offi- 
cially, and an insurance company had to pay the bill. 

—The Penn Mutual Life insurance company has appointed William 
V. Jacobs, of Chicago, its agent for Northern Illinois. 

—There were 98 fires in the city of Toronto last year, involving a 
total loss of $106,400, on which there was $236,000 insurance. 

—The Watertown fire insurance company elected directors January 
15, and at the same meeting declared a dividend of ro per cent. 

—Henry Babcock, of Pomfret, Vt., has been sent to the state prison 
for six months for an attempt to defraud an insurance company 

—The stockholders of the Agricultural insurance company elected 
directors January 15, and also declared a dividend of ro per cent. 

—There are 44 Farmers Mutual Fire insurance companies in Michi- 
gan. These have policies in force to the amount of $107,000,0co 

—The assets of the New Hampshire Fire insurance company were 
increased $20,000 within the last year. which makes them now exceed $500,000. 

—Mr. J.J. Jackson, of Baltimore, adjuster of losses, and special 
agent, has located for the year in the basement of the Maryland building, No. 24 
Second street. 

—A proposition is before the Connecticut legislature looking to a re- 








duction of the capital stock of the Hartford Life and Annuity Company, from 
$300,000 to $250,000. 

—Some fire companies have already lost in one month of this year 
more than they did in the whole of 1878. Not a refreshing outlook for the remain- 
ing It months, ~ 

--The good results of last year’s business added $256,124 to the 
assets of the Pennsylvania Fire insurance company of Philadelphia. The assets of 
this company are now $1,835,238. 

— Secretary Wright, of the Chicago Board of Underwriters, met 
with a serious accident recently, receiving a severe cut in the head, from which he 
was confined to the house several days. 

—In the case of the National Capital insurance company vs. The 
Russell, Justice MacArthur, of the Equity Court in Washington, has denied the 
motion for the appointment of a receiver. 

--The Rochester German Fire insurance company, of Rochester, 
N. Y., has discontinued business in New York City. There was a little too much 
fire in the dry goods district recently to suit them. 

——By its annual statement the assets of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life insurance company are shown to amount to $2,760,623, and a policyholder's 
surplus to $246,488, on a four per cent valuation. 

--A bill to compel insurance companies to adopt a concise and 
explicit form of policy which will inform the holder exactly what the policy is, has 
been introduced in the Massachusetts legislature. 

—J. Kearney Graham has been appointed agent at Indianapolis, 
Ind., of the People’s Fire insurance company of Trenton, N. J. This company 
was formerly represented at that point by E. Field. 

—Messrs. Waters & Smith, agents at Sherburn, N. Y., for the 
Home insurance company, have within the past year received $11,155.15 in pre- 
miums, and within the same time paid out for losses but $34. 

—-The Schuylkill Valley Mutual Fire company received $5,321 on 
policies during 1878, and was only called upon to pay $475 to cover losses At the 
annual election held January 13, the old board was again reelected. 

—Messrs. Hurt & Low, of Atlanta, Ga., have been appointed agents 
of the Phoenix insurance company, of Brooklyn, N. Y. This firm also represent 
the Liverpool and London and Globe and several other companies. 

—The following named gentlemen comprise the executive committee 
having charge of the St. Louis Salvage Corps for the ensuing year: Geo. T. 
Cram, Geo. D. Capen, Martin Collins, Wallace Butler, C. F. Miller. 

Messrs, Cleaveland & Co, have been appointed agents at Indianap- 
olis of the Western assurance company of Toronto, Canada. Cleaveland & Co. 
are rapidly becoming popular underwriters in Indianapolis. 

—tThe Fairfield Fire insurance company announces its semi-annual 
dividend of five per cent, payable upon demand. There has been an increase 
in both the gross assets and net surplus of the company during the past year. 





—The amount paid for damages by fire within the last year by the 
Mutual Fire insurance company, of Montgomery county, Pa., was $4,566.43, and 
for loss by storm, $483.94. ‘There remained in the treasury, October 9, $9. 

—A large amount of business is what all insurance agents are look- 
ing for, but they don't like it to come in the way it did to a St. Louis agency, whose 
losses during the first ten days of last month are reported to have reached $100,000. 

—Mrs. Murray, of Goshen, N. Y., sued the New York Life company 
to recover the value of a policy on the life of her husband, who was shot about 
two years ago by R. H. Berdell, of Boston. She has just obtained a verdict for 
$6,000. 

—Charles Platt, president of the Insurance company of North 
America, has been spoken of as a candidate for Mayor of Philadelphia. Mr. Platt 
is a wide-awake, thorough-going, public-spirited man, who would unquestionably 
make an excellent mayor, 

—The Cottage Grove and Bloomington Grove Town Fire insurance 
company, of Dane couny, Wis., has 238 policies in force, insuring $333,669. The 
profits of the company for the last year amounted to $70,000. The only loss was 
$60, the insurance on a haystack. 

—The receipts of the Virginia State insurance company, of Rich- 
mond, Va., from fire premiums within the last year, were $49,500, or $4,500 less 
than in 1877. The losses were $18,000,which is $15,000 less than in 1877. The in- 
terest has slightly increased. 

—The directors of the Planters insurance company, of Memphis, 
have voted $100 extra pay to its secretary, Henry B. Fontaine, as an act of appre- 
ciation for the faithfulness with which he discharged his duty during the dark days 
of the yellow fever scourge. 

—In withdrawing from the agency business, the Equitable Fire 
insurance company, of Nashville, issued a circular to its agents announcing that it 
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regarded the hazards of doing business as at present conducted, as greatly exceed- 
ing the probabilities of profits. 

—The premiums received on marine risks by the Atlantic mutual in- 
surance company for the past year amount to $5,585,007. The losses paid during 
the same time were $2,012,784. The company’s total assets are $13,320,463, 

—At the instance of the Attorney General an order has been issued 
by the court for the old Empire Mutual insurance company of this city—which has 
done no business for six or eight years—to show cause why the company should 
not be dissolved, and a receiver appointed. 


—The gross assets of the Connecticut Fire insurance company of 
Hartford for the year 1878 were $1,441,165; the total liabilities, including outst nd- 
ing losses and reinsurance, $1.260,222; and the net surplus, $180,943. The profits 
for the last six months have amounted to $80,000. 

—The Insurance Company of North America has appointed General 
Thomas H. Montgomery, late general agent of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, manager of the perpetual insurance branch of its business. This is recog- 
nized by all insurance men as a very fit appointment. 

—The number of insurance companies doing business in Kansas 
during last year was 69, of which 54 were fire companies, 14 life, and 1 accident. 
This is a falling off of 31 companies during the past four years, whereby the insur- 
ance business in Kansas has been measurably improved. 

--Royal M. Buckman, formerly connected with the home office of 
the Traders’ insurance company, of Chicago, is now special agent for the western 
department of the Rhode Island Association, Mr. Geo. A. Holloway, formerly 
a Special, takes Mr. Buckman's place in the Traders’ office. 


— By the annual exhibit of the Merchants’ Fire insurance company 
of Newark, N. J., it appears that on a capital of $400,000 it has now assets amount- 
ing to $1,087,336, $432,765 of which represents the net surplus over every hability. 
Thus the stock of the company is worth $208 for every $100. 


—lIt was fortunate that the January dividends were declared previous 
to the great fires on Grand and Worth streets. If they had not been, some of the 
stockholders would have come out minus. As it is, it is rumored that assessments 
are already out against some of them to make good impaired capital. 


--The Continental insurance company begins the year with a capital 
of $1,000,000, assets to the amount of $3,327,772, and a guaranty surplus fund of 
$475,0c0. This company is organized under the New York safety fund law, in 
obedience to which it has a special reserve fund of $475,000, half of its profits. 


—T. Solomon has brought suit in the San Francisco District Court 
against the Transatlantic, the Faneuil Hall and Svea insurance companies to re- 
cover $7,500 of insurance on his store and merchandise. The defendan’s hold that 
the plaintiff set fire to his property that he might obtain the insurance morey. 


—The Penn Mutual Life insurance company, of Philadelphia, by its 
twenty-first annual report, has assets to the amount of $6,018,471, and a surplus, 
which, estimated by the Pennsylvania standard of 4% per cent, amounts to 
$1,346,763. This company has 10,731 policies in force, and at risk $29,274,597. 


—The Peabody Fire insurance company, of Baltimore, which has no 
license to do business in this State, lost $5,000 by the Grand street fire. That risk 
must have been secured by the grapevine telegraph. Superintendent Smyth 
should investigate, and see how many more such policies are lying around loose. 


—A bill has been introduced in the Minnesota legislature providing 
that misrepresentations made in an application for a policy of life insurance, shall 
be no bar to the collection of the amount of the policy. No sensible body of men 
would entertain such a proposition for a moment, but one can never predict what a 
state legisl ture will do 


—The Howard Association, of Baltimore, has chosen the following 
named gentlemen as its officers for the ensuing year: Samuel Appold, Dr. C. 
O'Donovan, Aaron Fenton, Samuel T. Hatch, John L. Lawton, John T. Morris, 
James M. Pouder, Dr. E. H. Perkins, Samuel R. Smith, H. J. Werdebaugh, Wil- 
liam Ortwine and John Ferry. 


—Among the cash receipts of the Milwaukee Mechanics’ Mutual 
insurance company, for the past year, we notice an item rather new to insurance 
literature, as follows: ‘‘ Conscience money, $310.58."" Whether this sum was 
realized from the quickened conscience of an ex-agent or an over-paid or fraudt- 
lent loss claimant, we are not advised. 

—The discussion of the Mutual Life’s “ new departure ” is bringing 
to light some interesting facts relative tolife insurance. For instance, it is disclosed 
that in 1845 Moses H.-Grinnell insured his life in that company for $10,000. He 
died in 1877, and the company paid his estate $23,342. His thirty-two years’ 
premium proved a very good investment. 

—The Fireman’s Fund insurance company, of California, have with- 
drawn their agencies this year, from the states of Arkan-as, Georgia, Maryland, 








North Carolina, South Carolina and Vermont. They withdrew from New York 
in June last, and from Texas last spring. 

—A dividend of $125 per share has been declared to the stock- 
holders of the Marine insurance company of Yarmouth, N.S. The Commercial 
is the only one of the companies of that place which have held their annual meet- 
ing that has not declared a dividend. The combined profits of the other three 
companies for the past year were $62,500. 

——The Insurance Company of the State of Pennsylvania has elected 
the following directors: Messrs. Henry D. Sherrerd, George H. Stuart, Thomas 
B. Wattson, Charles S. Lewis, John B. Austin, Christian J. Hoffman, George H, 
Colket, Edward P. Borden, Benjamin S Janney, Jr., Charles S. Boyd, William 
Massey, S. Jenks Smith and James Bonbright. 

—The New Hampshire fire insurance company, of Manchester, re- 
ports itself to have $507,617 assets. Of this there are in United States bonds, $132,- 
843.75; in loans on mortgages, $61,053.86; in loans on collaterals, $36,000 ; in 
State, county and city bonds, $241,894.75; cash on deposit, $22,344.30; interest due 
and accrued, $3,100; premiums unpaid, $10,380.24. 

—Gunning S. Bedford has been appointed referee to take proof and 
ascertain who is entitled to a share in the $111,990 of securities deposited in the 
department by the Security life insurance and annuity company, of New York, now 
dissolved. To ascertain who is entitled to the money is not a difficult matter ; but 
for them to get it is another thing, and ‘‘ there's the rub.” 


—The Governor of Michigan calls the attention of the legislature 
to the fact that the losses by fire in that State during 1877 were more than $3,c00,000. 
He thinks that an investigation of the cause of every fire would tend to lessen the 
number. As the insurance companies had to foot fully half the losses alluded to, 
they will doubtless cordially second the Governor's motion. 


—The following-named gentlemen have been elected officers of the 
Home Fire jnsurance company of Baltimore: ‘‘G. Harlan Williams, Hiram 
Woods, George P. Thomas, James Boyce, O. Diffendorffer, William H. Perkins, ° 
John Cassard, Lewis Turner, Ferdinand Meyer, James L. Barbour, Jackson C. 
Gott, Charles Markell, J. Brown George and George H. Pagels. 


—A very neat and acceptable present to agents has been issued by 
the Franklin Fire insurance company, of Philadelphia. It consists of a pocket 
edition of Worcester'’s Dictionary, of convenient size for ready reference. If the 
company would send a copy to each of the writers who make up the army of cor- 
respondents of THE SPECTATOR, we will be greatly obliged. And, please, don't 
omit the editors. 

—Thomas Mears, of Steubenville, Ohio, has brought suit against 
the Humboldt Fire insurance company, of Allegheny, Pa,, charging them with 
malicious prosecution. The company's offence consisted in charging Mears with 
having hired a man named Lafayette Stone to set fire to his (Mears’) distillery in 
order that he might recover the insurance. Mears claims to have been injured to 
he extent of $50,000. 

—The German Fire insurance company of Philadelphia has elected 
the following directors: Messrs. Charles P. Bower, Christian Gross, John F. Betz, 
Edward Walden, W. J. Benkert, W. Frederick Snyder, G. F. Koehler, Horace 
Fritz, Godfrey Keebler, Jacob Rech,G L Sonneborn, J Christian Miller, Jacob 
Berges, Charles G. Berlinger, Christian Schmidt, William T. Ladner, Frederick 
Liebfried, F. Gutekunst, Peter Stang, Frank Bower. 


—The employes of the Scottish Commercial insurance company have 
presented to Mr. W. T. Read, who has just retired from the position of joint- 
resident manager of the company, an elegant crayon copy of Murillo’s ‘‘ Mag- 
dalen.” This was accompanied by a letter, expressing the regret of the employes 
at the severance of the pleasant relations heretofore existing between Mr. Read and 
themselves, and of the esteem in which he was held by them. 


—Jessie Paulmier, of Jersey City, died at residence of his sister, 
Mrs. Charles Wall, in New York, on January 31, of pneumonia. Mr. Paulmier 
became, when 26 years of age, secretary of the Jersey City fire insurance company, 
and in 1868 was elected its president. On Wednesday afternoon, January 29, he 
came to New York to attend the tuneral of his brother-in-law, Ch rles Wall, and 
there contracted a severe cold, which developed into pneumonia. 


—At the annual meeting for the election of directors and officers of 
the Traders’ insurance company of Chicago, Charles Comstock, S. H. McCrea, 
A. S. Burt, C. L. Hutchinson, Ira S. Younglove, Ebenezer Buckingham, Asa 
D w, W. D. Houghtaling and Abram Poole were elected members of the board. 
At another meeting held afterwards all the old officers were re-elected; Charles 
Comst ck, president; S. H. McCrea, vice-president; R. J. Smith, secretary. 


—Judge Booth, of the Circuit Court, Chicago, deserves to be placed 
amoug those of the bench who are not willing his juries should render a decision 
against an insurance company simply because it is a ‘‘ corporation.” In the case 
of Wren vs. Standard insurance company, recently, the evidence offered showed 
plainly the plaintiff was not entitled to recover, the case being one of manifest 
fraud. The jury, however, brought in a verdict for the full claim, and also awarded 
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"* $50 additional, to pay the plaintiff for her trouble in running after the money.” 
The judge talked plainly to the jury, set aside their verdict, and ordered a new 
trial. 











SCOTTISH COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Glasgow, Scotland. 
United States Branch, 40 and 42 Pine street, New York, 
E. W. CROWELL, Resident Manager. 
NEW YORK, January 13th, 1879. 

To whom it may concern: In the December issue of the /wsurance Times, the 
publisher and editor of which is Stephen English, an article was published stating 
that— 


‘* It is rumored in insurance circles that the Scottish Commercial Insurance Com- 

any's last report, <e % x by the Home Office in Glasgow, is not considered satis- 
| me by the Ho F. Smyth, the Insurance Superintendent at Albany, and it 
is also reported that the replies made by the Manager, Frederic J Hallows, to the 
Superintendent's inquiries have not removed his misgivings, and that there are 
grave doubts whether he will renew the company’s certificate. When Mr. Smyth, 
in February last, required the Scottish Commercial Insurance Company to make 
an additional deposit of $100,000, a rumor was then current that the company bor- 
rowed the amount at five per cent, partly from its directors, and yet set it down in 
the report as an asset,"’ &c, 


It will be observed that since the experience of Mr. English with the Continental 
Fire insurance company, in the libel suit against him, he is careful how he at- 
tacks respectable insurance companies, and avoids, as in this case, making direct 
charges, but shields himseif behind rumors. There were no rumors afloat until 
Stephen English started them out, and we are authorized in stating, from a letter 
received this morning from the Hon. John F. Smyth, ‘‘ That since the receipt of 
Mr. Hallows’s letter of the 2d of November, explaining certain items of assets, 
nothing has emanated from his department that authorizes in the most remote 
degree the rumors alluded to."’ He further states: ‘‘ I have not seen the statement 
in the /zsurance Times touching the Scottish Commercial insurance company. 
Neither it or any other newspaper is authorized to speak for this department.” It 
will be seen that the rumors have nothing to stand upon, that Mr. Smyth has ex- 
pressed no misgivings to Mr. English or anybody else. Regarding the additional 
deposit of $100,000, it was made to the department to strengthen our American 
capital, and was not borrowed. $75,000 was taken from funds with our Finance 
Committee here and $25,c00 came from the Home Office. 


Respectfully yours, 
AUGUSTUS WIGGINS, 
RICHAKD IRVIN, 
C. DE P. FIELD, 
E. W. CROWELL, Resident Manager. 


Finance Committee. 








- THIRTY- FIRST ANNUAL RE =PORT 


OF THE 


Penn [Y{utual [_ife [nsurance Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Net .Assets, January 1, 1878..-.... .-2-cccen--e ecco cree cone cece cee ween ee se 
RECEIPTS. 


$6,018, 470.61 


$1,144,068.53 
353,964.11 1,498,032 64 


Premium rec: ipts 
Interest receipts, etc 


AGENCY WANTS. 


The attention of companies desiring agents, and of agents desiring companies, is 
especially directed to this column, which affords the most conspicuous space for adver- 
tising in this paper, and comes constantly under the eye of the reader. The regular 
charge for an advertisement in this column is $3.00, cach insertion, for every § lines, 


<0 FIRE “INSURANCE AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


We possess unsurpassed facilities for placing large lines on ordinary risks and special 
hazards, at favorable rates, in our best City and Agency Companies, and will make liberal 
arrangements as to commissions with prom pemee. Sri square-dealing Agents who may 
control surplus lines. References exchanged. Addre 

WEED & "KENNEDY, 


ANTED, BY THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., as District Agents, energetic, reli. 
Address, with 


165 Broadway, N. Y. 





able men, who can and will personally secure applications for insurance, 


reference and experience (if any), the COMPANY, at Hartford, Conn. 





EAD THIS! LIFE INSURANCE 


AGENTS AND SOLICITORS.—If you wish to make money 
by representing a first-class Company, write immediately to 
EDGAR H,. KELLOGG, 
Superintendent of Agencies, Chicago, III., 
in regard to terms and territory now offered by the HOME 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 


Correspondence from all parts of the country should be addressed 


as above. 





ACTS FOR LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS. 


Ohio is the only state whose laws require the Superintendent of Insurance to examine 
annually its regular Life Companies, and to ascertain the correctness of their last annual 
statement, and that their investments are made according to law, which restricts them to 
Government Bonds, mortgages upon unincumbered real estate worth double the amount 
loaned thereon, exclusive of buildings, and loans upon their own policies not exceeding the 
reserve value thereof. The Ohio reserve standard is four percent. This stringent law for 
the protection of policyholders will aid very much in regaining the confidence of the public 
in life insurance, and will inure greatly to the advantage of Ohio companies. 

The Union Central Life, of Cincinnati, paid less annually for losses and expenses per 
$1,000 insured for ten years ending January 1, 1877, than any other purely life company, and 
has thereby been enabled to pay Gnuewaliy’ large dividends—exceeding the ratio o most 
other companies. The results thus far upon its Life Rate Endowment plan exceed those 
anticipated. Write for documents showing the plans and advantages of this company. 
Those desiring General Agencies, etc., will do well to address the U —_ Central. 

Address, stating past record and references, . W. HARRIS, 
Secretary Union Central Life he Co., Cincinnati, O. 





$7,516,503-25 


$490,416.29 
221,380.97 
246,941.09 
154,746.20 
64,730.32 1,178,214.87 


$6,338,288.38 


Los es and endowment 

Dividends to policyholders. - 

Lapsed and : urrendered policies, etc _— 
Commissions, salaries, medical fees, etc 

Taxes, legal expenses, advertising, etc 





Net assets, January 1, 1879 
ASSETS. 


U.S. 5 and 6 per cent. bonds, Philadelphia and city loans, R. R. bonds, bank 
and other stocks, worth $2,404,083.90. cost 

Mortgages, first liens on property worth $5,725,coo 

Prem um notes, secured by policies 

ONE: CU. cnninn buitind pape pitbeemichitsednsee seTesibenbeoNdapeEeee 

Real estate owned by the Company, cost ‘ty 

Cash on hand and in Trust Companies 


$2,309,832.64 
2,380,622.17 
693-492.70 
313,867.36 
441,476.06 
198, 997-42 


Net ledger assets, as above $6, 338,288.35 38 
Net deferred and’ unreported qoioms inentipbtens chia cuca niesuces $ 98,894.79 
Interest due and accrued 101,159.62 
Market value of stocks, etc., over cost. 94,251.22 


294,305.63 
Gross assets January 1,1879 


6,632,594.01 


Losses reported, but not due 

Reserve, at 4 per cent., to reinsure risks. 
Dividends on unreported policies, etc.,... 
Surplus 4 per cent. basis 


$ 116,628.66 

554774471.00 
59,266.50 $5,653,366. 16 
979,227.85 


$6,632,594.01 


artes at 4% per cent., Pennsylvania standard, estimated ~ $1,346,762. 85 
eRe MENON isos oid vtiin bids Sesw nets cctietivbnctasee 10,73¢ 
Amountat risk 29,2744597- 0 
SAMUEL C, HUEY. President. 
SAMUEL E. STOKES, Vice-President. H. S. STEPHENS, 2d Vic2-President. 
JAS. WEIR MASON, Actuary. HENRY AUSTIE. Secretary, 
HENRY C, BROWN, Assistant Secretary. 





GENTS WHO CAN CONTROL FIRST-CLASS 

farm risks in Illinois should avail themselves of the benefits of the “Speciac Farm 

Pian” of the Agricultural Insurance Company, now 25 years old, and over $1,000,000 

Assets. A. H. DARROW, General Agent, Western Department, No. 544 West Madison 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


Office of the Globe Fire Insurance Company, 
No. 176 Broadway, New York, January 6, 1879. 


WENTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND.—THE USUAL SEMI-AN- 
nual dividend of Five (5) per cent has this day been declared, payable 
on demand, EDGAR E. HOLLEY, Secretary. 





Clinton Fire Insurance Company, 
No. 156 Broadway, New York, January 8, 1879. 


IFTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND.—A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVI- 
dend of six (6) per cent is declared from the earnings of the past six 
months, payable on demand. 


G. T. PATTERSON, Jr., Secretary. 





Office Pacific Fire Insurance Company, 
470 Broadway, January 8, 1879. 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY DE- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of ten (10) per cent, payable on the roth 


instant, WM. A. BUTLER, Secretary. 
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Wuat THE Fire Insurance Companies Dip Last YEar. 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION AND BUSINESS OF THE COMPANIES FROM 
FANUARY 1, 1878, TO FANUARY 1, 1879, 


COMPILED FROM “ THE SPECTATOR FIRE INSURANCE CHARTS.” 


WE give on this and subsequent pages a tabulated synopsis of the 
condition of the fire insurance companies of the country, reporting to the New 
York Insurance Department, as shown by their own official statements. These 
tables are compiled from THE SPECTATOR FIRE INSURANCE CHARTS, just 
issued from THe SPECTATOR offices. These CHARTS have been recognized as 
authority on insurance statistics for many years, the information they contain being 
derived from authoritative sources. 

The past year has been an eventful one in insurance matters. Not because of 
heavy or unusual losses—for no great conflagrations have visited the country—but 
because of the demoralization that has followed the reduction of rates to a point 
much below what was either reasonable or equitable. Some companies, una le to 
do business at these rates, have retired from the field, while many others have been 
disappointed at the smallness of the dividends they were able to declare. Notwith- 
standing the demoralization resulting from this and other causes, those companies 
which have conducted business in a conservative and legitimate manner, show a 
balance on the right side of the ledger. A noticeable feature of these exhibits is 
the large decrease in expenditures. 

The following is a summary of the assets, liabilities and surplus of the New 
York state companies for January 1, 1878, and January 1, 1879: 








; 
| January 1, 1878., Jan. 1, 1879. 





Assets $55,872,695 $58,035,977 
Liabilities— 
Unearned premiums 
Unpaid losses 
All other liabilities except capital and scrip 
Capital stock 


1 1 9234 265 
1,740,746 
33,045 
25,357,020 


1,640,359 
399,254 


$17,195,030 


Surplus over all l'abilities icclu jing capital 


The income and disbursements of the New York companies compare as fol- | 


lows: 





Fire premiums $18,417,59¢ 14,823,231 
Marine and inland premiums 789,699 1,096,289 
3,037,678 453531790 


$22,244,968 


Interest and other receipts 





Total income $20,273,310 


$9,534,100 $7,923,471 
502,215 850, 

3,018,726 

71544,928 


Marine and inland losses 
Dividends to stockholders 3,618.4 
All other items 7s $06 








$19,337,214 
$936,096 


Total disbursements $21,653,355 l 


Excess of income over disbursements $591,613 





Notwithstanding the fact that 1878 was a bad yeur for insurance, the aggregate 
inctease in the total assets of the New York companies was $2,163,282. This clearly 
indicates that the management of the companies has been, as a rule, safe, economi- 
cal and trustworthy. There have been exceptions, but the companies which have 
been either exfravagant or reckless are easily detected in the very thorough exposure 
of their financial condition given by these tables. The aggregate net surplus of these 
89 companies is $18,581,634, an increase during the year of $386,604. The aggre- 
gate income is shown to have been $20,273,310, as against $22,244,968 in 1877, a 
falling off of $2,071,658, a very serious matter to the companies, which makes more 
conspicuous the fact that able and competent men are directing the affairs of the 
companies when they are able to make so good a showing in the face of such a seri- 





11,025,163 


2510574020 | decrease, together with the dividend paid during 1878, being stated in each case : 


$18,581,634 | 
| 





ous loss of business. There has been a very considerable decrease in the disburse- 
ments of the companies, the figures showing $19,337,214 as against $21,653,335 ; 
leaving the excess of income over disbursements $936,096, not a very large sum, 
certainly, to represent the profits of 89 companies. The disbursements of the pre- 
vious year exceeded those of 1878 by $2,316,141. Taking into consideration the 
continued shrinkage of values of all kinds that has been going on during the past 
year, the condition of the New York companies must be considered as highly cred- 
itable. 

The ratio of fire losses to premiums received was about the same as 1877. There 
was something of a gain in marine and inland premiums, but the proportion of 
losses to premiums remains about the same. There is a noticeable increase, also, 
in the receipts included under the heading of ‘‘ interest and other receipts." 

Six companies, whose reports for January 1, 1878, showed an impairment of cap- 
ital improved their condition to a considerable extent, five of the six showing a net 
surplus at the end of the year’s business as follows : 


| Impairment, 


| Jan. 1, 1878 Condition, Jan. 1, 1879. 
- By i 


$0,613 
17,876 
19,724 


Surplus of $7,626. 
Surplus of $322. 
Impairment reduced to $15,626. 
Surplus ot $24,886, 

Surplus of $55,061. 


Surplus of ie 


26,013 
8,313 


New York and Boston 
5, >= See 





The following companies show a decrease in surplus on January 1, 1879, as com- 
pared with their surplus at the beginning of the previous year—the amount of such 


Decrease of Dividend | Decrease of Dividend 
id. Surplus. Paid. 
$17,000 
10,307 
103,445 
19,937 
20,000 
30,6.0 | N 
22,500 
20,400 
26,193 
20,009 
15,000 
20,000 
14,000 
20,0c0 


7 
* Includes $47,445 paid to stockholders, 


Pp 
Peter Cooper. 
Phenix ...... 
Safeguard . 
Sterling -.. 
Stuyvesant .... 
Westchester 





The reports of companies of other states and foreign countries have not, at this 
writing, all been received, and it is, therefore, impossible to give a synopsis of 
them. We print herewith such statements as have been received, reserving com- 
ment thereon for the future. All the statistics referred to will be found in Tae 
SPECTATOR CHARTS, which will also give full particulars regarding other com- 
panies as soon as their reports are received by the insurance department. THE . 
SPECTATOR’s NEW YORK STATE CHART is now ready for delivery, and will be 
sent to any address on receipt of price. 





(NoTe.] 


Persons desiring to ascertain the condition of the insurance companies of the 
country, and the amount of business done by each during the year, will find this 
information concisely and accurately tabulated in THE SPECTATOR CHARTS. 
These are printed in | om type, in two colors, on handsomely tinted paper, 22 x 28 
inches fn size, and well adapted to framing. As the information they contain is 
official and entirely trustworthy, they are invaluable for reference to all s 
interested in insurance matters. A single copy of the CHART will be mailed toany 
address for 25 cents, or supplied to companies at the rate of $15 per 100 copies, 
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NEW YORK STATE COMPANIES. 








YEAR OF 


INCORPORATION, 


NAME OF COMPANY. 


SurPLus 
Over Att LIABILITIES, 
IncLupING CAPITAL. 


January 1, 
1°78. 


| January 1, | 
| 


} 1879. 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 
or SurPLusS 
Durinc 1878. 


Decrease. 








American, 7? 
| American Exchange 
| Amity 
| Atlantic 


Buffalo, Buffalo 
Buffalo German, Buffalo 


Columbia 
Commercial 


| Eagle 
Empire City 
Emporium 
| Exchange 
Farragut....-...- 
| Firemens 
| Firemans Trust 
Franklin 
German American 
Germania 


Manhattan 
Manufacturers and Builders 
Mechanics 


Mercantile 
Merchants 


Montauk 

Nassau 

National 

New York and Boston 
New York Bowe 
New York Centra! 
New York Equitable 
New York Fire 

New York City 
Niagara 
North River 


Peoples 
Peter Cooper 


Relief. 


Deetie. P. 
Ridgewood 





Pts WEikhe incbeccehaspiscnnane, sapnees te 


$22,3"4 

18,356 
201,940 
178,811 


519,712 | 


725177 
Ta 9,613 
1€Q,572 
300,842 
204,883 
37,048 
381,796 
470,870 
179,468 
136,365 
— 17,876 
164,803 
966,501 


496,731 
g6,572 

— 19,724 
111,728 
154,588 
97,688 
80,783 

— 22,433 
686,951 
653,039 


1,0 6,703 


20,480 
131,066 


104,159 | 


39.47¢ 
296,818 


195,000 | 


49,640 
151,°93 
126,919 

57,935 
279,902 

80,494 
2° 0,734 
192,806 
177,028 
268,204 

49,942 
191,016 


114 916 


324,141 

355344 
424 883 
102 561 
10 ' 888 
206, 26 
741.332 

555755 


3 ar 
6,707 
2.6,646 
190,523 
494,548 
251 
1,200 
375545 
303,644 
203,044 
44,636 
420,026 
503,767 
178,38t 
150,018 
7,€26 
170,523 


102,¢ OF 
322 
121,605 





85,829 
86,618 
— 15,626 
815,049 
754424 
415,347 
127,115 


344,301 | 
35794 | 
124,537 | 


675,899 


78,579 | 


1,363,488 


15,908 | 


135,178 
111,828 
32,368 
314,002 
199,901 
27,756 
156,297 
119,822 
55,025 
21942 
71,542 
241.3 


1239 | 


60,747 


201 | 


203,785 
114,843 
160,045 


128,752 | 


52, 84 


145494 | 
14,305 | 


168,584 
22,463 
228,643 
56,193 


221.003 | 


408,142 


| 450,317 


038,423 
5245743 | 


161,067 | 








$22,293 


13,653 

. 25,502 
51720 
71,922 


28,012 
51429 
20,046 
9,877 | 








Total 
Income 
for 1878. 


252.485 


65,179 | 


117,287 
83,7¢9 
3093510 
1,664,418 


1495305 
71,537 
47,93° 

138,618 


136,786 | 


68,140 


71,152 | 


66,805 
1,021,773 
663,259 
319,525 
935352 
259,343 
82,175 
71,904 


686,815 | 
141,878 | 


2,694,826 


46,091 | 


229,162 


154,150 


80,664 
96,162 
152,995 
43,162 


180,444 | 


125,404 
87.475 
99,814 

122,832 

5325440 
59,060 

100,772 

1595274 
64,033 
6. ,662 
44,721 

1,908,311 

121,850 


149,906 
68,504 
183,923 
105,234 
3575549 
99,013 


Total 

| Disburse- 
ments 

for 1878. 


$79,377 
116,184 
508,359 
60,830 
177,317 
ipitos 
74,871 
334.933 
60,054 
62,243 
156,546 
191,620 
218,950 
56,003 
117,279 
71,864 
284,532 
1,446 383 


123,446 
65,357 
31,886 

124,999 

131.582 
65,979 
67,525 
63,362 

876,695 

595.625 

271,905 
89,599 

200,118 


81,793 | 
72,113 


603,441 


| 2,422,018 
| 
} 54,874 
206,609 
795539 
9,089 
63,441 
93382 
66,648 
111,957 
185,550 
59,484 
79575 
141,343 
645,757 
755747 
86,971 
178,662 
62,951 
153,426 


76,627 
103,842 
137,187 

38,665 
160,641 
152,542 


108,242 


128 ,966 | 
65,787 
143,406 
99,784 
150,906 
78,513 
166,005 
62,649 | 
123,938 | 
71,5¢2 | 
97,548 
31,292 
54,° 09 
439,838 
599:479 
326,759 | 





| $17,062,371 


$18,417,829 


$19,249,536 | 








— Impairment. 


(a) Includes $47,445 paid to Scripholders. (g) Includes $822 paid to Scripholders. 


151,018 | 


Excess of 
Income 
over 
Disburse- 


51,857 
33535 
9,176 
8 


11,845 
24,978 
218,035 


25,859 
6,18¢ 
16,044 
13,619 
51204 
2,161 
3,627 


| 
31443 
145,078 | 


67,634 
47.620 

5,753 
59,225 


| 
22,553 
11,210 


27,677 
13,608 


20,940 
2.717 
49,517 
545° 
6,634 
20,500 


Excess of | Dividends 
Disburse- Pai 
ments During 
over 1878, 
Income. 


$17,000 
10,307 
20,316 


35,000 
(a) 103,445 
19,937 


134,176 


59,644 
19,875 


29,872 
20,000 
30,024 
50,150 





$2,986,726 
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COMPANIES OF OTHER STATES. 




































































































| 
Z 2 SuRPLUS INCREASE OR DECREASE 
g Over Act Liasititigs. or SuRPLUus. 
BE . 7 | Total Excess of | Excess of Divid 
© Inctupinc CapiTaL. | DURING 1878, Total Income | Disburse- ends 
23 | NAME OF COMPANY. Bein | Income | Pwburse- | over ments | Paid 
# & ¥ j for 1878. for 1878 Disburse- | over In- 1878 
° | ments. come , 
o | January 1, | January rt, | I D 
z 1878. 1879. ncrease, _ Decrease. 
aay | — ——-| —— 
1819 | Hina, Harefted a a ee ee | $1,771,870 | $2,045,450 | $273,589 | 7 | $2, fant +882 $231,497 
Alliance, Boston, .....-----------------------------+++------ 24,£04 | “REE | ces~eece 1 1,1 
ati | American, Boston .....---.----------------+------++--+--: -- 121,664 | a 35752 | tar'bey 115,043 baad 
1853 | American Central, St. Louis.....--.----.------------------- 307 1834 | 30,468 | | 78,569 364,972 13,598 | 
1855 | American, NR inctirdlinsenssedbtnredrthentidnavastnsetl | 9305 | ,013 | 708 456 ane 67,183 | 
1846 American, Newark... .....--.22-----2----2cesccesceeseennes 604,143 | 768,389 Tegi2e6 257,93° men | 
810 | American, Philadelphia..........--.------------------------ | 427,295 | 516,013 | 718 308.977 ee 110,639 | 
1852 | Atlantic Fire and Marine, Providence. ...........----------- —6,957 5,882 | 12,839 | 55,505 a 7 
1872 | Boylston somes, De). Pos cncavessscoscastcovesctsoncal 139,519 | 132,916 | weeessss 251,081 GRAMS | |. weccasss 
1837 | Citizens, St. Louis -.......- -| 135,810 | 156, 21,076 | 125,600 124,447 1,15 
1875 Commonwealth, Boston ........----------- ----| 30,894 | 13,248 | -------- 1454 20 ,536 43,918 | 
1850 | Connecticut, ie decked csbbexcichapelbosaseiiets 148,432 | 180,94 32,512 | 418,340 360,645 57,695 | 
1866 | Detroit Fire and Marine, Detroit -........---.-------------- 171,087 | 200,94! 29,859 146,097 13,126 14,971 
} | 
ee ee ee ee ee a ee ee 122,836 £27,052 | 4,216 a 1,029 eo 
a Equitable Fire and Marine, Providence 66,024 68 ,806 2,782 | £ 9 soles ecccense 
1869 | Fairfield, South Norwalk ......-..-.--.-------- 37,092 30,461 | -------- 148. 16 140,304 8,222 
x71 } —— Hall, Boston-...- — 31,098 ay 272,760 240,095 32,685 
I NE, COE os nenscascsayae 116,909 148,209 ’ | 285,212 271,272 13,940 
a Fire Association, Philadelphia 96 1255 973,077 8:Ba2 | od Be A 
1863 | Firemans Fund, San Francisco .. of.728 149,018 52,290 557s. culighe 580 
1825 | Firemens, Baltimore...........- 112,217 112,492 275 | rote BOER | kdanésce 
1835 | Firemens, Dayton............-- 7 62,777 2,710 116,174 Ss sewn 
1855  Firemens, Newark, P.....-.----- 497,087 586,519 89,432 | 248,861 172,133 76,728 | 
1868 First National, EE STI Na SAE LACS LI TE | 29,095 14,763 | -++--=-- | 142,569 vt 
| ' | 
Bie, | Ree, DR. caperey cpap geneous apocateneeyeeunesseses> 5,185 7,980 2,795 | 74,982 ° 
1849 | Franklin, Philadelphia - 851,439 960,476 | 109,037 769.442 76 63.008 6.407 
1865 | German, Baltimore.............-.------------- 331 006 een fess 187,246 r0b.627 ch 
pOyo | Germania. NeWark ...0020-ccccc ceccccsacccecceecce 11,494 3,289 | -------- 8,205 70,372 8x “289 eecceese 
1353 | Girard Fire and Marine, Philadelphia. -...........- 445,900 529,340 83,440 | ....2-0e 21,077 293,923 27.154 
1810 Leg we poecn seen sonsense cayessbeseseses sone 922,068 aes + +++ = 37,712 1 60873 1,553,866 ne, 
1870 Ome, NEWALFK. ...000 202-0 c co cecoce cccwccee coc cee ores 2,152 9, et 108,334 ge. 17,9: 
1794 | Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia -.........- ----| 2,306,613 2,480,078 173.465 necanint onal 3.074, 35 7457' 
1794 | Ins. Co. of State of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia... . soon 197,163 214,743 ek ede OAs 241,680 211,813 29,867 
1865 pace He Rt MOIR! vs onsnsescinéshnhtomd eins = yout 30,770 41,494 oes) ee 66,044 ¥ 23,084 
1840 | Stes FO occecosnncnsscapesvesscesecooecce wows 78,057 63,284 0 -------- 14,783 582,125 GeRs | wccecees 
1873 | anufacturers Fire and Marine, Boston ..............-... .-- 230,812 632 Se eres 392,589 360,691 31,898 
1873 Dinawiiiuteie, Mawetlhs.i6 5 2... cciss. cccceseeSscclicc.ces 16,656 17,843 a es ee ee 154,264 143,467 10,797 
nies | Moachanics Matual, Heston .......2002-0osn<ccecscape-e sous 2,583 653 | -------- 1,950 195455 7,185 12.270 
S| SG RE Sec weninns 20 senpecbndsthioenwntée:d 91,174 sonal es ee ee | 139,06 127,170 11,895 
1823 | Mercantile Marine, Boston..................---.----- 186,189 189,680 ~ ’ r em | 347098 | coenwnce 
i, Sh CEE canecccoscccqsuescossentesoese 50,873 72,660 21,787 | 142,002 130,5) 11,440 
sie | Merchants, Mowath, Pos. 2.0. 2saccwesncc cee caseneses 293,999 432,766 | 138, 395,487 351,652 43.835 
1868 _ Meriden, Meriden .............. 10,240 20,418 314,969 207,816 107,153 
1849 | National, Baltimore --.-.- 23,847 26 672 92,741 88,254 4,487 
1869 National, OS aaa 348,307 | *318,613 312,82 237,359 755466 
1872 | Neptune Fire and Marine, RUNDE ctecpeewsetcaviowincne 115,050 | 111,162 64.608 CIS | | ceesdecs 
CR. we eae 28,5 47;227 104 120,486 5.557 
SEO) | SOOO FIN, OU Ecco cccwcwscencnenas cestesen «oe ui 356, ll i) eeeeeas 227,57 161,099 66,47 
1869 | New Hampshire, Manchester.................-...---------- 113,097 127,679 RAGA! |: iedancces 201,707 173,399 28,398 
nBee | North Amdubedit, Baie... 5. cs ies cncc inns covscsesccccseee 57,371 J rr 68,780 x 13,381 
1869 | Northwestern National, Milwaukee. nes 79,158 Ryo ~ f _areny 339.494 Bay be 19 
Se | Ce, MEN. ccc wossecescesccses 124,153 128,654 Caen T  wicstass 275,111 248,257 Bsa 
1825 | Pennsylvania, Philadelphia-.........- 545,150 670,212 S9GAED-|- -renecens 601,601 406,684 | 134,917 
1866 | People’s, Newark. P.................- 43,846 58,207 Sat F . snbeowen 238,169 252,108 | -------- 
1861 | People’s, Trenton ................-.-- 153,681 174,491 90,810; ........ gat 180,729 6,1 
= ee —— Sccceene canccsesaccesocesessecsecconcosnee Sasi 750.530 187,015 | --...- -" 1,351,670 | 2,198,286 15343 
ne | 753 76, ooceeeee 1344 1554370 155,051 319 
wb rovidence Washington, Providenee. .....-22-ccncone---ercee 17.948 29.983 11,975 | Pia 294.003 apse 20,442 
aan biptes senanennaptgeccdsnedneneanebere Cae | 4 «CGA | <etcweee 2,721 101, 1 13,04 
1848 | Roger Williams, DUNO 5 civic cockendtincddcesis Sivkeuws 12.588 | 4 en | ony 286,724 3 38 oonanien 
1841 | Security, New NI st oaca-cicicol Aatciabeed eo canviks 24,348 | 34,218 Gee | «cca 245,562 by oe oonebenn 
1875 | Shawmut, Boston -...... aheienibcaritbadignba ivan catia 2,042 25,101 TAMGET © snpsese 224.588 214, 9,909 
1872 | Shoe and ‘Leather, Bosto Se vewnssccwctwecccss sone cccces 162,399 170,989 4 | ceosecee } costes od or 9,482 
1849 | sors spec io Marine, Springfield. .----. 22222-22222. er 377.994 nas wosanspe 845.729 rein 123,482 
1867 | St. Josep h Fire and Marine, St. Joseph... tide Neielog conaie songs | 7 Siuuons 185,320 27 seibstee 
1865 | f Fire I A: CUE ni ddeoenegacetuensuaonmas 141,844 173,740 SOE adounses 486,725 483,61 3,107 
1871 | Teutonia, EN ib bases beng oots Helder o$enonssbhobh> 37,807 SEBEE |), . acocneve | 1,060 | 32.349 31,218 1,131 
1865 | Traders, reds ccthlercaiencteseeonsero toils 135,242 163,239 > aa 321,872 12,422 
1804 | Union, Philade i nincoseegusddddiddedbbeniccibaddactohes: 35-953 44,195 | ee ee ibovay> 1475753 34,697 
1832 | Virginia Fire and Marine, Richmond................---...-- 102,596 C04E8 |.  woccsoun 4,898 196,175 ae 
uOGs | Virgimin State, Richmond. ..:......... 2200.2... .22-c00-s-2 ee 25,277 43,582 eee | io Seeecdse 64,11 55 007 8,109 
1872 Washington Fire and | a eae 189,620 224,106 ee 8 eae 214,693 as 
Be Re | $16,106,028 $18,059,347 | -------- | --2----e | $26,805,599 ny $24,788,220 | ........ 
UNITED STATES BRANCHES OF FOREIGN COMPANIES. 
1833 British America ............ pegecwecnswesasnndssapdwnnnesinps $425,770 $380,113 | -.------ $45,657 $468,4 $446,657 $21,793 
ee | CED CNN 056 cece cecaccevocdbosoncestéusoveebccecceve 220,020 271,854 $51,834 43,5 10,635 9° 525 
seee | Commercial Union ..n..ce.2--eccccccoecocceseccnweccnccese 573,558 933,235 359,677 949,943 576,774 264,169 
Ef dinnstnuicciuksbndahokerkiiedioedekitiadenitetiiaads 718,378 781,198 62,820 190,091 99,912 92,179 
1854 POON onc cccc cecececenensesscocenvcsdeucsoncans 533, 547,661 34,071 403,647 295)133 108,534 
‘ae —- een enewene ncn ceee ene cn eeceeeeneen ene eenseaneees 619,897 9571 42,674 zt y007 es 
ah cnc se vocccnewccns coscceccscccscccoccnsooséoces 25, +314 ececesce 12 703 155,583 
1835 | Liverpool and London and Globe... .............-----..+-0-- 1 ted 2 ennai 607,8 2,600,583 | 1,971,220 629.36 
1720 London Assurance "bq 88 Be 36 519 ; 1 3eno3e 
agueecceneon s6cdbeedsecebcedanoebeem whae 861 . 109,1 
1809 | North British and Mercantile.....................--.-...-.. Same pr ye 13008 1,231,759 | oasitee 308,933 
RS SARL ORD SH REST AST TS 287,279 264,038 iT Gédeodues 10.6 656 113,634 67,022 
— OE catia cn lsnonescniuechqcatssustyndwntaenreseeinessy 372.424 446,948 74,524 399,719 284,544 115,175 
x35 oe aistesuodderiasuhourceninguvate: secstebeihibeussbes 979,886 1,021 ,038 | 41,152 | 975,979 757,222 28,757 
OE eee et get Be sew) Bee a 
gemevascenoccecoshoncup ss cbdencshechedachoabocdbesoead 1,217, I . ar I 1,731,729 | 1,249,0) 495,75 
1865 REE, .. 2. .coccnautienieednmemcacinecstaeane tie ‘Sua 8 35 | a. 738 bos 519,669 pa | 
fi  _ Mabie ns 8 158 135,78 23,23 
Pe] Sa snn c0s0 cevseccteusesscensonscidnnencsoedoesnia 228, 293,891 64, 1997 1783 31214 
BR RRL eel sninkt ia skst ocagnaromsiagitbnquesscendidictiions 360, 364,983 | 4617 | | 463,398 | 063 103,335 
} | —_ 
ae. Tovar (c8 Gompenion).....2.<00-5-~5.00sesses0-000s~< $10,972,790 $12,520,806 |... | -nn-nnn= | $22,749,308 | $9,574:646 | -nwnnnne nnn nnnee | owen ene 








the past year — Impairment, 


* The sgperent decrease in the surplus of this company, as compared with January 1, 1878, is explained by the fact that a stock dividend amounting to $100,000 was declared during 
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NOW READY FOR DELIVERY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


TH E 


FIRE DEPARTMENTS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 
A SERIES OF TABI ES, 


Showing the Fire Equipment of the Various Cities, Towns and Villages, | 


TOGETHER WITH THEIR 


WATER SUPPLY AND OTHER FACILITIES FOR EXTINGUISHING FIRES. 











The manner in which cities and towns are equipped for Fire Protection is a subject in which all business men are interested. It 
plays a most important part in establishing the rates chatged for insurance, and the neglect of one community to provide adequate Fire | 
Protection to the property within its limits subjects other communities to additional taxation for insurance, for rates are made to con- 
form to the average of business and losses, and not to fit special cases. It has long been recognized that losses by fire are national 
calamities, and the losses in this country, as estimated by leading insurance authorities, reach the enormous sum of $100,000,000 
annually. It therefore becomes a matter of personal interest to every business man, to every capitalist, to every mechanic and laborer, | 
to see that every community is properly provided with the means of protecting the property of its citizens from destruction by fire. 
Comparative immunity from disastrous losses by fire can be secured by building up an efficient Fire Department, equipped with 
the best machinery, and manned by men of good judgment and experience. In this great city—full of badly constructed and highly | 
inflammable buildings, and overrun with an unthrifty, careless and reckless population—great conflagrations are things of the | 
past ; but a week seldom passes that does not bring intelligence of some small thriving place being almost entirely destroyed by fire, be- | 
cause of its lack of apparatus with which to extinguish the flames in their early stages. Insurance companies will appreciate the fact 
that the bulk of their losses is caused by extended conflagrations, not by single fires. It is important to them, therefore, to know what 
means each community has provided for preventing conflagrations. These tables will show to them what points it is necessary for them 
to direct their efforts for securing better Fire Protection, and will also indicate those localities wherein a wise policy dictates the with- 
drawal of their agencies or curtailment of the volume of their business. Manufacturers of Fire supplies will see in them a ready means 
for extending their sales of Fire apparatus. A thoroughly equipped Fire Department in every city, town and village in the country is | 
not only a necessity, but should be strenuously insisted upon. 
In compiling these statistics circulars and letters have been sent to over four thousand different places, and many of them had to | 
be addressed a second, and even a third, time before answers were received, and still others have failed to respond at all. This corre- 
spondence has been carried on with Fire Commissioners, Chief Engineers, Foremen and Secretaries of Fire Companies, and is, there- 
fore, thoroughly trustworthy. There being many small places of from 1,000 to 3,000 inhabitants, where it was doubtful if a Fire 
Department existed, our circulars were so addressed as to elicit responses from Postmasters or some Corporation Officer. All the | 
figures, therefore, included in our tables are from responsible sources, and may be relied upon as being correct. | 
It is our intention to publish this table annually, making such additions each year as the changed conditions of the various Fire | 
Departments may demand. Such changes as may be made in the future will be duly recorded in our annual publication. 
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Lamar Insurance Company, of New York, 
No. 184 Broadway, New York, January 8, 1879. 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE (5) PER CENT 
A on the capital stock of this company is payable on demand. 
_ WM. R. MacDI ARMID, Secretary. 
nae" —_— -——- —_— ——_—_-— ~——— —-—_—_—_-_- —---—— 


Commercial Fire Insurance Company, 
157 Broadway, New York, January 8, 1879. 


IFTY-FIFTH DIVIDEND.—A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
of Five per cent, and an extra dividend of Five per cent, have been de- 


ed payable on demand. 
= DAVID QUACKINBUSH, Secretary. 


Office of the Guardian Fire Sasuchaie Company, 
No. 187 Broadway, New York, January 8, 1879. 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY DE- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of Three and one-half per cent payable on 
demand. WALTER K. Pu AYE, Secretary. 


Office of the Sun Mutual Insurance Company, 
No. 1 Nassau Street, New York, January 2, 1879. 
HE INTEREST DIVIDEND OF THREE AND ONE-HALF 
(3%) per cent, on the capital stock of this company for the six months 
ending December 31, 1878, is declared this day, payable to the stockholders, at the 


office of the company on demand. 
J. P. NICHOLS, Secretary. 


Office Hoffman Fire Insurance Company, 
No. 130 Broadway, New York, January 3, 1879. 


DIVIDEND OF FIVE (5) PER CENT IS. THIS DAY 


declared, payable on demand. 
JOHN D. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 


Office of the Star Fire Insurance Company, 
No. 141 Broadway, New York, January 2, 1879. 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPANY HAVE 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend of Six (6) per cent, payable on 
lemand. JAMES M. HODGES, Secretary. 


[-% 


Safeguard Fire 7 a Company, 
No, 173 Broadway, N corner Cortlandt Street, New York, January 2, 1879. 
HE USUAL SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF EIGHT (8) 
per cent out of the six months’ profits is declared, payable on dem ind. 
JAMES YEREANCE, Secretary. 


The Hope Fire Insurance eee 
No. 167 Broadway. 


7 eae -ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 3% PER CENT IS 


payable on demand. 
LOUIS P. BAYARD, Secretary. 


Office al Fairfield Fire Insurance Company, 
Scuth Norwalk, January 9, 1879. 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY DE- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of Five (5) per cent, payable on demand. 
H. R. TURN ER, Secretary. 





Exchange Fire Insurance Company, 
No. 172 Broadway. 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED A 
dividend of Five (5) per cent on the capital stock, payable on the rst day of 
February. Transfer books closed from January 2§ to this date. 
_G. Ww. MONTGOMERY, Secretary. 


Standard Fire Insurance Company, 
Office No. 62 Liberty st., New York, January 14, 1879. 
A DIVIDEND OF THREE AND-A-HALF PER CENT, ON 
amount of Capital, Guarantee Surplus and Special Reserve Funds (equal 
to 6 23-100 per cent on capital), has been declared this day, payable on demand. 
R. H. MYERS, Assistant Secretary. 





Phoenix Insurance Company, 
Brooklyn, January 15, 1879. 


IVIDEND.—STOCKHOLDERS ARE NOTIFIED THAT 
a semi-annual dividend of Five (5) per cent has been declared, payable on 


demand at their office in New York. 
WM. R. CROWELL, Secretary. 


Kings County Fire henmenen Company, 

No. 59 Liberty street, New York, Brooklyn, January 15, 1879. 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF TEN (10) PER CENT 
has been declared by this company, payable on demand. 

HENRY POPE, Secretary. 





Corner Third avenue and Ninth street. 
ORTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND.—THE PETER COOPER 
Fire Insurance Company, have declared a dividend of Ten (10) per cent, 
ayable at the office, on January 13 instant. Desirable Insurance solicited at 
owest rates. 
WM. H. RIBLET, Secretary. 


NATHAN Ci ELY, President. 


Manhattan Fire Insurance Company 
No. 68 Wall street, New York, anuary 16, 1879. 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY VDE- 


clared a semi-annual dividend of Five (5) per cent, payable on demand. 
LOUIS P. CARM AN, Secretary. 





New York City Insurance Company, 
No. 100 Broadway, New York, January 2, 1879. 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED A 
Semi-Annual Dividend of Five (5) per cent, payable on and after 
January 6 instant. WM. M. RANDELL, Secretary. 








Office of Nia ara . Fire Insurance Compiey. 
No. 201 Broadway, New York, December 27, 1878. 


A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF SIX (6) PER CENT 


has this day been declared, payable on and after January 2, 1879. 
P. NOTMAN, Vice-President and i Secretary. 














PROMINENT AGENTS. 


F. BRADY, GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT, . 


e 1g Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas. 





J. W. CHAMBERLIN. J. W. Avier. 


HAMBERLIN & ADLER, INSURANCE AGENTS 


and Brokers, 67 Liberty Street, New York. 
Correspondence solicited. 





= ALLEN, GENERAL FIRE-ADJUSTING AND 


e Supereiion: Insurance Agent. Special Agent St. Paul Fire and Marine, Buffalo 
and Standard (N. J.) Insurance Companies. Address, 29 Irving Place, Buffalo, N. Y 





M. MOORE, GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT, 
« No. 134 La Salle Street, cor. Madison, Chicago, Ill. 





AW BROTHERS’ INSURANCE AGENCY, No. 59 
West Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Geo. W. MontcGomery. L. C, TaLitMapae, 


MSS tease ¥ & TALLMADGE, INSURANCE, S. 


E. cor. La Salle and Madison Sts., Chicago, Ill. American Ins. Co., Newark ; 
Fireman’s Ins. Co., Newark; Alliance Insurance o., Boston; U, S. Plate Glass Insur. 
ance Co., ef Philadelphia. 


L D. HAMMOND, AGENT BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO., of Toronto, Canada, Office, southeast eorner of La Salle and 
Monroe Streets, Chicago. 


IGELOW, COIT & PECK, FIRE INSURANCE 


Agency, No. r50 Broadway, New York. 


ISHER BROTHERS, FIRE INSURANCE AGENCY. 


Office, 146 La Salle Street, Chicago. Star Fire Ins. C f New York ; Farragut 
Fire Ins. Co., New York ; Park Fire Ins. Co., of N. Y. aad ’ 
FRANCIS P. FISHER. 


FRED P, FISHER. 
G. McCORMICK & CO. B.D. WEST,GENERAL 


e Superintendent. Managers La Caisse Générale, Newark City ; Germania, New- 
ark, N. J. No. 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. ~ 

















ITCHEL, BEMENT & in FIRE INSURANCE 


ents, No. 144 La Salle Street, Chicago. t Safeguard Fire I - 
ance Co., a New York; Lenox Insurance Co. at New > y met vat oe 





EO. W. SCHOONMAKER, INSURANCE AGENT 


No. 7x Liberty Street, New York. Representing; Sh t Insurance C ’ 
Boston ; Faneuil Hall Insurance Company, Boston. - “= — 


AKLEY B. PELLET, NO. 145 LA SALLE STREET, 


Chicago, Manager Western Départment: Millville Mutual Marine and Fire Ins. C 
organized 1867. Hu Ins. Co., Jersey City, N. J., orgamized 1842. New York Central 
Ins. Co., Union Springs, N. Y, 
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NDERSON & STANTON, GENERAL INSURANCE 


Agents, 150 Broadway, N. Y. Correspondence solicited from responsible Agents. 
E. C. ANDERSON. Gro. A. STANTON. 


OUIS C. OBORN & CO., SUCCESSORS TO 


Oborn & Clement, 157 Broadway, Fire Insurance Brokers. Country risks a specialty. 


oo & TREDICK, INSURANCE. NO. 165 
Broadw es York ; No. 136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. Insurance 
effected in any | 











Tuomas H, Rippie. Wirt A. Hamitton. 
J. Irvine Rivp ie, Special Agent Phenix Ins. Co. for Ind. and Ky. 


IDDLE & CO., INSURANCE, REAL ESTATE, 


Loan and Collection Agents. Capital represented over $50,000,000.c0. Special at- 
tention given to Collections. Southeast corner Sixth and Main Streets, Terre Haute, Ind. 


R. HOPKINS, FIRE INSURANCE AGENT, NO. 
e 155 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


HILLIPS & LOWELL, INSURANCE AGENCY, NO. 


147 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
B, W. Puituirs. 


OLLINSHEAD & BUCKMAN, NO. 404 WALNUT 


Street, Philadelphia. (Established 1864.) Capital represented, $3,500,000. 


NO. R. TRIPLETT’S INSURANCE AGENCY, NO. 
118 North Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. MANN, LAW OFFICES,’ NO. 171 BROAD- 


e WAY, Room 24, New York. Particular attention given to Insurance Law. 


NO. C. HALL & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS, GAL- 
VESTON, Texas. Fire Association; British America; Amazon; Citizens; General 
Agents for Texas and Arkansas for Western Assurance Co. 


W. BARRETT, INSURANCE AGENCY, NO. 120 


e LaSalle Street, Chicago. Continental Ins. Co., N. Y.; Merchants Ins. Co., New- 
ark ; Virginia Fire and Marine Ins. Co.; Newark Fire Ins. Co., Newark. Representing Five 
Million Dollars. 


EORGE BAUER, GENERAL AGENT OF THE GER- 


MANIA Life Insurance Co. of New York, for Kentucky, Indiana, and Hamilton 
County, Ohio. Office, Rooms 14 and 15, Johnston’ s Building, Cincinnati. Good, active 
agents, speaking the English and German languages, wanted. Bederenses required. 


W. CALDWELL, 206 LA SALLE STREET, 


Chicago, Manager Western Department Peoples Insurance Company, Newark, 
N. J., and New Hampshire Insurance Company, Manchester, N. H 








W. A. Lowe it. 


























J. J. Parmer. Harry B. PALMER. 


B. PALMER & CO., FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS, 


e 78 East Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. Prompt and careful attention given to 
the adjustment of fire losses in Indiana. 


NSURANCE AGENCY OF GEO. P. TREADWAY & 


CO., Office, No. 123 La Salle Street, Chicago. Lycoming Insurance Co. of aa Pa., 
Farmers Insurance Co. of York, Pa. ; Lynchburg Insurance Co. of Lynchburg, V; 
Gro. P. Treapway. Sam’t T. Cocasv. 


ENRY E. NITCHIE, GENERAL INSURANCE 


Agency, No. 145 Broadway, New York City. Large Lines placed at Short Notice 
and correspondence solicited. 


EO. W. NEFF & CO., GENERAL INSURANCE 


Agents and Brokers, No. 21 W. Third Street, Cincinnati, O. (Established 1865.) 
General Agents Central Department, Western Assurance Company, Toronto, Canada. 


LLEN G. FOWLER, SUPT. WESTERN DEPART- 


MENT Pheenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn. Office 
200 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


RUBB, PAXTON & CO., GENERAL INSURANCE 
Agents and Adjusters, a9 and~31 Circle Street, Indianapolis, Ind. Established 1869. 
Premiums received, $342,000; Losses Paid, $71,000. Special and prompt attention given to 
the adjustment of fire eee? in the Western States. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Orders by telegraph promptly attended to. 


INSURANCE AGENTS, 

















Best of reference given. 
Large lines placed. 





TRAIGHT & LYMAN, 
No. 150 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


J. TEMPLE, FIRE 
e Office: Western Union Building, N. Y. 





INSURANCE AGENT. 





Tuomas GoopMAN. Wm. A. Goopman. 


OODMAN’S INSURANCE AGENCY, No. 142 


La Salle Street, Chicago. Representin : Firemans Fund Ins. Co., of San Francisco, 
Cal. ; National Fire Ins. Co., of Baltimore ; Newark Fire Ins. Co., of Newark. 


ARBEE & CASTLEMAN, MANAGERS SOUTHERN 
Department, Royal Insurance Company, Office at Louisville, Ky. 





Segre tne: S. CHARD, GENERAL AGENT, Cor. 
of Lake and La Salle Streets, Chicago, Ill. Fireman’s Fund Ins. Co., of California, 





Indianapolis. 


LEAVELAND & CO., FIRE INSURANCE. CEN. 


TRAL State Agents for British America Assurance Company, wee, 3 Mo, 











ESTABLISHED A. D, 


THE Ree aTTad 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
HAS PAID $7,400,000 DEATH CLAIMS. 
Has Paid $4,9000,000 Return Premiums to Policyholders. 
Has a SuRPLUS OF MorE THAN $1,900,000 Over LIABILITIES, 
AND A RATIO OF $120.00 ASSETS FOR EVERY $100.00 LIABILITIES, 
By New York Standard of Valuation. 


It gives the Best Insurance on the Best Lives, at the most Favorable Rates, 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND Ratts oF THis Company, 


HENRY STOKES, President. Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secrecary. S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 
H. Y. WEMPLE anp H, B. STOKES, Ass t Secretaries. 








NINETEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Washington |_ife [nsurance Co., 


Or New York. 


1860. 1879 


Office, Coal and Iron Exchange, Corner Cortlandt and Church Streets. 
CYRUS CURTISS, President. 
























Mak tein, TSIEN 80, WORF cso wons sess cdeccevecdioncas cess eueess cocccesd $5,072,576.16 
Receipts during the year : 

For premiums....-.-...----- w+ -e------ $955,261.14 
For interest........ --- eceseree cocecese oseosececese seehinetin 299,060.49 

——————_ 1, 245,351.63 

Disbursements 3 $6,317,897.79 
Claims by Death.......- ccc cccccscecncccccccccccsccce -- $201,367.93 
Matured Endowments. --..--- me «+ 171,399.90 
Surrendered Policies, Cash Dividends and Return Premiums. 483,129.50 
PND ccint pce cbees dnandecomenpeubbeokvdes cnebh bees cacses 1,708.32 
FOCAL PAID POLICVHOLDERS... ....5.0..04.2c0 0000 $857,605.65 
TAREE oc cc ccac even crsecwue cone cocscccecesssecccocccccescccce 7253-10 
ted C 23,915.62 
Profit and Loss 6,314.52 
aoe to Seactholdess.. Sdelbbgibbiheasepeabeindecbeccsccce 8,653.75 

Rent Salaries, women * Advertis- 

ing, Medical — Wee cok eecee eee 100,367.85 


1,064,610.53 








Net Assets, December 31, 1878.............------- eSacwnsenscnbuctenonveesd $5,253,287.21 
ASSETS. 
SS, week OE. Fi ity Bete os an cescccescccconccosecce Ssksm secu $2,313,460.30 
Bonds Sl I atnew tate cede ateivab’idcessedebeecses 2,270,214.02 
BEE BNIND. ccewncewacesacesereccnsccoentenseenceevesser covece 414,436.28 
Ce Se SI CD Gren ccdnacenenehounse sens etbtsnedes ee 224,548.63 
iin onGcaue dun sevelesncshensecareverssnns 15,187.48 
PE TION gsi cd. ons ok Seah 2 ash enh cvesogcccnsescocense 15,434.55 
5y253,287.21 
Add excess of Market Value of Stocks over cost.........-..----------------- 9317 58.70 
Interest accrued and due and unpaid. . - etidenwad othe bqcdccduceteareces 47,289.76 
Deferred and unpaid premiums, less 20 per cent... b6use0 suaunhus cepcessc ewopxe 108,908.02 
SEGRE FUOUTR, TIORIINNEE GA, COPD on cents crn scencenscesocsecscces sovcosev anes $5,503,243.69 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve by N. Y. Standard, Conguay’ © Pe Rivcecccnccnnsngsstdessese - - $4,448,480.00 
UROMEIES GRIM. con cconccce ccc ccececee soccenes coceceovosqewccccceccesseces 112,182.48 
PUCRMNS PON TE BOVEROR.... 6.255 cece cece cvccncesonbeccsccvccccs cccccnee coco 11,620.26 
Unpaid soy A OP IR icepcinstawminsccch nedepedusescorevepeoencese 175.00 
PN PN Wiles evcced sven scan owarsecscceurssenctaes: cossesecoeses ocepees 3,758.08 
Total Liabilities as to Policyholders.............-----.---------e-eeeeeee- $4.576.007.74 
Surolus as regards Policyholders......--....--.--------- peep eoererssenenetes 927,035.95 
Aggregate .....--.----------020e enn nenn nee en ne enn e nee ene e cee e ee ewe eeee $5,503,243.69 
ee iin cnabnd cbenckbscntdadashostedeth) ccbescebvicdase oduaew $125,000.00 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Vice-President. , W. HAXTUN, Secretary. 
CYRUS MUNN, Assistant Secretary. E, S. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies. 
B, W. McCREADY, M. D., Medical Examiner, 
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Ahpe Pop JI CLV: 


THE SPECTATOR. 








STATEMENT, U. S. BRANCH. 


JANUARY IST, 1879: 
ASSETS $4,301,897.07 
LIABILITIES. 


ne ene eh eee a ae $308,784.13 
Unearned Premiums 1,617,151 25 


All other Liabilities 504,570.43 2,430,505,86 





Ny Te UE Ro ices takcen danas 9 hd6-0s shanna vekianbeeaenseecaaSees $1,871,391.21 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 


ROBERT B. MINTURN, WM. F. CARY, Jr., 
Chairman. Deputy Chairman. 























J. E. PULSFORD, Resedent Manager. 


HENRY W. EATON, GEORGE W. HOYT, 
Deputy Manager. Assistant Deputy Manager. 
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WESTCHESTER FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


141 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Abstract from Statement, Fan. 1, 1879. 


CAPITAL PAID UP, . . > . ‘ R ° . , 
All invested in U. S. Registered Bonds at Par. 





ASSETS. 


S. Registered Bonds 
Bonds and M 


Uncollected Premiums at Home Office 
Agency Balances in course of transmission 
Cash on hand and in Bank 

Interest and Rent due 


LIABILITIES, 


(REAL AND CONTINGENT.) 


Losses in process of Adjustment 
Reserve for unearned miums 
Reserve for other Claims 


$47,753.00 
302,959.50 

6434-24 
475,018.87 


$832,765.61 





A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of FIVE (5) PER CENT i ble at N 
Office on and after February 1, 1879. ‘ "i eae ee 





GEO. R. CRAWFORD, President. JOHN E. MARSHALL, Vice-President, 
WILLIAM H. BOWNE, 7reasurer. JOHN Q. UNDERHILL, Secretary. 


HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


Inspection and Insurance Co, 


Issues Policies of Insurance, after a careful inspection of the Boilers, covering all loss or 
damage to 





BOILERS, BUILDINGS and MACHINERY, 
ARISING FROM STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 





The business of the Company includes all kinds ot Steam Boilers—Stationary, Marine 
Locomotive. — ‘ 
Full information concerning the plan of the Company’s operation can be obtained at the 


HOME OFFICE, IN HARTFORD, CONN., 
or at any Agency. 





W. B,. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B, PIERCE, Secretary. 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 





New York Office, No. 285 Broadway. 
THEO. H. BABCOCK, Gen’l Agent. R. R. McMURRAY, Inspector 


FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 





OFFICE, No, 510 WALNUT STREET, 





JAN. 1ST, 1879. 


Bonds and Mortgages, being all first mortgages on improved property 

United States 5 per cent. loan, 1881 

United States 6 per cent. loan, 1881 

Philadelphia City loans 

Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad Company stock 

Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad Company 6 per cent. loan...- 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company first mortgage loan 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company lid. 's 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company Navy Yard 6’s loan 

Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company lid 

Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company 

Delaware Railroad Company mortgage 6's loan 

Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Company first mortgage 6’s loan 

North Pennsylvania Railroad Company first mortgage 6’s loan 

Lehigh Valley Railroad Company first mortgage 6’s loan 

Lehigh a Railroad Company lid mortgage 

a ortsmouth, Mt. Joy and Lancaster Railroad Company first mort- 
6’s loan 

Elmira and Williamsport Railroad Company first mortgage 7’s loan 

West Jersey Rail Com first mortgage 7's loan 

Pennsylvania and New York Canal and Railroad Company 7 per cent. loan 

United Companies of New Jersey consolidated mortgage 6's loan 

Southern Central Railroad Company of N. Y. cscendl mnestgage 7's gold loan.... 

Western Pennsylvania Rai Company loan 

The Car Trust of Pennsylvania loan................-..--------- 

The Empire Car Trust L 

American Steamship Company of Philadelphia 6 per cent loan 

Schuylkill Navigation Company first mortgage loan 

Schuylkill Navigation Company second mortgage loan 

Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company first mortgage 6’s loan 

Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company gold loan 

Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company first mortgage 6’s loan 

Delaware Division Canal Company 6 per cent. loan 

Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company 7 per cent. loan 

Pennsylvania State 6’s loans 

Harrisburg City 6’s loan 

St. Louis City 6's loan 

Delaware State 6’s loan 

New Jersey State 6’s loan 

Camden County 6’s loan 

Cincinnati City 7 3-10 loan 

Cincinnati City 7’s loan 

Cincinnati City 6’s loan 

Pittsburgh City 7’s water loans 

Pittsburgh City 7’s Stanton avenue loan 

NE EEE Fe = ES oe 

Philadelphia Bank Stock 

ay ee Gas Company Stock 

Real Estate 

Accrued Interest 

Bills Receivable 

Ce Oe I OGD, «sont aclinnn Uieiecdeiationts decescncn dusoswosewnee 

Cash in bank and office 








21,450.00 





21,400.00 
27,000.00 
10,300.00 
27,120.00 
61,800.00 
20,000.00 

3,600.00 
18,810.00 


41,420.00 
10,350.00 


57,763.02 
535512.30 


—____. $1,835,238.04 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. JOHN L. THOMPSON, Assistant Secretary. 


OBILE LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


Or Mosire, Axa. 





MAURICE McCARTHY, President. 


J. L. MURPHY, Vice-President. H. M. FRIEND, Secretary. 


Good Traveling and Local Agents wanted in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi and Texas. 





FIRE SURVEYS, 


ior, 
A Summary of the Principles to be Observed 


IN 


ESTIMATING THE RISK OF BUILDING. 


By CAPTAIN EYRE M, SHAW, (Chie/ of the London Fire Brigade.) 


An Invaluable Work for Fire Underwriters. Price, 50 Cents. 


Copies of this work are for sale by the Publishers, 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, No. 16 Dey St., N. Y, 





ORTH CAROLINA STATE LIFE 


InsuraANcE Co., Rateicu, N.C. 





Fifth Annual Statement, Dec. 31, 1877. 





$265,665.28 


Liabilities (Re-insurance Reserve, etc. ........scccccsccsccececccecccs 79,061.14 


F. H. CAMERON, President. 


W. E, ANDERSON, Vice-President, W. H. HICKS, Secretary. 
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CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or THe Criry or New York, 


iNos. 100 and 102 BROADWAY. 


STATEMENT (JAN. 1, 1879.) 


Cash Assets, July 1, 1878, $3,327,771-74 


Claims for Losses, Dividends, etc , . ° - - - - ° 228,965.26 
Capital (paid up in cash), - - - - - 1,000,000 CO 
Unearned Reserve Fund, - - - - - - - - . 1,060, 384.21 
Net Surplus, - . - - - - - 1,038,422.27 


Directors: 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. GEORGE T. HOPE, Paesident. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dept. CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec, Brooklyn Dept. A, M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dept. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 


PHCENIX MUTUAL 


Life Insurance’ Company, 





OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


$11,029,397 
1,000,000 


Assets over, - - - 


Surplus, over - : - 


Scottish Commercial 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Glasgow, Scotland. 
FREDERIC J. HALLOWS, Manager. 








Total Assets in the United States (of which $360,000 are in Govern- 





eet IN, tes et Bnmnni ce askiutkd seeheanetisinentewe<euginaee $719,115 
Reserve for Re-insurance and all other Liabilities .................. 368,577 
ee SIG ona ctdaunssecdscedecsssvedoereeandan - $350.538 





UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
Nos. 40 & 42 Pine St., New York City. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resident Manager. 







Western Department, St. Louis, Mo. : 
a a, rae GENERAL AGENT. 









La Caisse Generale, 


OF PARIS, FRANCE. 


ASSETS, in the United States, January 1, 1878........--...---.------ . Se $427,881.28 
LIABILITIES, including Re-insurance Reserve................---...------ 205,861.31 
















JULIEN LECESNE, Resident Secretary, 






Western Union Building, New York. 







a Bis ERED once <cvopabecroucesababopecel Manager for the Middle States, New York. 
RICHARD POPE........--..- ...--General Agent for New England States, Boston, Mass. 
TW, B SCG sencrcenaiestupebessannpreesnnsteees Local Agent, : 

4%  jaaeecreeEeS General Superintendent Western Department, | Chicago, Ill. 
J. BD. BATE cece eden cc tdesebidowtstddesvecdedeck General Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
HUTCHINSON & MANN........... General Agents, Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal, 









A. C. GOODMAN, President. 


J. B. BUNCE, Vice-President. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA, 


J. M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 





ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


a Wh BOUGH 3655 ..t60ue. WM. BA ol s President. 


oo el ee ee Vice-President. 
a ar ..2a Vice-President. 
EePaneee WP MEW UMINE 1.5 occdccnccccwreca s<tattewue Actuary. 
i ee SE os SoC ibca tec dbecertenee es ae Secretary. 


Life Endowment and Term Insurance. 





Unirep States Trustees in New York: 









LOUIS DE COMEAU, Esq ..........-.....-...-2.--2------- of Messrs. De Rahm & Co, 
CHAE Gs Ps Gl cnccccucwcevccccsconcdecducscccced of Messrs. Coudert Bros . 
CHARLES RENAULD, Esq.........-...-.--.-.---- of Messrs. Renauld, Francois & Ce. 









ESTABLISHED 1853. 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


THe AGRICULTURAL 


INSURANCE CO., OF WATERTOWN, N. Y. 









INSURES ONLY FARM PROPERTY AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 








Coptial 6008 0b Oi Git, 2.0 on ccnscilesary-veeese we wli¥¥ $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance ... .... 701,131.00 
Net Dorgheescsiosn s Aeeivees  eeeew ov ews MOLES 201,940.00 











Oy Bn hoa bn gn keh snd v6is see bake ee $1,103,071.00 







ISAAC MUNSON, Secretary, 
H. M. STEVENS,” Assistant Sec’y. 


JOHN A. SHERMAN, President, 
HIRAM DEWEY, General Agent, 





' 
j 
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AMAZON 


INSURANCE COMPANY, CINCINNATI. 


Cash Capital, - . - - $300,000.00. 
Gross Assets, - - - 605,317-14. 
Net Surplus, : : : ° 208,974.46 


Stockholders Individually Liable. 


GAZZAM GANO, President, D. N, COMINGORE, Vice-President. 


J. H. BEATTIE, Secretary. 


—. 


INCORPORATED MARCH 24, 1853. 


COLUMBIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 29 Liberty Street, New York. 












CASH CAPITAL,........-------------------------+--------> $300,000.00 
Losses paid from organization to 1st Jan. 1877...........--22-se00. 1, 761,932.00 
RGR HN a6 0:5.6.00'0 5c che hn HEWE s EN LEGO HUS oideccecrscescceres 440,000.00 
STATEMENT, JULY 1, 1878. 
ASSETS. 
U, S. Government Bonds... .0-ccces cascnccpescunccssececcececes =ceee $236,797.50 
N. Y. City and Brooklyn Bonds and Stocks...........--.---------------------- 29,400.00 
Cash in Banks and O8%c0. 2200 cece ce nscnt gncngtigeccucowces cece ccceccencccccccce 10,045.29 
Loans «n cail, secured by Gov't and Bank Stock. ae 36,000.00 
Bonds and vortgages—property double value............---------------------- 20,000,00 
Interest accrued and Premiums in course of collection .............-..... 11,982.40 
$344,225.1 

LIABILITIES. a 

soi ccdinesauWabotNeeUTOIEY an) sedecenseoaces $5,534.00 
SEEDPEER NE LILES LETTE 36,669.00 $42,203.10 
DA O8 CRED COURIER i cede dacs <ctccece scoscewnceesctvencee $302,022.19 
NY Sine cairtwacbiaded seks samnsrepnepesectcspecnsyecsecoesoveses 300,000.00 
SEE in eee TE RT CEE SET TET $2,022.19 


JOHN B. ARTHUR, Secretary, GEORGE W. SAVAGE, President 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


COMMERCIAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Cash Assets, - - - - - $515.234 86 
Surplus to Policyholders, - - - 364,803.10 
Losses paid since organization, - - - 1,769,644.64 
Book par Value of Stock, - . - - 182.42 


COMPANY ORGANIZED, A. D. 1850. 


JOHN NAGHTEN, General Agent, 


OFFICES, 157 and 159 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 


THE 


LANCASHIRE 


Insurance Company, 
OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


Management Staff in the United States: 


MANAGER FOR UNITED STATES, 





HENRY ROBERTSON, - - - - - No. 187 Broadway, N. Y. 
AGENT FOR NEW YORK CITY AND BROOKLYN, 
CHARLES M. PECK, - - - - - - No. 69 Liberty Street. 
GENERAL AGENTS. 

W.G.FERGUSON, - - - = = - - - = + «+ Chicago, Mi, 
H. K. LINDSEY, - a. - - - - Cincinnati, Ohio, 

. B. KELSEY - - - - - - - - - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
M, A. STEARNS - - - - - - - - - - Rochester, N. Y. 
A. N. CURRIER, - - - - - - - - - - Worcester, Mass, 
HUTSON LEE, Shite. 4 Da - - - - - Charleston, S.C. 
S.0O. COTTON, - Houston, Texas. 


From whom all information as to the Company may be obtained. 





GEORGE STEWART, Gen. Manager of the Company, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 





TWELFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


SAINT PAUL 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY; 
YANUARY 1, 1878. 





Cock Copledl....ccosacsee werrnclania aisle dhdtdiebtnaw sees Rabsdbsiotecsssnsousruneed $470,c00.00 
Onin cose cere sese cece comnquctaiionnonaqescqapnecasars Eriucmpeseuenscesion 458,056.42 
RN inc dee tinracancestbbnad -t0t sedbllidscscksiascaptiluosadhcies $858,056.42 
LIABILITIES. 

I iether cnetionmne Rabthans Tesddedaitihe Sait tenahalpancenguiseusaine $400,000.00 
Re-insurance Reserve. - ..- ened edeoaccecous sous cess ceccccsoecesconcensese-escees 280,905.66 
Ti cindcise ss: saendewwasbobiessnostabs dqssapacccanyogennin: ---- 16,98 .50 
EE ROTEL EERE ETE ERATE 7,994.18 
EET ar dikwha su sbudoncancivbetemeccsetiedsiveteasetbebderacatwigedndne ha 152,176.08 
$858,056.42 


CHARLES A. EATON, Secretary. C. H. BIGELOW, President. 





Agency in New York, at office of the GERMAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE Co. 
MURRAY & SILVEY, Agents. 








ALLIANCE 


Insurance Company, 


OF BOSTON. 


Office, No. 43 Milk street, corner of Arch. 


GEO, H. LONG, President 


CHAS. R. HOWARD, Secretary. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Co. 


No. 510 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Capital paid in in cash. ........ ss. eeeecee eee e eee eeee ,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance ........ 779,335.00 
SESE ie se hy ey te ee 545,146.00 

TOTAL Resse, > Sl ob. x" Coker Fy ee $1,724,481.00 





This Company, favorably known to the community for over fifty years, continues to 
insure against loss or damage by fire on public or private dwellings, either permanently 
or for alimited time. Also, on Furniture, Stocks, and Merchandise g lly, on ‘liberal 
terms, 

Their capital, together with a large Surplus Fund, is invested in the most careful 
manner, which enables them to offer to the insured an undoubted security in case of loss. 

Direcrors.—John Devereux, Daniel Smith, Jr., Isaac Hazlehurst, Thomas Rob'ns, 
Thomas Smith, Henry Lewis, Daniel Haddock, Jr., Franklin A, Comly, Edwin N. Benson 


WILLIAM G. CROWELL, Secretary. JOHN DEVEREUX, President 
JOHN L, THOMSON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRANSATLANTIC FIRE 


Insurance Company, 








OF HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


STATEMENT, January 1, 1878. 





DRESCRIBED CAPTE Ai Ce ci cab cenncdtedadecadectocadssiscoseccss $t,125,000.00 
Ne CD FE ian ne no nvndnececeneinssccabetentbtiesseseusliiesvend 225,000.00 
Reserve for all other Liabilities, including Re-insurance.................... 277,031.30 
Ee BEEN cnc cescennewscesnce oo cacnnsscscnccescnncsspesscotecececesceseses 128,130.00 
I ~ $630,161.30 


Deposited with the New York Insurance Department, 


$200,000 5-20 U. S. BONDS. 


United States Branch, 160 Broapway, New York. 


HENRY HONIG, Manager. 





INCORPORATED 1810. CHARTER PERPETUAL 


THE AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company, 








No, 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENN’A, 


Insure Acatnst Loss By Fire onty. 





Rte Ge Bh I soa ceca ccetase yes setés ees 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance ........ 473,427.00 
eet Dee ics 6 sass cx'e bins s6-4in 60005 WGEd OME ~<Stied 420,234.00 


TOTAL AGBEES 64 02.00 0 Che Oe iy FTN CT Com + OSD $1,293,661.00 


DIRECTORS: 


Edmund G. Dutilh, Israel Morris, 
John T. Lewis, Chas. W. Poultney, John P. Wetherill, 


THOMAS R., MARIS, Pres’t. 


Wm. W. Pau 


Thomas R. Maris, P. Brady, 


John Welsh, 
ALBERT C, L. CRAWFORD, Sec’y. 





Established 1847. 


CANADA LIFE 


- Assurance Company. 








Capital and Funds, over - - - $3,000,000 









HEAD OFFICE, HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 





Managing Director and President............------------------- A. G. RAMSAY, F.1.A 
Vice-President... .....--cccccces cone cccec ones conenesscwececnseccnsecesd F. W. GATES 
Secretary ......-. ----2-------200- eens cons ene -eeee ewes cone en en ene seeer wees comes R. HILLS 
Medical Advisers.......-.----- J. D. MACDONALD, M. D., and J. A.MUL IN, M.D. 





The Company has Agents in all the principal towns throughout Canada, and a cor- 
respondent in London (England), authorized to accept premiums when that may be 
convenient to the assured. 





Every information may be obtained at the Head Office in Hamilton, Ont., or ai 
any of the Agencies. 





TH 


Jog Printing DEPARTMENT 


THE SPECTATOR 
Is Furnished with the Newest Styles of Type 


From the leading Manufacturers, and is prepared to execute 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF JOB PRINTING 


In the Latest Styles of the Art. 





POLICIES, SURVEYS, PROOFS OF LOSS, DAILY REPORTS, CIRCULARS, 
BILLHEADS, STATEMENTS, AND EVERY KIND OF BLANK USED BY 
INSURANCE COMPANIES AND AGENTS A SPECIALTY. 


Parties in want of Printing will consult their own interests by sending for Estimates. 





THE PRESS ROOM IS FITTED UP WITH POWER AND JOB PRESSES 
Of every description and capacity, and is under the superintendence of 
EXPERIENCED PRESSMEN. 


ORDERS of every kind, whether personal or by mail or telegraph, are attended to with 
Punctuality, and promptly delivered on completion. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


New York axp Cuicaco. 
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UNION MUTUAL 


Life Ins. Co. 





JOHN E. DE WITT, PRESIDENT. 


Assets, vec. 31.187, - $'7,891,6'71.67 


Home Office, Augusta, Maine. Directors’ Office, 153 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


All poli-ies issued after April rst, 1877, which shall have been in force three full years will 
be entitled to all the benefits arising from the ‘* Maine Non-Forfeiture Law, or, if surren- 
dered within ninety days after lapse, paid-up policies will be issued instead, if parties prefer. 


Practical results of the Maine Non-Forfeiture Law, passed February 7th, 1877, illustrated 
by a whole life-policy, issued at age 30, and allowed to lapse after the payment of three or 
more full annual premiums ; premiums having-been paid wholly in cash: 





Premiums paid be- as. Amount due if Death occurs on Last Day 


of Extension. 

















fore Lapse. the Law. 
| | Age a : Premiums and Neh aed 
Age at | Am’tof| Interest to be Due 

No.| Am’t.| when | Yrs. Days. | 58 F over the 
| stop’d. , Death. | Policy. _.._ a Prem’ ms. 

} No. | Am’nt. 
3| $68: | 33 2 212 36 | $10,000 3 $759.87 | $9.240.13 | €8,559.13 
4 98 34 3 170 37 | 10,000 4 1,041.38 | 8,958.62 8,050,62 
§| 3,335 | 35 4 133 39 | 10,000 5 1,339-18 | 8,660.82 7,525.82 
6 | 1,362, 36 3 100 41 | 10,000 6 1,655.36 | 8,344.64 6,982.64 
7 | 1,589 37 6 67 43 10,000 7 | 1,990.05 | 8,009.95 6,420.95 
8 | 1,816 38 7 26 45 | 10,coo 8 | 2,340.74 7,659.26 5,843.26 
9 | 2043 39 7 | 328 47. | to000 | «8 |" 2477-51 | 7522-49 | 5479-49 
to | 2.270 4c 8 236 49 | 10,000 9 | 2,843.77. 7,156.23 4,886.23 
tr | 2,497 | 42 9 1t4 50 10,000 | 10 | 3,205.55 | 6,794.15 | 45297-15 





DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
HENRY D. SMITH, Assistant-Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Med. Director. 


J. P. CARPENTER, Secretary. 
A. G. MILTON, Actuary. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 


Active Agents wanted, apply to Directors’ office or to any Agency of the company. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
No. 41 SECOND STREET, SACRAMENTO. 





JOHN H. CARROLL, Pres’t. GEO, A. MOORE, V.-Pres’t. 
JEROME C. CARROLL, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 


LEeLanp STANFORD, President Central Pacific Railroad, Sacramento. 
Newton Boortn, United States Senator, Sacramento, 
E. B. Mott, Merchant, Sacramento. 
1: H,. Carrot, Capitalist, Sacramento. 
. S. Apams (Adams, McNeill & Co.), Sacramento. 
. F, HouvGuton, President Home Mutual Fire Insurance Co,, San Francisco, California, 
. S. Crocker, importin Stationer, Sacramento. 
R. C. Crark, County Judge, Sacrametto. 
Epwarp Capwa taper, Broker, Sacramento. 
Gerorce A.. Moore, Insurance. 
Samvue. Lavenson (Locke, & Lavenson), Merchants, Sacramento. 
Frank Mi.ver, Cashier National Gold Bank, D. O, Mills & Co., Sacramento. 
L. A. Boortn, Capitalist, Sacramento. 
M. Bryte, Capitalist, Sac 
R, T. Brown, Capitalist, Sacramento. 





Total Assets, Gold Coin Values, - - - ~- $1,338,093.81 


POLICIES ISSUED UPON USUAL APPROVED PLANS. 
NO RESTRICTIONS UPON RESIDENCE OR TRAVEL. 





Policies exempt by law from taxation and execution. 


The Mutual Investment Policy of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. contains a 
guarantee of dividends, and cash surrender value. 


Active and reliable agents wanted in all the Northern States. 








THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE Co., OF NEW YORK. 






. FREDERICK S. WINSTON, President. 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 2d Vice-Pres’t. | RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres't, 


Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1878, - - - - - $85,033.318.20 
Total Liabilities, at the same date, - - - -  80,762,289.00 


Surplus over all Liabilities (Reserve at 4 per cent), $4,271,029.20 
Number of Policies in Force, 91,607. Amount at Risk, $294,514,212, 


The advantages offered to insurers by this Company, in Solid Security, Superior Economy, 
and its convenient system of Annual Cash Dividends, distributed on each New Year's Day, 
combine to make it THE SAFEST, THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST IN THE 
WORLD. Applications for Insurance or for Agencies may be made to the Company 
direct, or to either of the following 


CENERAL ACENTS. 


H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and 
Minnesota. Address Merrett & Fercuson, Detroit, Michigan. 

O. F, BRESSEE, General Agent for Virginia, West Virginia, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Kentucky, East Tennessee, interior of the Carolinas, and Northern Georgia, 15 
South Street, Baltimore, Md. 

L. C. HOPKINS, General Agent for Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

un W. NICHOLS, General Agent for Connecticut, New Haven, Conn. 

AYETTE P. BROWN, General Agent for Vermont, and the Counties of Dutchess, 
Ulster, Orange, Putnam, Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan, Delaware, Broome, Tioga 
and Chemung, in the State of New York, Yonkers, N. Y. 

DERICK L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for Northern and Western New York. Ad- 
dress Curistig & BoarpMan, Troy, N. Y. 

A, B. FORBES, General Agent for Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal. 

AMOS 1). SMITH, 3d, General Agent for Massachusetts, Boston, Mass. 

. D. LITTLE, General Agent for Maine and New Hampshire, Portland, Me. 

F. W. VANUXEM, General Agent for Pennsylvania and Delaware. Address VAnuxEM 
Bates & Lambert, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BYRON SHERMAN, General Agent for Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and West- 
ern Arkansas, and Dakota and Wyoming Territories, 300 Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo, 

C. A. HOPKINS, General Agent for Rhode Islaid, Providence, R. I. 

CHARLES H. RAYMOND, No. 141 Broadway, General Agent for New York City, 
Long Island and Staten Island. 

GEO. B. RAYMOND, General Agent for New Jersey, 749 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 





A TREATISE 


ON THE 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, Sec'y 





PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


OF 


LIFE INSURANCE: 


Being an Arithmetical Explanation of the Computations Involved 
in the Science of Life Contingencies, 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


VALUABLE TABLES FOR REFERENCE, 


FOR THE USE OF 


Life Insurance Companies and Agents. 


By NATHAN WILLEY, Actuary. 


Price $2.00 per copy; sent postpaid to any address, 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
Publishers and Printers, 


NEW YORK: f 


. CHICAGO 
No, 16 Dey street. OFFICES : } 


No. 159 La Salle St, 
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WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company, of New York. 


Cea 


CYRUS CURTISS, President. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., Vice-President. 
‘smouatpy for dns ‘YONAAA ‘S “A 
mux” poupay ‘KAVAUNO.W “A “M “Ad 
“hanjeang-junsssy ‘NNOW SQUAD 


WM. HAXTUN, Secretary. 


ae Legge 


‘4 


Cash Assets, $5,371,028.0 
Invested in the best Class of Securities. 


Surplus, . . $930,916.00 


The GREAT and SPECIAL FEATURE of THE WASHINGTON is NON- 
FORFEITABLE DIVIDENDS, that hold policies in force though the premiums 
be unpaid. This feature is the right of the policyholder, made so by the charter 
of the Company. 

All the profits are divided ouenr. the policyholders in 
fat, 


annual dividends from date of policy. 


H. D. PENFIELD, General Agent, 
No. 148 La Salle Street. Chicago, IIl. 





INCORPORATED 1851. Purety Murvat, 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





E. W. BOND, President. 
HENRY FULLER, .JR., Vice-President, 


AVERY J. SMITH, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 


- $6,257,767.00 
5,880,781.00 
462,986.00 
811,175.00 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1877, - - - - = 

LIABILITIES, Dec. 31, 1877, 

SURPLUS (Mass. 4 pereent), - - - - 
4s (N. ¥.4% percent), - - - = 


DIVIDENDS ON THE CONTRIBUTION PLAN, 
Annually from Date of Policy. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS NON-FORFEITURE LAw applies to all policies of every 
form, from the first payment, so that no policy ceases by non-payment of premium 
until the full amount of previous payments has been spent in — the ri 

Liberal arrangements may be made by agents or solicitors, on application to the 
Company, or to any of its General Agents. 


Issues TERM POLICIES Covering the Productive Period of Life. 


PURE INSURANCE. NO TONTINE: ELEMENT. 
NO INCREASE OF PREMIUM FROM YEAR TO YEAR. 
PERIODICAL EXAMINATIONS NOT REQUIRED. 
The non-forfeiture law of Massachusetts applies to these as well as to all other 


policies issued by this Company. 
Send or Circular. 





GLOBE 


Mutual Life Insurance Company. 





PLINY FREEMAN, President. 


GEORGE LORILLARD, Vice President, CHAS. SETON LINDSAY, Secretary. 


E, H. SEWELL, Actuary. J. G HOLBROOKE, Suf't Agents. 


Assets, Fan. 1, 1878, $4,203,571 


ALL Forms oF Lire AND ENDOWMENT POLIcIEs IssuED. 


A Careful Examination of the Reserve Dividend Plan of Insur- 
ance ts invited. A New and peculiarly Attractive Feature. 


Every reasonable advantage given to Policyholders. 


PREMIUMS AND LOSSES PAID IN CASH. 


No RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL IN THE UNITED STATES OR EvROPE. 


Special Inducements offered to Agents. 


APPLY AT THE HOME OFFICE, 





Attention Life Agents ! 
RESERVE ENDOWMENT 











JOSEPH F. KNAPP, President. 
qWeplsesg-2914 ‘NVNADAH ‘u ‘f 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING, 


RESERVE DIVIDEND PLANS 


OF THE 


| etropolitan | ife |ns. ( 0. 
Pp 


OF NEW YORK. 


Give better returns to the AGENT than any plans heretofore invented. 





First-class Agents, with established records, or successful business men who desire a voca- 
tion free from expense, risk, or loss, are invited to communicate with the Home Office, the 
Company’s General Agents or Superintendents. Contracts made direct. Benefit of the full 
commission allowed. Send for the documents of the Company, which explain its plans fully 
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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Assurance Society of the U.S. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1877. 


Amount of Ledger Assets, January 1, 1877 $30,416,719.90 

Less Depreciation in U. S. Government Bonds $77.932.36 

Less Special Contingent Fund to meet any depreciation in value 
of Real Estate 400,829.45 

$30,015,890.45 

$7,066,650.49 
1,854,377-62 8,921,028.11 


322,897.09 





Premiums 
Interest and Rents 





DISBURSEMENTS. $38,936,916.56 
Death and Matured Endowments $2,074,127.52 
Surrender Values and Annuities 3,160,149.24 


$5,234,276.76 
7,000.00 
459,908.27 


Claims b 
Dividen 


Torat Paip PoLicyHOLpERsS 
Dividend on Capital 
Agencies and Commissions 
Expenses and Extinguishment of Future Com- 
missions 662,042.11 
1,128,950.38 
95,099.55  6,458,926.69 


$32,477,991.87 


State, County and City Taxes 





Nat Casu Assets, Dec. 31, 1877 


ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages 
Real Estate in New York and Boston, and purchased under 
foreclosure 6,286,744.94 
United States Stocks 5,829,413-47 
State Stocks and Stocks authorized by the Laws of the State of 
New York 
Leans secured by United States, and State and Municipal 
Bonds and Stocks authorized by the Laws of the State of 
1,953,2-6.00 


$13,723,216.44 


3,238,068.91 


Cash on hand, in Banks and other depositaries on interest and 
in transit (since received) 

dC 103,751.74 
237,247.85 

——— — $32.477,991.87 

391 474-90 

79,418.00 

578,860.co 

2,921.00 





Cc 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums... .....- 


Interest and Rents due and accrued 
Premiums due and in course of collection --_- 
Deferred Premiums 

Premium on Gold on hand 


$33,530,655.77 
27,330,654.00 
6,200,001.77 
3,610,082.77 
2,589,919.00 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


Tora Assets, Dec. 31, 1877 
Torav LiaBi.itigs, including reserve for re-insurance of all existing po 
Tota Unpivipep Surpius 
Of which belongs (as estimated) to policies in general class. 
Of which belongs (as estimated) to policies in Tontine class 


SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 


THE 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INS. Co, 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


REPORT OF THE OFFICIAL EXAMINATION BY THE INSURANCE COM. 
MISSIONER OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


CoMMONWEALTH OF MassACHUSETTS—INSURANCE DePARTMENT, 
No. 33 Pemperton Square, Boston, Nov. 30, 1877. 





To wHOM IT MAY CONCERN: The undersigned, I Ce ioner, hereby certifies 
that the following is a true and correct statement of the financial condition of the 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, on the 30th day of June, 1877, as 
shown by a personal examination, made by him, and recorded in this Department. 

ASSETS. 

Loans secured by mort of Real Estate 

Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks 

Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in force 

Value of Real Estate owned by Company 

Market value of Bonds and Stocks owned by Company 

hh in Bank and in Company’s office 

Loans on Personal Security (authorized by charter) 

Interest accrued or due 

Rents accrued and Sundry Ledger Accounts 

Deferred and uncollected Premiums, after deducting 

Cash in hands of Agents (since paid) 


Total Admitted Assets 





$3,255,006.54 


LIABILITIES. 
Claims for Death Losses not yet due 
Claims for Death Losses resisted by the Company 
Amount to secure Annuities 
Net Re-insurance Reserve (4 per cent actuaries’ mortality) 
Unpaid Dividends due policyholders 
Premiums paid in advance 


$4,750.00 
10, 00.00 
1,879.71 
2,907 820.00 
11,420.30 
4,223.84 


$2.940,093.85 
314,912.69 


‘ _ $3,255,006.54 
In Witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and affixed the official sea! of this 
department, this thirtieth day of November, A. D. IF 
S. H. RHODES, Insurance Commissioner. 


Surplus as regards policyholders 


The examination by the Commissioner and his deputies occupied three and one-half 
months’ time and was of the most thorough and exhaustive nature. Every item of the 
assets was examined and appraised by gentlemen appointed by the Commissioner without 
consultation with the s of the Company and acting entirely independent of them. 
Copies of the full report will be furnished on application to the company or its agents. 

WILLIAM R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAMES M. BARKER, Vice-President. JAMES W. HULL, Sec'y and Treasurer 
WILLIAM H. HALL, Assistant-Secretary. 








New York Agency, No. 237 Broadway.—J. H. DASKAM, Gen. Acent. 








EF The Principles and Practice of Fire Un- 


derwriting, Systematically arranged. 


By Jos. M. Rocers, LL. B. The Standard Instruction Book for Agents, $2. 


4 





EF The Spectator Standard Surveys. 
A new and improved form of Bianxs ror Surveys AND D1aGrams of all risks 


(other than stores and dwelling houses). Ordinary, $25 per 1,000; special, $30. 





NINETEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1878 


AMERIGAN INSURANCE CoO, 


Organized A. D. 1859. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Policies issued upon the Stock or Installment Plan, Insurance confined to Dwelling Houses, Private Barns, their Contents, Farm Property, Churches and School Houses. No Policies 


written on property situated in Chicago or any large city. Number of Policies written from 1859 to 1858, 284,876. 


Cash Capital, - 
Total Cash Assets, - “ 
Re-insurance Reserve and other liability, 


Cash Surplus as regards Policyholders, 
Deduct Capital, - - - 


Cash Surplus as regards Stockholders, - 


Installment Notes on hand Jan. ist, 1878, $1,722,692,34. Losses paid from 1873 to 1878, $1,299,420.14. 


In force, 138,310. 
$200,000.00 
$904,224.31 
433,919.24 


$470,305.07 


$270,305.07 


DIRECTORS. 


H. Z. CULVER Hox, WM. H. BRADLEY, 
D. A. KNOWLTON, Jr., M. A. HOYNE, 
WM. H. OVINGTON; R. B. CURRIER, 


Hon. H. N. HIBBARD, 
Hon. J. M. BAILEY 
NICHOLAS KRANSZ, 


CHAS. L. CURRIER, 
LOYAL L. MUNN, 


OFFICERS. 


H. Z, CULVER, President. 


HON. H. N. HIBBARD, Vice-President. 


CHAS. L. CURRIER, Secretary. M. A. HOYNE, Treasurer 


R. B. CURRIER, General Agent. 
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WATERTOWN FIREINs.Co. 





WATERTOWN, N. Y., Fanuary 19, 1878. 
TO OUR AGENTS. 


We congratulate you on the favorable report of our Company for the 
past year. The figures show satisfactory gains in all items, and a 
good, sound, healthy condition in all respects, although hard times. 


The Increase of Insurance over Expenditure for 1877, is .... .-..--.------------- $57,246.20 
Amount added to Re-Insurance.......-..--.---------------- 2002 --0- cen eeee ee 13,231.58 
Amount added to Net Surplus. .... ......2.200... cs cccccces cocccccccccceseseccs 4,016.90 
Amount added to Assets .... 0.2.2... 22 cece cece wn ee mens cece none cece en enceeeee 15,449.84 
Aepeunt gold for Dividend ass. ccccctes ciccccda seeds. sutdescocceccécbeuseuee 20,000.00 
The gross Cash Premiums. .... .... 2.22222 cece ccce enon enn sen nn cece esccccececee 436,799.85 
ep cheat danoeet OF Wise EAGNe. <n. ccccccccctssccen- coccoceccansccesesssce: eon 228,887.85 
The Re-insurance Fund by N. Y. Standard............-.-...------------------ 446,834.30 
Surplus as to Policyholders..............c.ccocccecnen eonccenccesoocesensscece gees 515,605.92 
The Net Surplus above all Liabilities................-------------------- --+-- 68,771.62 


_These reserves, with the Cash Capital and current premiums on the 
safe class of risks taken, make as good security as any that can be 
offered. The statement shows, viz. : 








Cash Capital ---------------------2+0 00 see eee cere eee ee ees $200,000.00 
Re-Insurance Fund...--..------+---+ +0020 -eeeeeceeeee ee 446,834.30 
Net Surplus-----------------+ -------eeeee erence ceeeee ee 68,771.62 
Amount Reserved ‘for Unpaid Losses -------------------- 25,663.00 

TOTAL CASH ASSETS .----------------++---++ $741,268.92 


We hope to make a still better report for 1878, and trust you will 
do your very best for us that this may be accomplished. 


Very truly yours, 
J. M. ADAMS, Secretary. 





An Instruction Book for Fire Insurance Agents. 


Tue PrIncIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 


FIRE UNDERWRITING 


ystematically 
By JOS. M. ROGERS, LL.B. 


BXTRACT FROM AUTHOR'S PREFACRE. 


“* © * The merit of the work, if I may claim for it any, consists, frst, in its arrange 
ment; and, second, in its conciseness and clearness, 

“Though there are several most ably written works upon the same subject, written 
probably with more elaborateness than the following, they, generally (as it appears to me) 
are either impracticable from their prolixness, and the necessity of making a calculation 
too intricate for the novice underwriter, or are so devoid of any system in their arrange- 
ment that no one could, from their perusal, regard underwriting as a science of beautiful 
symmetry, but would be compelled to look upon it as a chaotic mass of rules, without 
form, and hence almost impossible to be learned theoretically. 

“In the following work I have endeavored to say everything secessary to be said 
and nothing more, and to say it in as concise and clear a manner as possible, thus 
securing its being read and understood by that class of agents for which it is intended, 
namely, those of limited experience. By thoroughly understanding and adhering to the 
rules herein enunciated, agents will not only render their labors more satisfactory te 
their principals but more easy, agreeable and satisfactory to themselves,” 

4@ Sent post paid to any address on receipt of two dollars, 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, Publishers, Printers &» Stationers. 


OFFICES OF THE SPECTATOR: 


NEW YORK: Curcaco: 
No. 16 Dey Street. No, 159 La Salle Street. 





Established 1840. Charter Perpetual. 


LYCOMING 


FIRE 











Insurance Company 






OF MUNCY, PA. 













W. P. I. PAINTER, < ‘ : é : é PRESIDENT, * 







HENRY ECROYD, . : ‘ é : . VICE-PRESIDENT, 





JAMES M. BOWMAN, . ° : . . SECRETARY, 





W. H. H. WALTON, ‘ . r ‘ a . TREASURER, 





Tora. Losses PAID SINCE 
ORGANIZATION, $7, 000,000 






— 
















A. E. MOORE, 







Manager Eastern Department, 
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ATNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
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ASSETS, January |, 1878, - _ a $24,141,175.70 


T. O. ENDERS, President. W. H. BUCKLEY, Vice-President. H. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. 
J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. G. W. RUSSELL, M. D., Consulting Physician. J. C. WEBSTER, Supt. of Agencies. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Portland, Me. | C. D. PAUL Albany, N. Y.| DAvip CLARKE Mobile, Ala. F. T. & T. C. DAyY...Milwaukee, Wis, 

Concord, N. H.| W. G. CHAFFEE.......Oswego, N. Y.| J. T. MCMILLAN.....Gainesville, Fla. STONE & MARTIN Topeka, Kan, 

Rutland, Vt. No. E. BAKER Rochester, N. Y.| WM. E, FITZGERALD..N. Orleans, La. Detroit, Mich 

St. a Vi. MOSHER & THORPE....Auburn, N. Y. Louisville, Ky. M. P. MORSE....... Portland, Oregon 

Boston, Mass. WM. ERDTMAN...265 Broadway, N. Y.| W. D. TALBOT...... Nashville, Tenn. JONATHAN KELLOGG. Little Rock, Ark, 

Providence, R. I. | C. R. LANE Malone, N. Y.| E. DEAN Dow.......Knoxville, Tenn. ORR & CHRISTMAS. Montreal, Canada 

HEMAN A. TYLER....Hartford, Conn. C. C. HERRICK Newark, N. J.| FRANK RENO Cincinnati, Ohio J. R. ALEXANDER...Montreal, Canada 

F. H. WELD & Son..N. Haven, Conn. C. H. BRUSH Philadelphia, Pa. | Geo. F. SADD Geneva, Ohio W. H. OrR........ . Toronto, Canada 
D. H. TERRY Bridgeport, Conn. | D. P. CHAPMAN.......Pittsburgh, Pa.| HORACE STILSON Cleveland, Ohio H. BUCHANAN, Jr.......Newport, K 

a. - ae Middletown, Conn. T. R. ALEXAND ER....Baltimore, Md.| RK. H. ALLISON Mexico, Mo. R. HARPER........... St. Johns, N. B, 

H. B. MOORE........ Hartford, Conn. A. H. BEACH......Wheeling, W. Va.| PAUL & MASON , Chicago, Ill. C. W. DANNALS...San Francisco, Cal. 

Bic DEORE cccocccces New York City. Raleigh, N. C.| R. W. KEMPSHALL Peoria, Ill. ' A. M. ATKINSON ........ Wabash, Ind. 

EDWARD KENT....... Syracuse, N. Y., W. B. GULICK Columbia, S. C.| J. W. & J. E. WHARF Olney, IJ. W.C. GrirFiTH.... Indianapolis, Ind, 

Buffalo, N. Y.| C W. HARRIs Augusta, Ga.| J. L. MILEs Cedar Rapids, lowa 


THE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of the United States of America. 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF CONGRESS. 
Branch Office: 157 to 163 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHERE THE BUSINESS OF THE COMPANY IS TRANSACTED. 








Casu Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 
Total Assets, January 1,1877,  - 4,01 7,105.54 
Total Liabflities, January 1,1877, - - 2,598,268.00 
Surplus, being Security additional to the Re-insurance Fund, - 1,418,833,35 





EMERSON W. PEET, Prestdent and Actuary. J. ALDER ELLIS, Vice-President. JOHN M. BUTLER, Secretary. 
SAMUEL M. NICKERSON, Chairman Finance and Ex. Commtttce. 
CARPENTER & BRAZIER, Managers, 409 Broadway, New York. 


Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ASSETS, Fan. 1, 1877, OVER $18,000,000.00 
Surplus, over 4 per cent Reserve, $2,706,31 7.02 





(ae For each of the past three years (1874, 1875 and 1876) its interest receipts have exceeded its 
entire death losses and working expenses. This showing is unparalleled in the history of Life in 
surance. _&&] 

H. L. PALMER, President. MATTHEW KEENAN, Vice-President. EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary. WILLARD MERRILL, Secretary. 


J. S. GAFFNEY, SUPT. OF AGENCIES, EASTERN DEPARTMENT, 160 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
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OF HARTFORD, CONN., JANUARY 1, 1879. 


$ 517,204.37 
127,904.69 
2,256,193.1 
58,173- 
22,100.00 
51,272.52 
4°,756.12 
433,420.00 
259-070.50 


Real estate 

Cash on hand and in bank 

Loans on bond and mort; 

Interest on loans accrued but not due 

Loans on collateral security ‘ 

Deferred Life premiums...-....-.- weesecscnecceccceese o> decwccnenceececces 
Premiums due and unreported on Life Policies........-...---- j 
United States Government bonds.........--. --- 

State and municipal bonds....-.....---------.- 

Railroad stocks and bonds 320,338.00 
Bank and Insurance stocks 509,004.00 


Tete BenstO..ncc ccocccssccoccccedenceseesenesocesees sevsscewcveses - $4,595,545.31 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, four per cent., Life Department 
Reserve for re-insurante, Accident De ment... 
Claims unadjusted and not due, and all other lial 
a caeandmin eno iiaaibausie sci ecamre saree 83 338,337.93 


“@1, 257,107.38 


$2,972,511.59 
221,326.34 
144,500.00 


Surplus as regards policyholders 
STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1878. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Number of Life Policies written in 1878 
Whole number of Life Policies written to date 
Whole number of Life Policies in force 
Amount Life Insurance in force 

Total claims paid in Life Department 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Number of Accident Policies written in 1878 
Cash premiums received for same 

Gain in premiums over 1877 

Whole number of Accident Policies written 
Nuraber Accident claims paid in 1878 
Amount Accident claims paid in 1878 

Whole number Accident claims paid 

Whole amount Accident claims paid 


43,118 
&775,582.51 
"587.60 
517,985 

760 


049 
$3,041,951.94 


Total Losses paid, both departments $4,313,089.80 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


G. F. DAVIS, Vice-President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Secretary 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
Epwarp V, Preston, Sup’t of Agencies. G. P. Davis, M. D., Medical Examiner, 
J. B. Lewis, M. D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 


New York Office, TRIBUNE BUILDING. 
R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 


ZUCCATO’S PAPYROGRAPH 


is a new invention for the rapid production of fac-simile 
copies of “4 Writing, Drawing, or other work which can 
be done with pen and ink. Autograph Letters, Circulars, 
Music, etc., are first written upon a sheet of paper, in the 
usual way, and from this written sheet 
soo COPIES PER HOUR 
may be printed upon any kind of dry paper, or other ma- 
terial, in a common Copying Press. 
This is the Most Simple, Rapid and Economical 
Process yet discovered. 

THOUSANDs are already in successful use in Government Offices, Colleges, Academies, 
Public and Private Schools, Railway and Insurance Offices. Iso by business men, lawyers, 
cle men, Sunday-school superintendents, missionaries, and others. 

The Simmons Hardware Company, of be. Louis, says of it: ‘‘Our Papyrograph, pur- 
chased sometime since, gives entire satisfaction. Would not be without it for $1,000 a year, 

For specimens of work, price list, etc., address, with stamp, 


THE PAPYROGRAPH CO., 
Nos. 43 AND 45 SHETUCKET STREET, NORWICH, CONN. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED, 








TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


BERKSHIR 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


JANUARY I, 1879. 


RECEIPTS. 


Premiums received in 1878 
Interest and rents 
$572,428.37 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


TO POLICYHOLDERS, 


For Death Claims 
For Matured Endowments 
For Dividends : 
For Surrendered Policies. 
$436,378.42 


EXPENSES, 


Commissions and allowances to agents, and medical examiners’ fees... $43,603.65 
Salaries of officers and clerks 34,176.77 
5+970.34 


$76,916.24 
1,785.00 
35323-55 
1,992.99 


$520,396.20 


$612,482.50 
93,060.00 
1,645,329.20 
54,610.00 
175,000.co 
219,568.36 
1931573-93 
158,370.00 
355-10 
40,380.39 
22,776.82 
24,355-20 
61,323.47 
1,015.91 


United States securities, market value 

City, county and municipal bonds, market value 
Mortgage loans, first lens 

Loans on approved collaterals 

Real Estate, company’s building 

Real Estate taken under foreclosure 

Premium notes on policies in force 

Stock in Massachusetts national banks, market value 
Cash in Company’s Office 

Cash in Banks 

Net premiums in course of collection 

Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual premiums 
Interest accrued or investments 

Rewts accewed 2.00. 0.0. ec ccwececceces coc cece cccccocccccccvescceseseccosecs 


¥ 88 
LIABILITIES. ay 


$2,939,308.99 
42,117,008 
19,397-34 
8,456.93 
14,440.16 


Re-insurance reserve (4 per cent Actuaries’ table) 
Losses reported but not yet due 

Contingent liabilities (being policy claims not adjusted) 
Uupaid dividends 

Premiums paid in advance 

Sundry ledger credits 


If the reserve is estimated by the New York standard (4% per cent American Experience 
Tables), the surplus of the Company is i d about $170,000, making a total surplus of 


$450,350.68. 











WILLIAM R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAMES M. BARKER, Vice-President. 
JAMES W. HULL, Secretary and Treasurer, 


WILLIAM H. HALL, Assistant Secretary. 
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GAZZAM GANO, President. ORGANIZED 1871. J. H. BEATTIE, Secretary, 
15th SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


AMAZON INSURANCE Co. CINCINNATI 


CASH CAPITAL, ‘ . $300,000.00. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1879. | MEMORANDA, 


United States Bonds : $117,072.50 art: : Losses paid since organization 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage, First Liens....... 135,077.00 | Total loss paying securities 
Real Estate, unencumbered 268,160.00 LIABILITIES Net Surplus over all liabilities, 1878 
State Bonds, and other securities 43,487.74 ‘ Net Surplus over all liabilities, 1879 
Due from I 17,662.34 Gain in Net Surplus exclusive of dividends 
Cash on hand and in p= 5 23,857.56 Re-Insurance, New York standard $65,209.46 Book Value Stock, (Par 100) 1878 
es — ane Liability (Ohio Constitution and Reserve for losses and all other Liabilities 31,053.22 Book Value Stock (Par 100) 1879 

ws) 300,000.00 | Surplus as regards Policyholders ...............- 808,984.46 | Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, 1878 

—- Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, 1879 


$905,317.14 $905,317.14 








JAS. B. AMES, President. ORGANIZED 1850, GEO. T. PATTERSON, Jr., Secretary, 
57th SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


CLINTON INSURANCE Co. New York. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . ° . $250,000.00. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1879. : MEMORANDA. 
United States Bonds ’ LIABILITIES. 
National Bank and R. R. Stocks-.- 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage -00 | Re-insurance, losses not due, and all other Liabil- Net Surplus over all Liabilities................. $ 152,018.42 
Cash on hand and in transit . ities ee--------= $52,304.86 | Par value Stock, $100, (Book value) 160,00 
Call Loans and Accrued Interest *33 | Surplus as regards Policyholders 400,018.42 | Losses paid since organization, nearly.......... 
Real Estate (unencumbered) 500,00 

~ $452,323.28 $452,323.28 





M. HETTINGER, President, INCORPORATED 186s. F, GUND, Secretary, 
25th SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


GERMAN INSURANCE Co, FREEPORT, ILL. 


CASH CAPITAL, ‘ : P $200,000.00. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1879. | MEMORANDA, 
City and County Bonds $63,072.15 
Gash on hand and in Bank 56,394.14 LIABILITIES, 
Cash | in hands of Agents... : ae 04.64 Net Surplus over all Liabilities, 187 $139,136.96 
Real Estate (unencumbered : F,000.09 | Reserve for losses and all other Liabilities........ $19,579.58 | Net Surplus over all Liabilities, 1878. --- 109,189.72 





Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first 289.262. 98 | Re-insurance, New York standard 131,659.49 | Gain in Net pete 3 in 1878 fh 29,947-24 


Bills receivable. -  38,049-93 | Surplus for Policyholders .130.96 | Book Value St ar 100) 1878 ves 155,00 
Accrued Interest and Personal property --- -- _15,582. 39 | -— 7 ~_ 399 96 Book Value Stock (par 109) 1879 . 


$490,376.03 | "$490,376.03 





V. SHINKLE, President. ORGANIZED 1867, GEO. COKER, Secretary. 
24th SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


KENTON INSURANCE Co. CovINGTON, Ky. 


CASH CAPITAL, ; ° $150,000.00. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1879. 
United States 10-40s and 5-20s Registered, and INVESTMENTS TO ASSETS. 
ares ¢ . 73-10 and 8 per cent Bonds $122,781.15 
National Bank and Corporation Stocks 15,287.00 LIABILITIES. Bonds and Stocks 56 per cent. 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage, first liens 57,520.58 Mortgages = = 
Real Estate (Co.'s building) and Personal property ‘ Real Estate ; 
Collateral Loans and Bills receivable for Inland Reserve for Losses and all other Liabilities $13,017.00 | Balance working Capital for daily use 17 
Fire Premiums and Rents 6 Re-insurance, New York stan 50,251.00 Bus 
Cash on hand and Interest accrued ‘ po epee eee 185,442.51 non 


“$248, 770.51 51 $248,710.51 











CHR, PREUSSER, President. INCORPORATED 18s2. ADOLF J. CRAMER, Secretary. 
54th SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


MitwavukeEE Mecuanics’ MutT. Ins. Co. 


MILWAUKEE. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1879. MEMORANDA. 


United States Bonds ¥ Cash Receipts, 1878 -- $230,537-72 
Milwaukee City and County Bonds y ee as Total Disburssanente, 1878 a 196,237.08 
Cash on hand and in Bank LIABILITIES. Increase of Cash Assets in 1878... 
Cash in hands g Net Cash Surplus, Jan. 1, 1879 
Real Estate (Co’s re -©O | Reserve for Losses and all other Liabilities $13,087.00 Net Cash yay an. 1, 1878 
on Bond and a (first “— *°3 | Re-insurance, New York standard - 212,690.48 | Increase of Cash h Surplus'i in 1878......----- 
Loans on Collaterals and other pro: 151453-73 | Net Surplus over all Liabilities.................. 491,360.69 | Cash Receipts since organization 
Premium Notes, (first liens on real ae: 332,923.60 ————— | Losses paid since organization 


~ $717,138.17 $717,138.17 | 
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NEw YORK BOWERY FIRE INS. CO. 


OFFICES: 124 BOWERY AND 8 PINE STREET. 
Capltal.....sseceeerserscscescscrieeeecseesssoeseseone ea $300,000.00 
Re-insurance Fund.........202. ceccccccecsceeccceecsceuerseeereces 61,315.00 
IN a ov ccinsiccccyscice cease edd doued sasSel Mabie gndokodnes ss sisevess 777,551.00 
Net Surplus.......----ecerccccccccscecceccccscsecreccssesesssscees 416,236.00 





G. G. TAYLOR, President. 
W. L. CORTELYOU, Vice-President. JNO. A. DELANOY, Jr., Secretary. 


FIRE SURVEYS; 





OR 


A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED IN ESTIMATING 
THE RISK OF BUILDING. 





7 


By E. M. Suaw, Chief of the London Fire Brigade. 


An invaluable work for Pire Underwriters. Price per single copy, 50 cents; per 100, $35. 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


PusBLisHers, PRINTERS AND STATIONERS, 
: New York and Chicago. 


NorTH-GERMAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


CHAS. H. FORD, General Agent. C. KUHL, Manager. 



















UNITED STATES BRANCH, 202 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 



















INCORPORATED 1848. 


ater MARINE AND FIRE INS. CO., 


Or Gatveston, Texas. 


UD. 06s v00ccnc0nben seen nghpnhes seend she napkin snbvnsonsdheey , 000.00 
Re-insurance and other reserves . ...5.06.006+ssece-svcesescccccccces 55,906.17 
Total amount of losses paid since organization ................seseeees 535,200.00 


This old and reliable company having fully complied with all legal requirements and 
established Agencies in most of the States and Territories, under the su ision of efficient 
General Agents, is now prepared to issue policies on desirable risks, at adequate rates. 


I. DYER, President. 
P. H. ERHARD, Vice-President. 
Monrose & Mu cvitie, New York. 
Hutcuinson & Mann, San Francisco. 
e J. Smirn, Chi , Tl. 
. MARKHAM, t. Louis, Mo. 
Z F. “Wixcox, yn aed amy Ga. 


AINT JOSEPH FIRE AND MARINE 


InsurRANCcE Company, oF St. JosEPH, Missouri. 


W. F. BEERS, Secretary. 


Generel Agents... ccc civcedssncsucucesccccce 








(Incorporated 1867.) 


Capea paid tn te OnG.cccccccsessccccocsescevscesceseovcrssosesese 


Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance.............++2++-+++ 99,371.36 
et IES v0.0 5.0. 6 0.0005055 0009s cerecgeepeegeessheteegseessesecsecess 103,389.55 
UE RRB 66 ince vee nbiind 65 60559000005054 0035s ee $442,760.91 





A. P. GOFF, President and Treasurer. 


J. W. BAILEY, Vice-President. 
J. H. RICE, Secretary. 

















G. LORD, President. 
A. H. WRAY, Secretary. 


Represented in New York City by 
STAR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 161 Broapway. 





ORTHERN INSURANCE COMPANY 
Or New York, WaTEerRTowN, 
Aine GH, GBS <o es xs cons: tesnvnepinasess steer soak $378,256.02 
Capital Stock paid tt. oo. cosvccgeccccccsscepnccoccevcoenescasepepocs 250,000.00 
Net surplus over all liabilities, including re-insurance reserve........... 38,120.04 









ANEUIL HALL INSURANCE CoO., 


Or Boston, Mass. 





OFFICE: 60 DEVONSHIRE STREET. 





eee e weet eeeeee 


K. S. CHAFFEE, President. 
S. S. NORTON, General Manager. 





Joun J. Suipnerp, General Agent Western Department, Cleveland, Ohio. 
FarnswortH & CLARK, General Agents Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
Grorce W. ScHoonmaker, General Agent, 71 Liberty Street, New York. 













H. D. BRADBURY, Secretary. 












PRINGFIELD F. AND M. 


Or SprRINGFIELD, Mass. 


INS. CO., 





STATEMENT, JULY 1, 1878. 


NE od cans cis chucen eos aduunnangetcatest $750,000.00 
Outstanding DM 55-6, censeapeaveeds nieectawsieeenTs 68,877.78 
in... -..scascesscs s oncenasesesnenacee 533,677.04 
er RIO. 5 550s ce 000} enanaachS opennctossdveus 100.00 $1,360,654.82 
er NOe Ci LORE Os cwcncdvetotehsals satecavdeuseveteee $292,098.25 
Surplus as regards Policyholders...............c.seeeeececeeeevecs 1,042,098.25 


DWIGHT R. SMITH, President. 
SANDFOD J. HALL, Secretary. A. J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 





NEW YORK AGENCY, rs50 BROADWAY;; Bicgiow, Corr & Prcx, Agents. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL.; A. J. Harpina, Gen’l Agent. 








“OLD AND TRIED.” 
LENS FALLS INSURANCE CoO., 


Gens Fauts, N. Y. 


1849. 





R. M. LITTLE, - - - - 
J. L. CUNNINGHAM, Seesraary, 
. LITTLE, eund Agent 


Twenty-Ninth Annual Statement, January 1, 1879. 
al Capital .......-...--+.--------+-- 
paid Leases and all other _——t 
Gannted Premiums—N, Y. S 
Net Surplus over all Lisbilitie bbctaccasecnnetsdied neesneuessseossngpeb angen 


en 
Organized under the ‘New York Sarety Funp Law, and has following Funps 
Guarantee S Fund 


Special 








1879. 


President. 
B. GREENSLET, Assistant-Sec’y, 
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MOBILE 


Five Department Insurance Company, 


OF MOBILE, ALA, 





This Company has had Eleven years of successful management ; is conservative, insures 


against all classes of FIRE HAZARDS, and pays its Losses promptly, 





JOHN MAGUIRE, Presiaent. A. DUMONT, Secretary. 





1864. = 1879. 
TAR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


STATEMENT, one penaed I, 18 








Loans on call 


Cash in Bank and Office 
Real Estate 
Interest and Rents accrued, and Premiums in course of collection 


LIABILITIES. $600,567.44 


Capital 
Unearned Premium Fund, Losses, Rent and Taxes unpaid 
Net Surplus 171,318.39 $600,567.44 
NICHOLAS C. MILLER, President. JOHN. R. SMITH, Vice-President, 
JAMES M. HODGES, Secretary. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, J. O. WILSON, Manager. 


170 Mapison St., Cuicaco. 


129,249.05 





INCORPORATED A, D. 1804. 


—_ UNION INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or PHILADELPHIA, 
FIRE, ren AND INLAND INSURANCE. 
Assets, January 1, 1879, $366,593.36. 
Government, x of Philadelphia, and other Bonds. market value 
Bank and other Stocks, market value...-. 
Bills Receivable for Marine Premiums. 
Agents’ Accounts (since paid) 
Cash in Bank and in Office 


$246,709.25 
68,549.75 
16,673.03 
21,796.02 
12,865.31 
$366,593.36 
Losses paid since organization over 
Dividends paid since organization 
CONDITION OF COMPANY, January 1, 1879: 
Total Assets, as per Statement 
Re-insurance Liability, (Fire and Marine) 
Unclaimed Dividend 
Losses waned and not adjusted 
Capital Stock 


Surplus over all Liabilities 


RICHARD S. SMITH, President. 
JOHN B. CRAVEN, Secretary. CHAS. S. HOLLINSHEAD, A ssistant-Secretary. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, J. O. WILSON, Manager. 


170 Maptson St., Cx1caco. 


$366,593.36 


322,397-97 
445195-39 


The Life Insurance Co. of Va. 


PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA. 


ESTABLISHED MAY rst, 1871. 


D. B. TENNANT. SAMUEL B, PAUL, President. 
R. B, BOLLING, JOHN F, LAY, Superintendent of Agencies, 


ASSETS, . - - - . $494,009.13 
LIABILITIES, - - - - - 136,059.91 


Issues policies of Insurance on Lives participating and non-participating. 
—— one has ever had to enforce claims against it by a judgment at law. 
has paid out in bisaes fe oee and North Carolina nearly $250,000. 
Its Assets are larger in = to liabilities than those oF any Life Company in the world. 
It invests the reserve of its business as near its policyholders as possible. 
Its losses by bad investment or shrinkage of values altogether have not exceeded $1,500. 
Its premiums are as low as safety permits, being lower than the mere mortality of 
unexamined lives. 


. } Vice-Presidents. 








Premium EXAMPLEs: 
a age, thirty-five. 
.-$20.45 per annum, 


Twenty-five pone 2 ee 
Single year 





EMPORIUM FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Offices, 237 Broadway, New York ; 193 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, 


JANUARY, 1879. 


At the Annual Election, held January 8th, 1879, the following were elected a Board of 
Directors for the ensuing year: 


FRANCIS A, PALMER, 
FRANCIS P, SCHOALS, 
CHARLES BURKHALTER, 
JOHN S. SUTPHEN, 
HUDSON HOAGLAND, 
PETER CUMMING, 
GEORGE ALGER, 


GEORGE W. PLATT, 0O.H. P. ARCHER, 
CHARLES JOHNSON, CHARLES BLIVEN, 
MATTHEW KANE, PHILIP ARBOGART, 

J. HENRY WORK, WILLIAM H. GEDNEY, 
A. D. T. HERSEY, GEORGE G: HERMAN, 
T. C, BERGEN, WILLIAM B. ROCKWELL, 
HENRY B. MEAD, JOHN NICHOLSON, 


This Company continues to insure against loss or damage by fire on Public Buildings 
Private Dwellings and Furniture, Stocks and Merchandise generally on liberal terms, 
The Capital is all invested in Government Bonds. 





GEORGE ALGER, President. HUDSON HOAGLAND, Vice-Preaident, 
HENRY B. MEAD, Secretary. 





THE 


Charter Oak Life Insurance Co. 


Or Hartrorp, Conn. IncorPporRATED A, D, 1850, 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Appraised Assets 


$8, 7 ’ 2.91 
Total Liabilities 97 3,962.9 


8,871,693.34 
102,269.57 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. M. BARTHOLOMEW, President 


ALGey STEVENS, Secretary, Hartford. C. G. MUNYAN . 
> Rie pete Asst. Secretary, C. S. DAVIDSON... ‘ 
WILLIAM FAXON = CLAPP SPOONER. “Bridges 
”y S. W. ROBBINS.... - Wethersfie 
= A New York City. 
an 
Baltimore. 


GEO, SHERWOOD 
E. 0, STANARD 





$100,000 in Government Bonds deposited with the Insurance Department of the State of 
. Y. for the protection of Policyholders, 


CASH CAPITAL, 


$100,000, 





1879. JANUARY 1879. 


STATEMENT OF 


“[he Metropolitan Plate-(,lass 


INSURANCE COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 
TO-WIT : 


ASSETS. 


U. S. Government Bonds, 4% per cent Gold 
Cash on Deposit 
Glass on Hand 


: ’ a $135,716.49 
Reserved for Unearned Premiums on a basis of s50 per cent on all risks in force to 
December 31st, 1878 
Se athncntal ci rourntndphnnennedadsapeedietaranteségeusGseenrenmues §33 32.53 
Whole number of policies issued, Seventeen Thousand Two Hundred and Thirty-One. 


OFFICERS: 


HENRY HARTEAU, President. EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-President, 
JOHN B. TURNER, Surveyor. THOMAS S. THORP, Secretary. 


SAMUEL WILLETS, Chairman of the Finance Committee. 
EDGAR W. CROWE Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
ALBERT AMMERMAN, Chairman of the Auditing Committee. 


Branch offices are now established in all the principal cities in the United States and 
Canada, For Names of Agents, apply to Principal Office, New York City. 


$25,110.85 
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TERLING FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


Or THe Crry or New York. 





No. 155 Broadway, New York. 





J. K. VAN RENSSELAER, Secretary. ANDREW L. SOULARD, President. 


OMMERCIAL FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


Or New York. 





Capital paid in in Cash..........seeeveeeeeceeceecceeseeeceeseeeeeeee 000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance ...............++++-++ 150,532.00 
Net Strphus 2... oc cece ccssccsnceseessver reer ares vesvign vine sinee6-niee es 164,803.00 


M. V. B. FOWLER, President. 
157 Broadway. 


DAVID QUACKINBUSH, Secretary. 
Office, No. 





ENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


Incorporated im 1847. 


Or PHILADELPHIA. 








ETRE RAE APIS GDR AEM BPE $6, 280,723.00 





ENTIRELY MUTUAL. Dividends made annually, reducing the payments the second 
year. Policies non-forfeitable after three annual payments. 





SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 








SAMUEL E. STOKES .....................-----..--.------.-.-- Vice-President. 
Sle: Ce En ccccusceccie ontenboesberseestecouee ----2d Vice-President. 
TERED BIW COs ccevindsa vce comecesinecevetbetals wecwbsidbideocestned Secretary. 
JAS. WEIR: BEAGON oni ccs n kb in cbnces 105s bce. ins ska cnapepebbicer Actuary. 
J. W. IREDELL, Supt. of Agencies, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
JAMES H. LANGFORD................--- General Agent, No. 161 Broadway, N, Y. 











EW YORK CITY INSURANCE CoO., 


No. roo Broapway, New York. 





JOHN W. SIMONSON, Vice-President. RICHARD L. FRANKLIN, President. 


WM. M. RANDALL, Secretary. 













H. GRonaver, Secretary. 


VALLEY INS. CO., 


(Established 1865.) 


L. B. Eaton, President. 


ISSISSIPPI 


Or Mempuis, Tenn. 





CaN 5 5560. LOL A BITIAA SAL NIAG, MURS. RA Raahececes $200,000 
Losses paid since organization............eceeeee cece es eeeceecepereeeeee 784,953 


ADOLPH LOEB & CO., Acinrs, No. 151 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





IEDMONT AND ARLINGTON LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Ricumonn, Va. 














ROUEN Ei 555 ors sade ened gedens soeneidonas anated $2,000,000, 






ED, Fj, CRs oni ve cesescnccepstoeseesrorccsentesvesesssie i bais 














B. C. RENO 000 Wisse rset Assistant Secretary and Cashier, 
oe ef ae eer eee ee ee ny ak Actuary. 
ee ee ee = —h hh 
WH. Ci, CI ood cv cet oc dccssescveteces Counsel and Legal Adviser. 
SE, C. ER we cok ences cere eee sa Supt. Agencies, 
LEROV: BD. er Wa i i io Rhea ed Gen. Agent Home Office. 











ge INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. t15 Broapway, New York. 





EDWARD MERRITT, President. 





NATHAN HARPER, Secretary. 


UDSON INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Orrice, No. 1 ExcHANGE Pvace, Jersey City, N. J. 








(Organized 1842.) 








Insures against Loss by Fire at the lowest paying rates. 
JOHN H. LYON, Vice-President. JAMES GOPSILL, President. 
JOHN F. JENNE, Secretary. THOMAS M. GOPSILL, Treasurer. 


OFFMAN FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


No. 130 Broapway, New Yorx. 












CT NG DE OREK .. 3+: cedennneemeiale nwassysseses .ccdasens $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance..............+.++se08 79,089.00 
Net surplus........ cet tenth tiannednag sentttimnnintestheeise onion 96,256.00 


MARCUS F. HODGES Preside 
SAMUEL M. CRAFT, Vice-President. JOHN D. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 


ws INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Or New York. 


Broapway, Cor, JOHN STREET. 





Capital invested in U. S. Bonds SP EE ER AR Nee ER 000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance................-..++++ 71,386.00 
NCE GUTDUMS. 0. csc ccconseecvcccgncescvetcessessscbepeegedsmeantosns 126,919.00 


A. R. FROTHINGHAM, beste cry ISAAC — ST. JOHN, President. 
WM. MACDIARMID, Secreta: 


} ae gen LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


Nos. 320 and 322 Broadway, N. Y. 










W. M. COLE, President. 





D. PARKS FACKLER, Consulting Actuary. WILLIAM DUTCHER, Secretary. 






DANIEL AYRES, M. D., LL.D., Medical Director. 














ASSETS, - - 4 - - $2,482,398.70. 














THE 
RAVELERS LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


InsuRANCE Company, oF Hartrorp, Conn. 







Cash assatn, Jom. 25 BORD 4 00 05 «+5 oop vpn yes sey ery covseron gers epens $4,595,445-31 
Surplus, Mass, standard. ......... 000. ccceeee eee ee cece eeeeeeeeenes 1,257, 108, 38 
errr eo eee Seer eee Terry ee 4:313,000.00 







LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE of the best forms at low cash rates. 
REGISTERED ACCIDENT TICKETS at Local Agency or Railway Stations. 
GENERAL ACCIDENT POLICIES, for the year or month, written by Agents. 











JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 







New York City Office, Tribune Building. 












HE FIRE INSURANCE REGISTER, 


And Index to the Resources, Condition and Standing of the Principal Fire Insurance Com- 





panies at the beginning of each Year. Issued annually. Comprises also a Register for_In- 


surance Expirations. Durably mounted and bound in imperishable folding covers, 25 cents 


per copy ; $10 per 100; $60 per 1,000. 


LATE GLASS INSURANCE. 


No. 130 and 132 Broapway, New York. 
I, W. GREGORY and J.G. BEEMER, - - - 








** Lloyds,”’ 





Managers. 


Combined Reese, over $750,000. 


Insurance on Plate Glass against aouitenael breakage. _, Hequentionshte security. Prompt 


payment of losses. Low rates. Corr e 


Pp 

















nun nan FUND INSURANCE CO., 


CALIFORNIA. 






Losses paid since organization. ............-0eeeeeeeeeeee sees sees eeeee $3,600,000 











D. J. STAPLES, President. 





GEO. D. DORNIN, Secretary 


ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-President. 
















General Department, cor, Lake and La Salle Streets, Chicvgo. 









THOMAS S. CHARD, Manager. 
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HE QUEEN FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


Or LiverPoot AND LonpDon, 


Trustees in New York: 


Samuel D. Babcock 
William H. Mac 
James M. Morrison 


Directors in New York: 
H. B. Claflin, F. H. N. Whiting, 


J. Boorman Johnson, 
David Bingham, Martin Bates, 


1 D. Babcock, 
Samue a Josiah M, Fiske. 


Henry F. Spalding, 


Office, Nos. 37 and 39 WALL STREET. 


WILLIAM H. ROSS, Manager. 


IRGINIA FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. 


Or RicHMonD. 
INCORPORATED 1832. 





Capital paid up in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance 


Net surplus 





W. H. McCARTHY, Secretary. 7. L,. COWARDIN, President. 


Baxer & Kirsy, Agents, No. 4 Pine Street, New York. 
O. W. Barrett, Agent, No. 120 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Amos T. Newso.p, Agent, No. 228 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ho us & Snow, Agents, No. 85 Devonshire Street, Boston. 





B. S. BROWN, Vice-President. 
H. N. HENDERSON, Secretary. 


J. B. HALL, President. 


OME INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Co.tumsus, On10, 


AGENCIES IN THE PRINCIPAL WESTERN STATES. 


Capital paid in in cash 
Re-insurance Fund 
Unpaid Losses 

Net Surplus 


UNDER THE LAWS OF OHIO STOCKHOLDERS ARE LIABLE FOR 
DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF STOCK, 


CHARTERED 1811 


EWARK FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


Newark, N, J. 


Capital paid up 
Reserve for Re-insurance and other Liabilities 
Net Surplus 

Total Assets 


CEPHAS M. WOODRUFF, President. JOHN J. HENRY, Secreiary. 


ANDERSON & STANTON, Agents, 152 Broadway, N. Y. 


. 
D. J. STAPLES, Pres’t. ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-Pres’t. GEO. D. DORNIN, See’y 
ORGANIZED, 1863, 


Losses Paid since Organization, Over Three Million Dollars. 


GENERAL DEPARTMENT, Nos. 23, 25 AND 27 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Tuomas S, Cuarp, r 
STATEMENT a: 


FIREMANS FUND INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CALIFORNIA. 





SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, January 1, 1879. 


Capital Stock, all cash (Book value, 149) 
Funps Rgsservep TO Meet Att LiABILITIES— 
Fire Losses not yet due 


$ 30,320.00 
Re-insurance Fund F 


286,492.46 
—— 316,812.46 
149,408.64 


Total Assets......----0screcseeceneens sone cree ee ceeneree seen eeee $766,221.10 
ASSETS AT MARKET VALUE. 


Cash on hand, in Banks, and with Agents-.- 
United States 6 per cent Bonds 

United States 4 per cent Bonds 

Oakland City Bonds 

Oakland Gas-Light Company Bonds. 
Stock (133 Shares) First National Bank, 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage-.--- 

Loans on Collateral 

Bills Receivable (not due) Marine and Inland Risks 
Real Estate (Unencumbered) 

All other property 


EXTRACT FROM OFFICIAL REPORT, NOV. 1877. $766,221.10 


“‘ Every investment is entirely safe and secure, and the Company's Statement can be relied 
upon, ¢ observe with pleasure its excellent method of business, and we do not hesitate to 
recommend it to the public as a well managed and reliable Institution.” 

M. S. RELFE, Sup’t Insurance Department, Missouri. 


ORRIN T, WELCH, Sup’t Insurance Department, Kansas, 


ERIDEN FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


MERIDEN, Conn. 


Net Surplus over Capital and all Liabilities 


$ 96,802.64 
119,812 50 





L. W. CLARKE, President. E. B, COWLES, Secretary. 


Capital paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance 
NetSurplus 


Total Assets 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


R. S. CRITCHELL, Gen’! Agent. 


OYAL CANADIAN INSURANCE CO., 


Or MonTREAL. 








ANDREW ROBERTSON, PresipenrT. 
Hon. J. R. TuHipaupgav, Vice-Presiden.t. 
ARTHUR GaGnon, Secretary. 
C. F. Sisez, Boston, Resident Manager for the United States. 


No. 69 Liberty Street, New York. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Baltimore, Md. 
New Orleans, La. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Charles M. Peck, Manager, - 
John Naghten, General Agent, Pa 
J. A. Rigby, General Agent, 

Donglas West, Manager, - - 

W. J. Callingham & Co.,Gen. Agents, - - 





HENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Or Brook yn, N. Y. 
NUARY 1, 
Capital paid in in cash i 
Reserve for all liabilities including re-insurance 
Net surplus 


Total Assets $2,759,c01.00 

The assets of the Phenix are larger than those of any other Brooklyn company, and it con- 

tinues to insure against loss or damage by Fire or against Inland and Ocean Marine Losses 
on the most favorable terms. 

OFrFices: 
Nos. 12 and 14 COURT ST., BROOKLYN, No. 98 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E.D. 
And in the City of New York 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING, BROADWAY, CORNER DEY STREET. 





PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-President. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
EDWARD HASLEHURST, Sec’y Brooklyn Dep't. 


W, R, CROWELL, Secretary. 





CHARTERED 182s. 


OWARD INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or New York. 


STATEMENT, JULY 
ASSETS. 
Cash Capital 
Gross Surplus 


Gross Assets 


Unsettled Claims 
Unpaid Dividends 


Unearned PIGRitUms.... ore cow cccnccceqneccccccceyiece coccecen coos cncesene ra aa 


995323-38 
Tora. LIABILITIES eee tener e eee--2-2-=---- $108,792.2 
Office: No. 66 Wall Street, New York. 


HENRY A. OAKLEY, President. 
CHARLES A. HULL, Secretary. RICH’D W, CLARK, Asst. Secretary, 








79. 


Sec’y 


30,00 
73.08 
4-51 


7-57 


10.00 
9.71 
9-71 
6.32 
2.50 
3-38 


2.2 
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TIME-TRIED AND FIRE TESTED. 


HCENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or Hartrorp, Conn. 


Capital all paid in..............ceccccvccercccvecescsssccescesenese 
Assets, January 1, 1878.......cscccscscveccssecccssecesecensessorss 2,486,194.66 
Surplus over all liabilities, including re-insurance.................--. 573,604.58 


H. KELLOGG, President. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary, 


A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 
G. A. BURDICK, Assistant Secretary. 


Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio, H. M. MAGILL, General Agent. 








ERMAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


Or New York. 
No. 179 BROADWAY. 









eee ee eee eee eee Cee eee eee ee eee eee 





So: 50s uta ecanet vad tauiencecasskeveveleines 112,990.75 
I as at eben aie che biden oe oy en heed Deen I,000,000.00 
Not Saupe An obo bo) oad oe nam agh He dvesdon dis eh ecvcledaded A.% 1950.97 







EMIL OELBERMANN, President. 
JOHN W. MURRAY, Vice-President. JAMES A. SILVEY, Secretary. 
THOMAS F. GOODRICH, Secretary Agency Dep't. 
JOHN MARR, General Agent. JAMES NOXON, Special Agent. 


















ATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


Or Hartrorp, Conn. 





STATEMENT, January 1, 1879. 





NT GER Se as ponnsansccbonneessdenienubiysssdhnenndnetanininian 4 $€00,000.00 
Funps Reserved To Meer Avy LIABILITIEs— 4 : 
WES BOW WU inccnsdccgcquchicsesosesdasesence $23,945.78 
Re-insurance Fund, legal standard...............--... 161,447.38 
——— 185,393.16 
Net Surplus over Capital and all Liabilities. ....................-----.--..---- 318,612.48 
eee GE the COM ices ivwesveddvevadshecketesetrsgtens aanainnes $1,104,005.64 








JAMES NICHOLS, Secretary. MARK HOWARD, President, 









N EW YORK UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 





175 Broadway, New York. 













A. STODDART, General Agent. 















HE HOMCEOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 


InsuRANCE Company, No. 257 Broapway, N. Y. 


E. M. KELLOGG, M. D., President. FRANK B. MAYHEW, Secretary. 


STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 





D. P. FACKLER, Actuary. 


Homeceopathists insured at Lower Rates than in any other company. Women insured at 
SAME tates as men. No restriction on residence or occupation. Policyholders voters at 
election of Directors. 


ACTIVE AND RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





(, °° C. CLARKE, 
INSURANCE AGENCY, 












Nos. 3 & 4 Bryan Block, Chicago. 












LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION—LONDON, 

MANUFACTURERS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY—BOSTON. 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY—PHILADELPHIA. 

HOME INSURANCE COMPANY—COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

HOFFMAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY—NEW YORK. 

NEPTUNE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY—BOSTON, 
PEOPLES FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY—TRENTON, N. J. 
BOYLSTON MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPAMY—BOSTON. 













ISSOURI VALLEY LIFE INS. CO., 


LEAVENWORTH, KAnsas. 


Issues Registered Policies, Tontine Dividend Policies, and Industrial Policies. 
2 Send for a Circular. 
LEGAL INTEREST: Connecticut 6 per cent, New York 7 per cent, Missouri 10 per 
cent, Kansas 12 per cent. 
Eastern companies invest their money at Six per cent, while the Missouri Valley makes 
its investments at TWELVE per cent or more. 


This company declares dividends upon the first payment. 








D. M. SWAN, President. 
J. L. ABERNATHY, Vice-President. J. L. HUNTING, Secretary. 








ONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


Hartrorp, Conn. 


| A aE ORE e ncach AG Lebdethededvetede ss $2,994,842 
Ey Wi a85 <0 renepseacoshee gg the reeons 300700 beRueseabweasaeet 601,916 


New and attractive features in Life Insurance, Original with the CONTINENTAL, are 
the GUARANTEED ANNUITY, and the LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT POLICY. 

With the introduction of the LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT and GUARANTEED 
ANNUITY, it is believed that all legitimate wants of the community in the line of life 
contingencies are fairly met, and we respectfully ask the attention of all seeking insurance 
in any form to these spEcIAL features. 


JAMES S. PARSONS, President. 
A, S, WINCHESTER, Vice-President, ROBERT E. BEECHER, Secretary. 














W ers & LANGSDORF, 


Insurance Agency, 





St. Louls, Mo. 


No. 105 North Third Street, - 



















Chamber of C Building. 
Citizens Insurance Company... .. 0.0.0 cc cece ceee neces eeeeeenueene New York, N. Y. 
Albany Insurance Company .... 02.00.20 ccc ceee cen eeeenneeneeeeeeees Albany, N.Y. 
Manufacturers Insurance Company... .. 0... 0. 00ccevcennnesveseecees Newark, N. F. 
Pe TTT RT Te ee New York, N. Y. 
BCPRRW BUCR itso UU5 60 Se ba ewedebded N. Y. 
so vSS ce sdce soc sVeN yuna euhen , O. 


gale MUTUAL MARINE & FIRE 











Insurance Company, MILLviLLe,"N."J. 





FIRE MARINE AND INLAND, 






anit, SNS, Rin vsnnsntinicindinaseihaginnedcpanmnadinaan $1,454.936.23 






LOSSES PROMPTLY ADJUSTED AND PAID. 








N, STRATTON, President, F, L, MULFORD, Secretary. 
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TANDARD FIRE 


Central and in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance 
Net surplus 


INSURANCE CO. 


043-17 
Inclusive of $78,000 Special Reserve Fund, deposited under the New York Surplus Law. 


Orrice, No. 62 Liperty STREET. 


ONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


Or Hartrorp, Conn. Incorporated 1850. Charter Perpetual, 
Capital paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance 260,221.76 
Net surplus 180,943.55 
tik wis cont Adu dbbibebdubedincdesnetesececenboscaienrumnid $1,441,165.42 
CHARLES R. BURT, Secretary. M. BENNETT, Jr., President. 
GEO. W. ADAMS, Gen. Agent, Chicago, III. J. H. BREWSTER, Ass’t Sec’y, 


$1 ,900,009.00 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Organized July, 1874. 


—e 


Capital paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance 
Net surplus 


PASCAL. P. ‘PRATT, | President. 
— D. SAWYER, Vice-President. "EDWARD B. SMITH, nena. 


EKLA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Mapison, Wis. 








Incorporated 1871. 


HALLE STEENSLAND, Secretary. 


JOHN A. JOHNSON, President. 


(ce Re-insurance Fund held by the State Treasurer in compli- 
ance with the Companies’ Charter. 


No. 141 Broapway, N. Y. 


-- aap FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cas’ 


Assets, July 1, 1878 
Capital 
Net surplus 
Reserve for re-insurance, losses and all claims. 
JOHN R. SMITH, big rey 


$602,074.55 


. 140,052. 6 —$602,07 
NICHOLAS C. MILLER, President’ 

HODGES, Secretary. 

Western Department, Chicago, IIl., y. O. WILSON, Manager. 


EW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INS. CO., 


MANcHEsTER, N. H. 





Capita! paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance ~ 
Net surplus 
Gov. J. A. WESTON, Vice-President. STR AW, President. 
OHN C. FRENCH ‘Secretary FRANK A. McKEON, Special Agent. 
ITON & TREDICK, Agents, Nos. 165 and 167 Broadway, New York; and No. 136 
South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


ov. E. A. 





‘ikea FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


SoutH Norwa.k, Conn. 


Capital paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance 
Net surplus 


H. R. TURNER, Secretary. W. S. HANFORD, President. 


RADESMENS FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


No. 168 Broapway, New York. 








Cash paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance 
Net surplus 


T. Y. BROWN, Secretary. -D: B. KEELER, President. 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or Newark, N. J. 


eo: 





Organized, March, 1860. Insures Against Fire Only. 





THEODORE HORN, General Agent. JAMES M. PATERSON, President. 


THE 


OPE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 167 Broapway, New York. 


Cash Capital 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance - 
i iaccduvecesenvtahnn 

Total Assets 


I. D. COLE, Jr., meas oy - MERSEREAU, Preteen ‘ 


J. W 
. BAYARD, biden: 


DRIATIC FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


Or THe City or New York, 


Office, No. 187 Broadway. 
Capital paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance 
Net snrplus 


G. ROGERS, Secretary. 





WM. A. SEAVER, President. 


ESTERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or ToronTo. 





INCORPORATED 1851, 


B. HALDAN, Managing Director. HON. J. MCMURRICH, President. 
E. J. KNOWLES, Albany, Manager for the State of New York. 


IRVING, FRANK & DUBOIS, No. 47 William St., Managers for the Metropolitan District, 





MERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


Or PHILADELPHIA, 


S. E. Corner Fourth and Walnut Streets. 





GEORGE W. HILL, President, 
JOHN C. SIMS, Actuary. 


GEORGE NUGENT, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. WILSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Insurance Company, No. 39 STATE STREET, Boston. 
CUMULATED FUND, Jan. 1, 1877 


SURPLUS DISTRIBUTED ANNUALLY 
TION PLAN. For terms, etc., address either of the undersigned : 


hs “led ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Ci 


IN CASH, UPON THE CONTRIBU- 


OS. M. nomnten, Semeemy- BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
WIGHT FOSTER, Counse W. C. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


W. W. MORLAND, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


ESTCHESTER FIRE INS. CO., 


No. 141 Broapway, N. Y. Crry. 
ABSTRACT FROM STATEMENT, JULY 1, 1878. 
Reserve for unearned premiums 
* all other claims 
Capital paid-up 
Net ei 


#a4g.7g0 1750.00 
38,389. 00 


GEO. J. PENFIELD, Pm ; 
. BOWNE, Treasurer. GEO. R. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 


TANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 


Or New Yor« Ciry. 
Office, No. 68 Wall Street. 
STATEMENT, JAN. 1, 1878. 





Cash capital 
Reserve for re-insurance ... 
Reserve for unpaid claims _- 
Net sug 


$793,239.00 
ANDREW J. SMITH, Protdest, 





OUISIANA EQUITABLE LIFE INS. CO. 
New ORLEANS. 
ANDREW PATTON, od Vice-President. 
WM. HENDERSON, Secretary. 


SAMUEL M. TODD, President. 
_JOHN H. PIKE, Vice-President. 


istered in the office wr the Auditor of the State of Louisiana and the Reserve 
¢ Treasurer. 


Policies 
deposits with t 





i= The Improved Expiration Register. 


An entirely new, original and most convenient method of giving insurance expi- 
ration, thereby saving a vast amount of time and unnecessary labor. Every 
company, every agent, every broker, should have this valuable system of expira- 
tion registry. Prices; No. 1, $3; No. 2, No. 3, $7. 





DVERTISEMENT 


of 4 lines inserted 1 week in 300 newspapers for $10. Send 1oc, for 100 page pam- 
G. P. Roweit & Co.. 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


t&& Builders’ Estimates. 


A blank necessary to the correct adjustment of losses on buildings. 
kinds ; 


Three 
Brick, Frame and Partial Losses $1 per dozen; $5 per 100; $25 per 


1,000, 





